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JULY, 1905 


Art. L—THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


CHAUCER has given the road from the Tabard Inn at South- 
wark to the shrine of Thomas A Becket something akin to immor- 
tality. It was only a fifty-six miles’ journey through what are 
now great centers of population—Deptford, Greenwich, Rochester, 
and Sittingbourne—but the tales told by the members of that 
party who contrived so delightfully to blend piety with pastime 
are a heritage that has enriched all the English-speaking world. 
Chaucer’s road was that by which the men of the North, the Mid- 
lands, and East Anglia trooped to the shrine. Londoners used it 
when they wished to visit the most sacred place in England. That 
route to Canterbury eclipses all others. But there was another 
road, whose charm is scarce changed since Henry II made his first 
pilgrimage along it, in July, 1174, to do penance at the tomb of 
the proud prelate whose death lay heavy upon his conscience. 
The king landed at Southampton and traveled, by Winchester, 
through Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent, till he reached the city 
where A Becket had been foully murdered on December 29, 1170. 


This was the route by which pilgrims from Normandy and Brit- 


tany came to the shrine, and for the west of England also it was 
the high road to the most popular of all places of pilgrimage. 

The road was an old British track used by the Romans. Such 
a passage, right from the Straits of Dover to the west of England, 
must have been the most important of England’s lines of traffic. 
A range of hills, which “for its length, unchanging pattern, and 


aspect has no exact parallel in Europe,” stretches like a great bow 
34 
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across southern England from the neighborhood of Dover. The 
North Downs reach no reat elevation, but they serve aS an un- 
erring guide to the traveler. “ Nature herself laid down the plat- 
form of a perfectly defined ridge, from which a man going west 
could hardly deviate even if there were no path to guide him. 
The road, which is still known in Kent and Surrey as The Pilgrims’ 


Way, clings to the hills, running half way up the southern slope 
where sunshine and shelter were to be had. Rows of somber yew 


trees still mark its course, some of them doubtless planted by the 
birds before Thomas 4 Becket fell a victim to the rage of his 
enemies. Mr. Belloc, who has been exploring the whole course 
of this road along its hundred and twenty miles between Win- 
chester and Canterbury, found that three fifths of it was well 
known, the remaining two fifths unknown. There is no continuous 
gap of unknown road of greater length than seven miles. He 
set himself to study the characteristics of the known portions and 
applied these data to the discovery of those that were unknown. 
Place names helped in this search, and the analogy of trails. The 
road never turned a sharp corner save to avoid some precipitous 
rock or the sudden bend of a river. It keeps to the southern slope, 
to drink in the sunshine, and does not mount higher than cireum- 
stances require. If it has to climb a hill it takes the shortest road 
to the summit unless that proves too steep for travelers. Mr. 
Belloc has recovered many traces of the old road by working on 
these principles, and though he has had to leave some points 
doubtful he has prepared the way for local investigation which 
ought soon to clear up the remaining difficulties. His pilgrimage 
was made on foot in the month of December, that he might reach 
Canterbury on the anniversary of the murder. Becket was canon- 
ized by Pope Alexander III three years after his death, and the 
date of the martyrdom was set apart as the Feast of Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury. The marvelous tales of so-called miracles brought 
flocks of pilgrims to his burial place. For fifty years they crossed 
the sea and toiled on through winter storms to invoke the favorite 
saint of England. On July 7, 1220, the remains were removed 
from the tomb in the erypt to the new shrine at the eastern end of 
the Cathedral. Henry III walked in the procession which bore the 
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relics; the streets of Canterbury ran with wine. The chroniclers 
say that such crowds had never gathered together in England. 
The Feast of the Translation soon eclipsed that of the martyrdom, 
and henceforth the pilgrimage became a summer holiday, when 
days were longest and weather most delightful. 

The travelers from the south met at Winchester. This was the 
old capital of Wessex, where King Alfred was buried and his gentle 
tutor, the good bishop Saint Swithin. Miracles were, it is said, 
wrought freely at his shrine, and visitors to Canterbury were 
thankful to seize a double opportunity of blessing such as Win- 
chester and the shrine of Becket afforded. There were twenty 
thousand residents in the city, and some one hundred and seventy 
three churches and chapels stood within the walls. Hospitals and 
monasteries of national fame were conspicuous features of the 
place, and in the reign of Edward I the monks of Saint Swithin 
built a Strangers’ Hall at their convent gates for the reception of 
poor pilgrims. The plan of the city forms a cross. Its northern 
arm was the Jewish quarter. “The whole stream of traffic which 
passed out from the capital to the rest of England went through 
the street of the money-lenders, and we may say with certitude 


that the north gate, the limit of that lane, was the starting-point 


of the Old Road.’ After feasting their eyes and hearts on the mar- 
vels of Winchester the pilgrims turned toward Alton. They passed 
the Abbey of Hyde, which boasted of a great silver cross given to 
the New Minster by Cnut and of the bones of Alfred the Great. 
The road leads by the side of a stream which supplied the abbey 
with water. “The path,” says Mrs. Ady, to whom all students of the 
Pilgrims’ Way are under so great a debt, “is cool and shady, 
planted with a double row of tall elms, and as we look back we 
have beautiful views of the venerable city and the great cathedral 
sleeping in the quiet hollow, dreaming of all its mighty past.”’ 
Cobbett felt that few spots in England were more fertile and more 
pleasant, and none more healthy than the Itchen valley. Charles II 
often visited Itchen Abbas, near to which was Avington Park, the 
seat of the Duke of Chandos; Thomas Carlyle came to stay with 
his friend Lord Ashburton at the Grange. New Alresford was a 
flourishing center of the cloth trade, and the pilgrims could make 
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their purchases at the noted Winchester fair in September. Tich- 
borne Park, notorious for its great lawsuit, is near New Alresford. 
At Chawton, about a mile before we reach Alton, is Jane Austen’s 
cottage, where she lived for eight years and wrote the novels which 
have won her lasting fame. Gilbert White’s home at Selborne is 
four or five miles to the right. After leaving Alton the pilgrims 
followed the side of the river Wey till they came close to Farnham, 
which has been the home of the bishops of Winchester since the 
days of Saint Swithin. Henry of Blois built the first palace. 
“The lawn, with its stately cedars and grass-grown moat, deserves 
a visit, but the most interesting part of the building is the fine old 
keep, with its massive buttresses and thirteenth-century arches, 
commanding a wide view over the elm avenues of the park and the 
great extent of wild commons which stretch eastward on the 
Surrey side.”’ Cobbett was born at Farnham, and died not far 
away, at Ash, in 1835. Moor Park, the retreat of Sir William 
Temple, lies outside the town as we begin to rise toward the Hog’s 
Back. The statesman of the Triple Alliance considered it the 
sweetest place he had ever seen, at home or abroad. Just beyond 
Moor Park are the ruins of Waverley Abbey, the first Cistercian 
house planted in England and the mother of many other abbeys. 
The Hog’s Back is a great chalk range which links Farnham to the 
old town of Guildford. The views from this ridge are some of the 
most lovely in the south of England and greatly surprised Queen 
Victoria when she first saw the district, on one of her visits to 
Aldershot. The Pilgrims’ Way did not run along the top 
of the hill, as the modern highway does, but two hundred 
feet lower on its southern slope. Every step of the way has 
its interest. The church at Seale was built by the Abbots of 
Waverley early in the thirteenth century. That of Wanbor- 
ough, on the north side of the hill, was rebuilt by these great 
churchmen. Fairs held in the churchyards were patronized by the 
pilgrims, who seem to have availed themselves of every opportunity 
to brighten their journey. Chaucer’s pilgrims are a fair represen- 
tation of all who turned their faces to Canterbury. Devotion 
drew many, but curiosity, love of change and adventure and the 


delights of a summer holiday drew more. At Compton there is « 
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beautiful Norman church mentioned in Domesday Book. It has— 
the only instance in England—a double sanctuary, one section 
perched above the other. The oldest Norman screen in England 
is here. It was close by, at Limnerslease, that George Frederick 
Watts, the great painter, spent the last years of his honored life. 
The beautiful mortuary chapel which he built will always attract 
visitors. A mile farther is the famous Elizabethan house of 
Losely, the seat of the More and Molyneux family. Here, as 
readers of Walton’s Lives know, Dr. Donne, Dean of Saint Paul’s, 
found a wife. Wesley’s school, the Charter House, is a little 
farther south, at Godalming. It was removed from London in 
1872, and its spires and turrets form a feature of the view from the 
Hog’s Back. 

The pilgrims pushed on from Compton to Saint Katherine's 
Chapel, overhanging the river Wey. This was rebuilt in 1317 and 
was much frequented. A steep road leads down to the river, then 
the Wey runs across the meadows to Shalford, where a great fair 
was held every August. It spread from the churchyard into the 
fields by the river and covered a hundred and forty acres of ground. 
It was the most important fair in this part of Surrey. Guildford 
used to have its fair at Christmas, but changed it to September in 
1312, and Saint Katherine’s also had a five days’ fair in September. 
John Bunyan is said to have lived for a time in Guildford and 
Shalford and it has been suggested that his Pilgrim’s Progress may 
owe something to the scenes which thus became familiar to him. 
On leaving Shalford the Pilgrims’ Way passes the old pesthouse, 
or hospital for sick wayfarers, which is still standing. The lovely 
wooded Chantries lead on to the church of Saint Martha, which is 
still one of the landmarks of the district. It stands on the crest 
of a hill and marks the spot where some early Christians suffered 
martyrdom. When the pilgrims began to stream along this route 
a new chancel was built for their use, in 1186. Farthing Copse and 
Halfpenny Lane remind us of the tolls levied on them as they ap- 
proached the chapel. It fell into ruin during the Wars of the Roses 
and in 1463 Bishop William of Waynflete granted forty days’ in- 
dulgence to those who visited the place to repeat a Pater Noster, 
Ave, and Credo, or contributed to its repair. What most delights 
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the modern pilgrim is the glorious view from the summit. Mr. 
Belloe says, “ The spot, for all its proximity to London and to the 
villas of the rich, preserves a singular air of loneliness. It has a 
dignity and an appeal which I had thought impossible in a land of 
which every newspaper is full."’ A little to the north is Newlands 
Corner, which affords one of the finest prospects in the county. 
From Saint Martha’s we drop down to The Silent Pool, where tradi- 
tion says that a woodman’s fair daughter, loved by King John, was 
surprised by the monarch in the act of bathing and was drowned 
with her brother, who tried to rescue her. Close by is Albury 
Park, one of the seats of the Duke of Northumberland. Here the 
famous conference on Prophecy was held, in the days of Mr. 
Drummond the banker, which led to the formation of the Irvingite 


Church. Twelve apostles were chosen and it was confidently pre- 


dicted that one at least of these would live to see the coming of the 
Lord. But the last of the company rests in the churchyard at 
Albury and the faith of this strange church has suffered a sore 
eclipse. In the gardens at Albury there is a famous yew hedge, 
ten feet high and a quarter of a mile long. It is probably the finest 
in England. The gardens were laid out by Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, with the help of his neighbor, John Evelyn, of Wooton. 
They are simply delightful. The Pilgrims’ Way runs past the old 
Norman church, now standing disused in the duke’s grounds, 
through a splendid avenue of limes to the church of Shere. Here 
is a tomb to Lord Audley, who died in 1491, and many interesting 
Norman features. The village itself is one of the most beautiful in 
Surrey and is a favorite resort of artists and literary men. “Sub- 
jects for pen and pencil abound in all directions; quaint old-tim- 
bered houses, picturesque water-mills and barns, deep ferny lanes 
shaded by overhanging trees, and exquisite glimpses of heather- 
clad downs meet us at every turn.”” We are in the heart of Surrey. 
Cobbett declared that there were very few prettier rides in England 
than this stretch of country. A granite cross on Evershed’s Rough 
marks the spot where Bishop Wilberforce lost his life by the fall of 
his horse, in July, 1873. Box Hill attracts and holds the sight of the 
traveler. Mr. Belloc calls it “The strongest and most simple of 
our Southern hills.” 
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It stood out like a cape along our coasting journey, our navigation of the 
line of the Downs. The trend of the range is here such that the clean steep of 
this promontory hides the slopes to the east. It occupies the landscape alone 
It has been debated, and cannot be resolved, why these great lines of chalk 
north and south of the Weald achieve an impression of majesty. They are not 
very high. Their outline is monotonous and their surface bare. Something of 
that economy and reserve by whose power the classic in verse or architecture 
grows upon the mind is present in the Downs. Those which we had traveled all 
that day were not my own hills—Dunston and Bury, Westburton, Amberley, 
and all—but they were similar because they stood up above the sand and the 
pines, and because they were of that white barren soil, clothed in close turf, 
wherein nothing but the beech, the yew, and our own affection can take root 
and grow. 


John Evelyn, the diarist and naturalist, lies buried at Wooton 
Church, two miles east of Dorking. The old red-brick house 
where he lived is full of memorials of him. The prayer book which 
Charles I used on the scaffold is here, and many other treasures. 
Near Dorking the Pilgrims’ Way crossed the river Mole and 
climbed the side of Box Hill. Then it crossed the great chalk 
pits at Betchworth, the largest in the county, and ran on to the 
famous suspension bridge on Reigate Hill, from which is a glorious 
stretch of view right on to Chanctonbury Ring, near Worthing, in 
the south and far to the east. Reigate is Ridgegate—the road 
along the ridge—and was called Cherchfelle at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest. A quaint town hall in the main street occupies 
the site of a chapel of Saint Thomas A Becket which stood here in 


the fifteenth century; another chapel stood a stone’s throw away 


and an old hostel. The Pilgrims’ Way now turns north, through 
Gatton—Gatetun, the town of the road. From the reign of 
Henry VI down to 1832 this little borough, which for many years 
had only one voter, returned two members of Parliament. Cob- 
bett called it “a very rascally spot of earth.” A little town hall, 
like a Greek temple, still stands in the grounds. The house was 
formerly the residence of Lord Manson, and its fine marble hall, an 
imitation of the Orsini Chapel in Rome, and its church, with its 
beautiful carved wood, are well worth a visit. A few miles of 
pleasant road bring us to the charming village green of Godstone 
and its old gable-fronted inn. We now pass along the top of the 
ridge over open commons looking across the Weald of Sussex to the 
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valleys of Sevenoaks and Tonbridge. Half the county of Sussex 
can be seen at a glance. The old road continually gains in impor- 
tance. Tributary roads fall into it, each bringing an accession of 
travelers. Titsey Place, the old home of the Greshams, is here, sur- 
rounded by downs and commons. ‘“ Wherever the eye rests, one 
ridge of wooded hill after the other seems to rise and melt away 
into the soft blue haze.’’ Coins, urns, and pottery have been 
found here, and in 1867 a Roman villa was discovered not far from 
the Pilgrims’ Way. 

A little beyond Titsey the Way crossed Chevening Park, where 
it can still be traced through Lord Stanhope’s grounds. The road 
from Greenwich now joins it, adding immensely to its historic in- 
terest. The first point of importance after this junction is Oxford, 
near to which Edmund Ironside routed the Danes under Canute in 
1016. Offa is said to have fought a great battle here in 773. At 
Oxford there was a manor house belonging to the See of Canter- 
bury which was dear to all pilgrims as a favorite residence of a 
Becket. Another sacred place was Kemsing, with a church and 
well consecrated to the Saxon princess, Saint Edith. Her image 
was in the churchyard. It was believed that if a handful of corn 
dedicated to the saint were mingled with the “seede corne, it would 
preserve from harme and prosper in growthe the whole heape that 
he should sowe, were it never so great a stacke.”” Four miles east- 
ward is Wrotham, another manor of the archbishops, who often 
stayed here in their journeys through Kent. A mile above the 
village a shoulder of the hill commands the whole valley of the 
Medway. Mr. Belloc says 


It is a view of astonishing effect, such as I did not knowto be in South 
England. There dominated that view a character of space and dignity whic! 
not even the Itchen valley from the heights nor the Weald from the crest of the 
Surrey Downs could equal. Far off, miles and miles away, the hills continued 
their interminable line. The haze, and a certain warm quality in the winter 
light, added to the vastness of the air, and made the distant range seem as 
remote as a to-morrow; it was lost in a gray blue that faded at last into mere sky 
upon the east coast 


To the north of Maidstone, after crossing the Medway, the 
pilgrims would reach three monoliths of sandstone, eight feet high 


and eight feet broad, with a covering stone of eleven feet which rests 
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on the heads of the others. It is known as Kit’s Coity House. 
This may be a Gaelic phrase—the grave in the wood—but no one 
can get beyond conjecture. It is one of many similar remains 
scattered over the hillside and locally known as the Countless 
Stones. Probably this was a Druid cemetery, where British 
chiefs and heroes lie buried. A mile away stood Boxley Abbey, 
famed for two miraculous relics. One was the image of Saint 
Rumbold, the little Saxon prince who proclaimed himself a Christian 
at the moment of his birth and died after three days of testimony 
to the heathen. Only the pure and good could lift this image, but 
the priests knew how to reward a generous fee by touching a hidden 
spring which allowed the image to be raised. Still more famous 
was the wooden crucifix which moved its eyes and lips. Crowds 
flocked to see this marvel. In 1538 ‘‘certayn ingyns of old wyer 
with olde roten stykkes’’ were found in the back of the cross, and 
after the trick had been exposed at Maidstone on a market day 
the rood was taken to London and broken in pieces at Paul’s Cross 
Edward II was a guest at Boxley Abbey when he wrote to the 
aldermen of London giving them permission to choose a Lord 
Mayor. At the dissolution of the monasteries the only complaint 
that could be made against the monks was the profusion of flowers 
in their garden. The Commissioners wax indignant on the waste 
of those who turned “the rents of the monastery into gillyflowers 
and roses.” Would that no other sins may be laid to their charge! 
Between the Abbey and the thriving town of Maidstone stretches 
Pevenden Heath, where the Saxons held “gemotes”’ and Lanfrane 
pleaded the rights of his see of Canterbury against Odo, half- 


brother to the Conqueror, who had laid violent hands on many 


possessions of his see. When the pilgrims reached Charing they 
were on historic ground. It was among the first lands bestowed 
by King Ethelbert on Augustine. The archbishops had a house 
here long before the Norman Conquest. Its church boasted a great 
relic—the block on which John the Baptist was beheaded. Visitors 
were told that it had been brought by Richard I from the Holy 
Land. The block vanished in the sixteenth century, but the 
church is a delight to the visitor and antiquarian. The village still 
has an air of prosperity despite the taunts of its jealous neighbors 
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to the south. After a few more miles the Pilgrims’ Way joins 
Chaucer’s road at Harbledown, a little village on the edge of the 
forest of Blean. 

Wist ye not where standeth a little town 


Which that ycleped is Bob-up-and-down, 
Under the Blee in Canterbury way. 


Mrs. Ady, who has written the most charming book on the Pilgrims’ 
Way, points out that bob-up-and-down is a very happy description 
of the rolling ground that leads to Harbledown. Lanfrane’s lazar 
house was here, and pilgrims dropped their coins into the hands of 
the lepers and saw a precious relic—a crystal which had once been 
an ornament in a Becket’s shoe. Erasmus tells us that when he 
and Dean Colet passed a leper ran out who sprinkled them with 
holy water and offered the upper leather of a shoe bound in a brass 
rim, with a crystal set in its center. Visitors were allowed to kiss 
this relic. The piece of crystal and the box in which Erasmus 
dropped his coin are still said to be preserved at the alms houses 
on the site of the old lazar house. 

Canterbury was first seen from this village. The pilgrims 
dropped on their knees when the golden angel on the central 
tower caught their wondering view. The sight made a profound 
impression on such a critical visitor as Erasmus, and we can im- 
agine the awe with which simple folk of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries gazed on the goal of their long pilgrimage. 
Vast crowds met in the streets of the city. In 1420, after the battle 
of Agincourt, a hundred thousand pilgrims are said to have been 
present. Inns, hospitals, religious houses were thronged with 
guests. Pilgrims were shown the spot where the archbishop was 
murdered and the rusty sword of Richard le Breton. They went 
down into the wonderful crypts to kiss the saint’s skull encased in 
silver and gaze on his girdle and hair shirt. The cures and won- 
ders said to be wrought at the tomb were talked of all over Europe. 
The shrine which held Becket’s body was the crowning sight on 
which the pilgrims feasted their eyes. They climbed up the worn 
steps after being shown the crown of A Becket’s head “ preserved 
in a golden likeness of Saint Thomas’s face, ornamented with 


pearls and precious gems, which had been presented by Henry V. 
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Then, at a given sign, the wooden canopy was drawn up by ropes, 
and the shrine itself, embossed with gold and glittering with count- 
less jewels that flashed and sparkled with light, was revealed to the 
eyes of the pilgrims.” All fell to their knees in worship. Only 
the broken pavement and the marks left on the stone floor remain 
to remind us of these memorable scenes of the Middle Ages, but 
the great Cathedral still thrills all visitors. Mr. Belloe says, 
“Even from a long way off the cathedral and the mastery of its 
central tower had made a pivot for all we saw; closer by it ap- 
palled the senses. Save perhaps once, at Beauvais, | had never 
known such a magic of great height and darkness.” For three 
centuries Canterbury “drew toward it all Europe,’”’ and no one ean 


visit it to-day without feeling that the spell of those centuries is still 


peer 


resting upon him. 
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Arr. IL—MORAL EMPHASIS IN THE PREACHING OF 
THE CROSS 

For many years past the leaders in the Protestant pulpit 
have evidently felt that the most effective way to preach the 
suffering of the Son of God is to proclaim the Cross as the supreme 
setting forth of the condescending love of the gracious Father. 
Just now it would seem that the practical demand is that we should 
insist as we have not yet done that the love of God is a moral 
love, and that the Cross of Christ is an expression not only of the 
merciful nature, but also of the moral nature, of the Almighty. 
This need arises for a double reason. First, in many pulpits the 
love of God has been taught as an amiable good-humor beaming 
forth in indulgent smiles upon saint and sinner alike, and the 
ethical quality of the love has been missed; second, the yearning 
of our time is clearly for the rigorously moral in religion. Business, 
polities, and society are being made moral, and religious life and 
thought must be made moral also. The moralization of theology 
is even more a duty than the moralization of secular activities. 
Whatever our theory of Atonement may be, our preaching of the 
Cross must be throughout in accord with this growing insistence 
upon the need of intense moral devotion and quick and deep 
moral insight. By moral preaching I mean a statement which finds 
in the entire work of redemption an expression of God’s moral 
nature in which God himself ean find eternal satisfaction: an ex- 
altation of the ethical spl ndor of God as the one great fact in the 
moral universe. 

Consider the problem before God in his work of redemption. 
Can he so alter the moral system that sinners may be freed by 
fiat, by royal eclict, by a sort of emancipation Proclamation which 
shall at once sweep them into the kingdom? No: this would at 


most touch only the consequences of sin, and even here God’s 


moral nature forbids any tampering with that ethical provision 


which binds evil harvest to evil seed-sowing. Moral principles 
are too intimately woven into the constitution of things, and are 


too essentially an expression of the very life of God, to be liable 
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to repeal or amendment. Can God not so play upon the soul of 
the sinner that redemption shall come by a subtle inner deter- 
minism—so that in spite of ourselves we shall find ourselves con- 
verted to righteousness? So far as metaphysics is concerned 
undoubtedly God could do this, or something like this. In him 
we live and move and have our being, and he is never so far from 
us but that by a quiet touch he could make us over into puppet 
saints without our suspecting the loss of our freedom. With the 
loss of freedom, however, the moral element is canceled altogether, 
and the words “saint’’ and “righteousness” are emptied of mean- 
ing. To be sure, conversion seems sometimes to come by com- 
pulsion. Convictions long pent-up and kept under seem in some 
crises to break the will by a sort of spiritual explosion, but the up- 
heaval has real religious worth only as it comes through a free 
yielding of the heart. If we are to be saved at all we must be 
saved as free men, and in the saving nothing of moral value must 
be lost. How can God do this? How can he save us and the 
moral values at the same time? How, indeed, but by coming into 
our lives to save us by moral means; to set on high his holy love 
with such persuasive effectiveness that men shall of their own free 
choice accept him? Rather than save men by any means not 
wholly in keeping with moral demands the Son of God is obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Calvary is the extreme 
to which a moral God is willing to go to save men by moral means. 

This is not all. In all our thought of the significance of the 
Cross we must guard ourselves from that pale impersonality which 
goes by the name of the “moral influence theory.”” In the Cross 
God is in one sense saving men and in another sense he is saving 
himself. That is to say, it is out of a sense of the responsibilities 
which he has assumed through the creation of a race of free men 
that God moves forth to the work of rescue and salvation. He 
owes it not only to men to put himself forth to the utmost in 
their behalf, but he owes it also to himself as the impersonation 
of the moral law and to the moral law as the expression of himself. 
Moral influence theories of the work of the Cross see in Calvary 
nothing but an influence exerted upon men by a loving God. 
A thoroughly moral theory sees there the exertion of an influence, 
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to be sure, but an exertion which exhausts the resources of a God 
determined to leave nothing undone to discharge the high ethical 
obligations which rest upon him as the Creator. Think of the 
position in which God, as a Person of living moral intuition, sees 
himself. He has sent men forth into a terrible universe without 
consulting them. He has involved himself in heaviest debt by 
furnishing them with the unsolicited boon of freedom. He must 
go to the utmost to save men from the sin which thus becomes 
possible, if he is to discharge the immeasurable debt to men and to 
himself and to the moral law. 

But God has willingly taken the debt upon himself and meets 
the obligations magnificently. He sends his only begotten Son 
to reveal the inmost spirit of the God-life, to set on high that 
holy love in the name of which forgiveness may be found, and to 
take upon himself the burdens of humanity so completely that it 
can never be said that God has loaded our shoulders with any 
weight which he has not, as far as possible, taken upon himself. 
This assumption of humanity’s burden must be looked upon as 
something awfully real for God. There is no need of here entering 
the province of formal Christology, but it would seem that the line 
of least resistance, so far as moral requirements are concerned, is 
the thought of the Son as God’s Eternal Other and Companion, as 
Son subordinate to the Father and thus capable of being limited 
to the laws which express the human condition. If such emptying 
impoverishes the Son it impoverishes the Father also. If Christ 
felt at the final moment that God had forsaken him the sense of 
desolation must have invaded the heart of the Father also. In a 
day of such earnest ethical cravings as ours we must preach some- 
thing more serious than the thought of Christ merely as a prophet 
sent to teach the truth. We cannot even be content with the 
Sabellian conception of Christ as the transcendent “ manifestation ”’ 
of God. God has taken upon himself the agony of placing his 
Eternal Other under the laws and limitations of humanity for our 
redemption. He could do no more. In this warfare for redemp- 
tion God has acted on the principle that he himself must be first 
enlisted and last discharged. To his moral glory be it said that 
he would accept no discharge short of Calvary. 
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The enforcement of the Cross as God’s highest tribute to the 
profound moral realities of his inmost being is all the more im- 
portant to-day because of some confusions which cling to the 
current doctrine of “divine immanence”’ as popularly understood. 
The doctrine of immanence, especially as elaborated in a rational 
system of philosophic idealism, is immensely valuable. The 
former idea of the universe of law as a self-running mechanism, set 


going by a Prime Mover and broken into now and again by his 


miraculous interferences, is fast passing away. In its place is 
coming the understanding that the “universe’”’ is a system of 
God’s present doings and that a “law’’ is only a more or less un- 
varying rule of procedure. Trained thinkers have handled this 
conception with astonishingly helpful results. By doing away 
with the automatic machine which holds men fast and pushes 
God into the distance they have given freshness and force to the 
thought of a Living Revealer who sanctifies the most ordinary 
laws as bearers of his messages. Some of the amateurs, however, 
have not been so happy in their philosophical ventures and have 
lost all sense of perspective and direction. Many have allowed a 
half-mastered logic to carry them to the conclusion that the doc- 
trine of God-in-everything can stop nowhere and that God is 
therefore in human sin. Others have somehow failed to see that 
there are various kinds of divine nearness. They have not been 
awake to the distinction between metaphysical nearness and 
ethical nearness. With the discovery that God is present in the 
actual metaphysical conservation of the souls of saints and sin- 
ners alike they have gone on to speak as if God were equally near 
saints and sinners in a moral sense, and thus have spilled from their 
thought all vital spiritual worth whatsoever. All that philosophy 
can establish in the doctrine of immanence is a nearness of God 
resembling somewhat the nearness of physical contact. Philos- 
ophy can show that the logically easiest view comes with the 
assumption of an Infinite Doer in whose sustaining activity all 
things are grounded, and to whose creative power all men, both 
good and bad, are equally close, but moral nearness, the nearness 
of spiritual sympathy and inner ethical communion, is of a different 
order. Moral remoteness is compatible with physical proximity. 
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The expositors of the doctrine of immanence who have not kept 
this distinction in mind have brought forth nothing of religious 
value, and even some teachers who have seen the distinction have 
thought that, because there is meaning in all God's revelations, 
the meanings are all on the same level; whereas some meanings 
are clearer than others and some are more important than others. 
God, no doubt, speaks by the thunder but the thunder is in a 
foreign tongue. God is, no doubt, in all forms of his revelation, as 
the orator is in all parts of his speech; but the orator is “in”’ his 
climax more truly than he is “in” a secondary sentence, and God 
is “in” the climax at Calvary more vitally than he is “in” any 
other form of his message. In spite of the ethical seriousness of 
our day these popular misunderstandings of the nearness of God 
have thus brought confusion concerning the primacy of the Cross 
as the final revelation of God’s deep moral life. To those who find 
in current philosophy a warrant for accepting a pantheism which 
blots out all moral distinctions we must preach the cross as the 
tribute to righteousness of the Immanent God. Against all con- 
fusion of metaphysical with moral nearness we must protest that 
the moral God comes really near us only in the holy love of Calvary. 
The blurred insight and distorted perspective which put all divine 


revelations on one flat surface of equality of importance must be 


corrected by the truth that more of vast and intense moral signifi- 
cance is to be found in the suffering of the Son of God than in any 
other realm of fact or life whatsoever. The Incarnation, culmi- 
nating as it does in the Cross, is to be kept at the center of the 
kingdom of moral values. To any really live thinking the doctrine 
of divine immanence makes the coming of God in the Incarnation 
more of a moral necessity and obligation upon God than ever. 
That doctrine makes the universe the immediate product of his 
will. The world is his continuous deed, and the deed seems at 
times to express no moral purpose whatsoever. He makes roses 
and weeds, robins and vipers, lambs and tigers, with secant hint 
as to the meaning either of the beautiful or the hideous. He 
feeds every living thing—including even the bacillus of cholera 
and of tuberculosis. All terrible forces are in God’s hands and he 
is morally responsible for their moral use. We cannot clear him 
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of responsibility even with the evolutionist’s theory of the sur- 
vival of lower forms of existence. If the vermiform appendix slyly 
eluded natural selection appendicitis is with us as a matter of 
course, but all talk of such escape becomes absurd when we think 
of an immanent God. If God is “in” everything he is “in” the 
various terrible features of the world as we see it, continually pro- 
ducing and reproducing them. The bearing of all this on the moral 
problem becomes more acute when we remember the fatal fascina- 
tion of the things of sense, the steady downward drag of the earth- 
ward forces. Temptations come out of disease and out of health. 
A snare often seems spread for our feet in the very search for moral 
uprightness. If God is immanent in the universe his responsi- 
bility for the universe is such as to leave him no place for rest until 
he has paid out the last throb of his power in an overwhelming 
effort to make men see the moral spirit in which the awful cosmic 
forces are kept at their task, and thus to discharge the heavy 
bonds which he has assumed as Creator. A man with power to 
touch the characters of others for moral movement, either up or 
down, by furnishing even the occasion for temptation is under 
enormous moral debt. God has gone into debt beyond our power 
to measure. The Cross pays the debt. 

The Cross does not pay the debt in any sense, however, which 
frees the sinner from the necessity of genuinely moral repentance. 
Of course any truly ethical religious thought must put God at the 
head of all the great in the completeness and heartiness of his 
personal forgiveness of the repentant sinner, for if it would be the 
mark of moral littleness in a man to refuse to forgive a repentant 
brother it would likewise be a mark of moral smallness in God to 
refuse to forgive a repentant son. The Lord our God is a great 
God. So far as his personal recognition and approval are con- 
cerned he is instantaneous in his response to the cry of the penitent 
for relief. He could not be worthy of our moral respect and hold 
to anything like personal pride or be tardy about forgiveness 
through any personal reasons whatsoever; but the repentance 
which calls for this magnanimity must be moral. In the face of 
growing moral intensity we must not confuse repentance with 


mere sorrow at being found out in sin, or with terror at the prospect 
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of artificial penalties here or hereafter. Sin must be viewed from 
the standpoint of high morality and must be spurned for its own 
loathsomeness. So strongly are we to press home this truly moral 
character of genuine repentance that repentance itself, which is 
too often thought of as an altogether elementary and preparatory 
step in Christian life, is to be made to appear what it really is 
one of the mightiest achievements within the reach of the soul. 
Though we are willingly to cast the cloak of charity over many of 
those sins of sense into which men are often almost unconsciously 
sarried by the silent but strong pull of the earthward forces we 
must have uncompromising sternness for black outrage against 
love, for deliberate treason to confiding trust, for wicked rebellion 
or indifference to light. God is willing to forgive even these, but 
does repentance go deep enough to be taken into the account by a 
moral God? If the sinner pleads for forgiveness in the name of a 
Cross whose passionate expression of holiness he is willing to accept 
as the rule of his repentant life, there is hope; but only the Cross 
itself warrants the hope. Moral preaching of the Cross has no 
place for easy repentance. Professor Bowne, to whose clear vis- 
ion we owe so much of ethical as well as philosophical discovery, 
in his discussions of the Atonement insists so strongly upon 
the profoundly moral character of any repentance worth the 
name as to lend alarming pertinency to the question, Who then 
shall be saved? 

Moreover, a moral thought of redemption will understand that 
no repentance can make a sinner what he would have been if he 
had never sinned. In harmony, again, with the developing moral 
insight which marks our time it is frequently in order to say a 
terrible word about the deadliness of sin. God will forgive sin? 
Certainly, if repentance has any ethical content. God will remove 
the consequences of past sins on condition that the penitent help 
him eradicate them? Yes, to a certain extent, but only to a cer- 
tain extent; for, after the healing forces of the Cross have done all, 
they can never quite put a man back to the condition in which sin 
found him. It has been known from the beginning that time lost 
is lost, and everyday experience shows that memories of past 
iniquities remain to blight and soil. Can it be maintained for 
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an instant that the forgiven soul whose past wickedness has sent 
others to perdition can ever have as much of heaven as if his life 
had from the start gone out toward good? In the condition of 
almost every one of us there are consequences of past transgressions 


which can never be eliminated. Theologians may be justly criti- 


cised for laying too much stress on law conceived of as a mechanical 
system whose claims can be satisfied only by a made-to-order 
scheme of court-room sentences, but it would be hard to give too 
much respect to law conceived of as the system of methods by 
which God must proceed. Whether the result be spoken of as 
“consequential punishment,” or as the “expected working out of 
natural law,’’ this much is clear: that sin, whether unforgiven or 
forgiven, receives inevitably a most terrific penalty. Of such pun- 
ishment the Cross is the supreme instance. Dickens has pictured 
a household in which the growing son is the object of willing and 
thoughtful service on the part of afaithful family attendant. In 
an insane fit of rage the son hurls a hammer which cuts into the 
face of the attendant. The wicked deed is forgiven, but a scar 
clings like a curse across every smile which the injured one there- 
after bestows upon him who threw the missile. A certain chorus 
tells us that we shall know him by the print of the nails in his hand. 
From the standpoint of the song-writer the pierced hands are a 
revelation of the goodness of God, but from another angle they 
reveal the baseness of humanity. Any man who sees in his own 
sin a kinship to the wickedness which came to expression in sending 
the Son of God to a criminal’s death takes but small comfort in 
some reflections on the print of the nails. In the Cross the punish- 
ment of sin is in a sense made eternal; for the Cross must always 
be the Cross, and the time can never come when it shall cease to be 
humanity’s unspeakable shame. It almost damns by its unforget- 
ableness; by the simple fact that men remember the crucifixion of 
the Lord of love the punishment is carried on. Perhaps something 
of the secret of Gethsemane lies in the Master’s distress at the con- 
sciousness that the Cross, held fast forever in the memory of men 
and angels, would eternally commemorate humanity’s ill-desert. 
As I have said, the Cross is the great instance of the working of that 
constitutional law which sends evil consequence on the heels of 
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evil deed. I would not for a moment imply that this is all the 
truth, but in spite of the goodness of God’s love, and the recupera- 
tive power of sin-sick hearts, all this is true. It is morally incon- 
ceivable that the law should be otherwise. The thief was forgiven 
but forgiveness did not alter the fact of his thefts. The prodigal 
was welcomed home with feasting, but not all the spell of the 
father’s joy could lift from the son’s mind the pictures of the days 
among the swine, or make good the losses from riotous living. 
He removes our transgressions as far from us and from himself as 
the east is from the west, so far as his own personal attitude is con- 
cerned, but his moral nature makes it out of the question for him 
to give us what he had planned for us if we had never sinned. He 
will do the best he can for us under the circumstances, but the 
circumstances make an eternal difference. He sets healing forces 
to work—the very revelation of the love of the Cross is such a 
foree—but healing takes time which could otherwise have been 
given to normal and healthy growth. If it be objected that this 
same line of argument makes it likewise impossible for those who 
have been thrown behind through no fault of their own ever to 
make up the lost time, the ready response is that patient waiting 
upon Providence is itself such a quickener of vision that when the 
veil is lifted the patient waiter can no doubt see just as far as his 
apparently more fortunate brother. There is no such training 
and education, however, in sowing wild oats, or even in sinning 
that grace may abound. No knowledge of sin from the inside 
increaseth wisdom. The more we know the iaore ignorant we 
become, just as we become poorer by adding to our possessions of 
sterile lands. It is possible for a sinner to become knowledge-poor 


just as it is possible for the buyer of land to become “land-poor.” 


In odious recollections, in dulled insight, in blunted sensibilities, 
in commonplace taste, in shrunken capacity for God, evil-doers will 
show that they have been with sin and have learned of iniquity. 
We cannot fall back upon a crude metaphysies and say that all this 
is merely natural result, coming of itself, and not punishment sent 
by God. The day of such metaphysics is done. Natural laws are 
God’s ways, and serve the moral purpose which is woven into the 
inner texture of things. If I choose sin God fastens the sin upon 
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my memory, God sears my sensibility, God shrivels my soul 
toward the vanishing point; and all this as direct and immediate 
punishment. We forever glory in the Cross as the manifestation 
of God’s merciful forgiveness, and God himself must find a certain 
infinite satisfaction in the contemplation of the life-giving obedience 


of hisSon. As the dark thought of humanity’s part in the tragedy 


of the Cross comes to mind, however, we can only ery, The Cross 
of Christ redeems us; but who in the universe shall redeem the 
Cross? 

What, then, shall we do? Really moral preaching of re- 
demption answers that we are to sin not at all. If we have sinned 
we are to cease to do evil and learn to do well. The past can never 
be completely undone, but let us undo as much as we can. If we 
have started baleful fires in our own or in others’ breasts we cannot 
wholly recover the charred wastes of the past burnings, but we can 
at least try to put out the fire. The propitiation which is finally 
to satisfy God is a transformed life. In the light of the Cross we 
know that God looks more to our will to be Christlike than to the 
meager deed we actually perform in trying to be Christlike; but 
this substitution of will for deed, in his thought of us, is available 
only for those whose desire is set inflexibly toward the spirit of holy 
love set on high in the Cross. 


Framers |. Mn Cock 
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Arr. IIL—THE MISSIONARY INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY 


Tue Christian church is slowly coming to its right mind. For 
proof we note how hostility has effervesced in suspicion, and sus- 
picion has changed to indifference, and indifference has become 
interest, and interest has leaped into loyalty, and, finally, loyalty 
has been transformed into a notable pride in the fruits of the toil 
of a peculiar type of man. We cannot know too much about him. 
We were once Gentiles, and now for some ages have been intrusted 
with the holy ark. He found us in the gloom of our ancestral 
paganism. He spilled his blood lavishly on our door step that he 
might turn the door on its hinges for the entrance of Christ into 
our hearts, our homes, our national and race history. This man is 
unique among men. He swings down the centuries with free and 
powerful stride. His right to the path he has not allowed any one 
long to dispute. Not to know him is not to know the trend of 
history since Calvary. 

At the foot of the tablet erected to the memory of John Howard 
in Saint Paul’s, London, are the words: “He trod an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality.” To none other is the state- 
ment of the glorious isolation of the pioneer more fitting than to 
the man who first started around the shores of the Mediterranean 
to preach out of power the superstitions of a dark age. But since 
that time he and his comrades have been filling up the path and 
the end of the journey is none the less immortality. Now they 


seem to swarm in the world’s highways, and even to give a new 


distinetion to the unfrequented byways. No one can interpret the 


long perspective and not have to reckon with the missionary. He 
and his fellows think, in the main, alike through the long millenni- 
ums. They love, they toil, and they die as if powerfully impressed 
with the sense of absolute devotion to the orders of the same great 
Commander. They go out as if they never cared to return. Their 
whole bent is centrifugal, not centripetal. They claim to be con- 
structive, yet they leave houses, lands, wives, and children—all; 


forsaking things that other men covet having material values and 
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strain every nerve and challenge every hazard to get to “the ut- 
termost parts.’’ Nothing less than the outer rim will satisfy 
their ceaseless hunger for the last nation, the loneliest habitation, 
the abandoned man. They are a desperate set. Their fashion 


for marking off the stages of their advance is novel. They lie down 


and with their last breath call out, for encouragement to their fol- 
lowers, “ Another Empire!’’ At first glance they seem to be com- 
posing a sort of triumphal procession of blunderers, and their 
forward movement has to the uninitiated all the marks of an aim- 
less quest. I find no mention of this breed of men in the forty-six 
parallel Lives and the four detached Lives of Plutarch, nor does 
Carlyle portray him for us in his “ Heroes.’”’ Emerson has on his 
bead roll philosopher, mystic, sceptic, poet, soldier, writer, but 
not the man whom history is coming to regard as one of the “rep- 
resentative men’’ in race progress since the Christ came to earth. 
We have failed to discover any one to take his place. His great- 
ness does not appear to be exhausted. He keeps succeeding him- 
self. He defies oblivion. Rotation may be the law of nature, and 
people may say that they explore the horizon in vain for the suc- 
cessor of a great man, for his class is extinct, as Emerson affirms; 
but the world is not done with the missionary. To the past he 
was a necessity, the present is an epitome of his idealism, and the 
future is inconceivable with him as a minus quantity. The phi- 
losophy of history is now coming to take him by the hand for a 
cordial greeting on the level. For the homiletic classic he is still 
an immortal supporting column. Romanticism in the pulpit 
welcomes his everlasting freshness. The infinite variations of his 
appearance make him an unspeakable benediction to unnumbered 
pulpits and pews. One of them is seen swimming through the 
angry surf off the island of Malta; he is an expert in prayer and in 
the swimmer’s art. His versatility takes the breath out of our 
wonder. He got into history by the name of Paul. Yonder are 
men in a boat off the coast of Fife. They mourn the gloomy pros- 
pect: “The snow closes the road along the shore; the storm bars 
our way over the sea,” the leader says; “there is still the way of 
Heaven that lies open.” It is Cuthbert speaking, the glorious 
herald of Northumbria. And now, after long centuries have gone 
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by, it is a man in the hot streets of Goa ringing a hand bell to 
attract the dusky peoples to hear his strange but comforting mes- 
sage. It is Xavier. Again, it is another swimmer cast on the 
coast of Mauritius, indeed twice wrecked before he arrives in India. 
It is a Scotchman, and they call him Alexander Duff. Then the 
vision changes and we are watching a fugitive in a jungle of India. 
Mutiny is abroad; it is midnight; the burden bearers have deserted ; 
tigers prowl about. The man steps out from the path, lifts his hat, 
in the time of awful peril, and prays two minutes as he had never 
prayed before. He steps back into the path and there he finds the 
bearers bent to their loads. It is William Butler. And there in 
Calcutta goes a tall form with a white cotton umbrella overhead. 
He is bare-footed. It is Taylor calling the Eurasians to Jesus. 
Once more: the blue sky of the New Hebrides overarches a placid 
form lying in a canoe; his breast is covered with palms and under- 
neath are five spear wounds. The boat floats out into the lagoon 
and is welcomed by weeping followers. It is the body of John 
Coleridge Patteson, Bishop, and like Bishop Coke he is lowered for 
burial into the sea. As the pictures of this man’s wanderings and 
apostolates and evangelisms rise before us the tribute to Livingstone 
comes to mind. One night in 1887 Henry Morton Stanley was on 
board the Peace, on the broad bosom of the Congo, talking of 
Africa and her degraded condition, and the only regeneration 
possible for her. Stanley said, “If Dr. Livingstone were alive to- 
day I would take all the honors, all the praise, that men have 
showered upon me; I would put them at his feet and say, Here you 
are, old man; they are all yours.” 

It begins to dawn upon us that the missionary interpretation 
of history may in the long run hold good. If so, it behooves the 
Christian church to adopt his theory, breathe his spirit, and pray 
God for a share of his power. What has he done? Look a bit. 

I. He first appears as a miracle-worker. If we had had in- 
sight we might have surmised the truth. The Master told him that 
he would work greater miracles than the Master himself had done. 
It might take time but he would get them done. Three centuries 
file by in slow procession, each column bannered by the insignia of 
a haughty imperialism, and at the end he substitutes his own for 
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the Roman’s ancient standard. None but the most wealthy and 
active imagination can recreate this most tremendous conversion 
of all time. Renan, indulging in extravagant appreciation of 
Greece, has this: “I will even add that, in my opinion, the greatest 


miracle on record is Greece itself,” and another writer, more 
eloquent than sober, has said: “ Except the blind forces of nature, 
nothing moves in this world which is not Greek in its origins.” 
Surely a scholar’s strabismus. For while Greece was easily the 


master in the field of culture, and forever glorious, Rome sur- 
passed her in the field of practical politics, and yet the latter, 
forever illustrious in imperial rule, found her master in the humble 
evangelist. The same missionary who left his message upon the 
hill with the Athenian philosophers lifted the scepter of the Naz- 
arene over the Capitoline Hill. So Professor Edward A. Freeman 
is right in declaring, “The miracle of miracles, greater than dried- 
up seas and cloven rocks, greater than the dead rising again to life, 
was when Augustus on his throne, Pontiff of the gods of Rome, 
himself a god to the subjects of Rome, bent himself to become the 
worshiper of a crucified provincial of his empire.’* Not even the 
devotion of the able reactionary Julian could restore the pagan 
faith which this itinerant had so uprooted. He smiled at the 
helpless disgust of the emperor when he discovered that at one of 
the greatest shrines in Asia the hecatomb which should have been 
offered had shrunk to a paltry goose. He knew why the statue of 
Victory, Rome’s chief patron in her last days, was voted out 
and down by the rising Christian majority in the Senate. The 
transformation of pagan into Christian Rome took place over his 
dead and often defiled body, but it took place. 

From Rome to Madagascar and Polynesia is a long leap, but 
the same miracle worker is present to astonish us with his power. 
What if Froude writes despairingly of the work in Zealand? Charles 
Darwin declared that “the lesson of the missionary is the en- 
chanter’s wand.” What if Dr. Oscar Lenz sneers in the London 
Times that missions in Africa are a failure? James Russell Lowell 
votes with mighty conviction that they are not, and Count Lim- 
burg-Hirum returns to Europe amazed at having been “ welcomed 
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in the land of cannibals by children singing hymns,” and the 
father of modern geography, Ritter, calls the work of the mission- 
arv a “miracle’”’ indeed. In 1819 the Church Missionary Society 
sent to Sierra Leone a poor German laborer, William B. Johnson, 
to a refuse population in which there were twenty-seven tribes, 
and as many dialects, and war was perpetual. In seven years 
Johnson died, but he lived long enough to see the country trans- 
formed; every trade represented, even the professions, a family altar 
in every home, thousands of children at school, a church—builded 
by natives -~holding two thousand hearers. ‘To work this miracle 
these men have not canted, they have not cringed, they have not 
despaired ; they have not halted before a hard job, nor made courage 
wait on caution, nor hesitated to pay for success at the expense of 
their own lives, preferring death to failure. They earn the enco- 
mium of the Lord’s fools rather than that of worldly wise men. 
And the sheen of dress parade is always more offensive than the 
dust of the battle. They have not always had the pleasure of 
choosing the alternative of the Spartan mother, “either with your 
shield or on it,’’ for oftentimes it has been neither, and Patteson is 
dropped into the sea, Williams of Erromanga is eaten by cannibals, 
and Hannington is decapitated and his head likely set on a pole to 


adorn the rude entrance to the hut of some chieftain in equatorial 


Africa. Livingstone’s bones, it is true, get interment in West- 
minster, but his heart is now mingled with the dust of the shore 
of Lake Bangweolo, and so he holds two continents in holy bonds 
for the redemption of both 

II. The next thing was to get the nations of the future. The 
missionary has never failed to divine the regnant qualities that 
lie latent in certain races. He must needs work for the future 
through those peoples who, by instinct for expansion, by growth, 
by industrial supremacy, by the long call of Providence are to mas- 
ter the next half hundred and the next half thousand vears. He 
lays his hand upon the hand of the coming masters of men. When 
he stands at the base line of what Merivale ealls the greatest event 
of secular history, the fall of Rome, he rushes off to seed down 
the new peoples with his faith. In the fourth century he is Ulphilas 
journeying to the North to take the edge off the barbarism of the 
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Goths before they should reach the Imperial city. Again, at the 
opening of the fifth century, when Honorius, weakling that he was, 
fell down helpless before Alaric, even then a monk by name Hono- 
ratus redeemed the name from dishonor and dispatched from his 


home in Lerins numerous laborers to the south and west of Gaul. 


The Goth took Rome by storm; the missionary took the world by 


love, and ushered in a more enduring conquest. In the outer cir- 
cuits of the Empire he goes by the name of Columba, and then 
Columban, and Gallus, and Patrick, among the Celts. Then, 
when the rough Saxon swept the British church from the Eastern 
half of the island, a new man appears, and they eall him Augustine, 
and the seventh century starts out with a fresh guarantee that the 
future is to fall in with the plans of this breed of miracle workers. 

This brings the Saxon in to add permanence to the evangelism 
of the emotional Celt. None have left more inerasible footprints 
than those of the good monk of Exeter, Boniface, “the apostle of 
Germany.” On the shores of the Zuyder Zee and in the forests 
of Thuringia this man is paying back the debt of England to the 
Continent and overpaying it, as with his kinsmen Wilibald and 
Wunnibald, and their sister with her thirty companions, he gave 
permanence to the earlier settlements and expanded the narrow 
confines of earlier labors. At seventy-four he hears the footfall of 
armed men approaching his tent. Pagan insolence bears down the 
saint as he cries to his followers, “Lift not a staff against them,” 
and gains a martyr’s death. In the ninth century the periphery 
is pushed farther to the north, when Anskar, another apostle, 
brings Norway in line with the trend of the ages and the mercy, 
the patience, and the love of God. “The far-off divine event”’ 
draws a trifle nearer when the fiery vikings of Scandinavia get the 
conviction that to them too is committed the “faith once delivered 
to the saints.” And now far to the northeast flames the holy 
torch in the hands of the Greek missionaries Cyril and Methodius, 
whose gift of the Bible in the vernacular of the Slavonic tribes 
tempered the harshness of the masterful peoples of the Scythian 
steppes. That the new nations, even if only half Christianized, 
saved Europe from being crushed by Islam needs no argument. 
The cross was not stifled by the crescent. Then fell the dark ages. 
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Then the Crusaders rush to Syria. Then falls the time of internal 
reorganization, illuminated, however, by a martyr’s death when the 
illustrious Raymond Lull, a second Saint Augustine in his early 
life of waywardness and also in his later humble spirit and tireless 
zeal for the Master of scholars as well as of saints, led him to appeal 
to warrior popes for backing to carry not a weaponed, but a 
reasonable gospel to the followers of Mohammed in Northern 
Africa, thus proving that men who would not yield to the sword 
of the knight might be won by the summons to reason and the 
offer of divine love. 

In the long interim in which the nations of Europe were 
realizing their aims at unification, and in which the efforts at reform 
and revival flung off from the parent church the branches of the 
Reformation church, and Europe was getting herself adjusted to 
the new relations of life political and religious, we find the mis- 
sionary pausing for guidance into the new field which the discovery 
of America laid bare. Catholicism was not long in offering new 
opportunities to Xavier and Las Casas, the former in the East and 
the latter in the West, models both of ambitious zeal and appealing 
humility. Protestantism was too busy justifying itself, in the 
sixteenth century, before human thought and conflicting political 
aims to spend its resources in going to the farthest shores, and it was 
not until the new viewpoint was rationalized that it got under 
way in foreign fields. Luther had said, “In a hundred years it 
will all be over.”’ This doubtless chilled for a while the centrifugal 
ferment of protestantism. Yet soon the Elijah mantle of the 
original apostolate drops upon the shoulders of the latest zealot 
for life and liberty. It was Raleigh who made the first subserip- 
tion for foreign missions, and the diarist of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
tells the faith of the English mariner: “The sowing of Chiistianity 
must be the chief intent of such as shall make any attempt at for- 
eign discovery, or else whatever is builded upon other foundation 
shall never obtain happy success or continuance.”’ Now it is broad 
day in the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. The seventeenth 
century walks into view leading John Eliot by the hand. And 
the very year, 1649, in which the faithless Charles Stuart lost his 


head saw the organization of the first Protestant Missionary Society 
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in England. Old Europe is amazingly interested in the New World 
and in Asia, in most ways with abominable selfishness; but at 
times, from the anvil on which she is pounding out and shaping 


destiny, there falls a bright spark of idealism that lives on until 
it becomes a star of the first magnitude. In 1705 Bartholomew 
Ziegenbald departs for India, and August 7, 1707, he dedicates the 
first Protestant church in Asia. It was the sense of the needs of 
the Colonial church in Maryland that led Dr. Bray from London 
as “ecclesiastical commissary,” and he it was who inspired the 
organization, in 1701, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The modern movement is on, and there is no stopping it. 
That ever glorious eighteenth century, though called by Carlyle “an 
unheroic age,’’ gets its name upon God’s honor roll, for the year 
1732 is no more great because it is the birth year of Washington 
than it is for the matchless faith and fine fervor of the Moravians 
at Herrnhut to get to “the uttermost parts,” for in that year, as if, 
too, in answer to the Lettres Philosophique of Voltaire just issued, 
two plain men, the one a potter and the other a carpenter, Leonard 
Dober and David Nitschman, left Herrnhut at three o'clock one 
morning carrying hand bundles, and with less than four dollars in 
pocket, to begin a journey of six hundred miles afoot, with four 
thousand miles farther to follow. In the years immediately after 
this one their missionary passion attained the most prolifie propor- 
tions known in history. And with the coming of the matchless 
nineteenth century the Teutonic peoples, who had thus far been 
shaping history for Europe and America, now outdo themselves 
in their set determination to fix the standard for the rest 
of the world and multiply missionary societies through the century 
at the rate of more than one for every two years. 

This lone missionary is the man who is teaching the world, 
through the push of the main agent of God in the whole world’s 
forward movement, that John Fiske was right in saying that there 
is to be not less, but more, of religion in the future. “The world 
needs to know,” says Dr. E. E. Hale, “when it speaks of physical 
discovery and material progress, that discovery itself is never 
physical, and that progress is itself always spiritual.’’ In his 
emphasis upon this proposition the man with the Book under his 
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arm, and in the vernacular of the new people he faces, surveys a 
future of whose riches in all the agents of progress the newspaper, 
the railroad, steamships, telegraph, schools, factories, art halls, 
churches, and even its militarism—he is the comprehensive augury, 
exposition, regeneration, and crown. For the multiplied agencies 
of our advance are getting results like those to which Sir James 
Macintosh referred when conversing with Henry Martyn, saying 
that there was a striking analogy between the situation of the 
K’nglish peoples in the Orient and that of Alexander when he 
made the East Greek in order to make way for the religion 
of the Lord Jesus. In the same fashion is the nineteenth century 
striving to get control of peoples in Asia and Africa who are 
to have a hand in the affairs of the future. They must not 
become injurious users of the easy privileges of modern inter- 
course among nations, old and new, and they must be won to 
Christ if those nations already Christian are to be safe from evil 
contact with twentieth century forms of heathenisms. So William 
Carey reaches India in 1793. Dr. Morrison gets to Canton, China, 
in 1807. Henry Martyn is in Persia in 1811; Adoniram Judson in 
Burmah, 1812; Dr. Duff in Calcutta, 1829; and the stream has 
flowed full since then. 

The world has been eyeing that wonder-child among the na- 
tions, come to power within a half century—Japan. In 1859 the 
missionary got a footing there and won a convert after five years; 
by twelve years he had ten. Then behold: in twenty years there 
were twenty-seven missionary societies on the ground, and now 
Christian chaplains, officers and privates and nurses pray and fight 
and die on the road to Harbin, winning victories for progress far up 
in Manchuria. The powder cart is an uncouth chariot for the King’s 
agents to charter for a short passage, but somehow the Cause of 
sauses gets on even if for a while the only music is the vicious 
shriek of the cracking shrapnel. The fact to be evermore remem- 
bered is that this man with the Book must now be -in haste, tre- 
mendous haste. Turn to this man’s record in Africa. At the close 
of the last century but one the Moravians renewed their grip there 
in 1812 the Wesleyans entered; in 1832 Melville B. Cox goes to 


Liberia, not to return; then in goes Livingstone and soon Mackaye 
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at his heels, to be followed by Hannington, the last two dying— 
one of fever, the other of spear-thrusts but leaving in their train 
a vigorous body of native Christians in Uganda able to preserve 
their integrity and to propagate their faith. It was my good 
fortune, fourteen years ago, to hear Mr. Stanley, just four days 
back from his Emin Pasha Expedition, address the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Salisbury Square upon the work of Mackaye. 
He declared it his profound conviction that, if every vestige of 
Christianity were erased from the earth save the church in Uganda, 


there was enough life there, enough intelligent spirituality, enough 


power, to start the gospel around the world again. Truly it was a 
wonderful people for whom the Scotch honor student and the 
crack oarsman of Oxford gave their lives just in time to get equa- 
torial Africa in line with the plans of God for the twentieth century. 
This file-leader of civilization turns to the Pacific Ocean in good 
time to get things ready for some stupendous happenings in the 
present century whose outcome none of us can know. New 
Zealand is called upon to line up with the forces of the one Kingdom 
toward which all others are gravitating. Williams of Erromanga 
is the first martyr. James Calvert gets the hearts of the Fijis and 
lives to see cannibalism transformed to a Christian civilization. 
In 1850 Captain Gardiner leads the gospel expedition to Patagonia, 
and is the first to land and the last to expire on that inhospitable 
coast. Most precious seed is this “blood of martyrs.’’ At Aneit- 
yum, in the Samoan group, is this legend on a memorial tablet 
telling of Geddie: “When he landed here, in 1848, there were no 
Christians, and when he left here, in 1872, there were no heathens.”’ 
Surely too much was done there for more not to be done. In 
these islands savagism, infanticide, lust, cannibalism, ran riot, yet 
in less than fifty years nearly thrice twenty thousand had joined 
the church and not a cottage lacked its Bible and hymn book. 
Thirty years after the first missionary put foot on the shore at 
Hawaii the native church had organized a “Society for the Promo- 
tion of Foreign Missions,” the very men who had offered loathsome 
sacrifices now giving and getting money for the purpose. So 
when Mr. M. D. Conway, the graduate of Dickinson College but 
later a liberal preacher in London, visited Honolulu he was dis- 
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appointed, on Sunday, at not finding the natives “swimming around 
the ship in Arcadian innocence,” but, instead, the city quiet and 
“paralyzed by piety.’’ He had to go to church to see the people. 

III. In another emphasis of these later days the missionary is 
typical of the times. It is not that he is growing up to the spirit 
of the new day, for he has always been pointing to the day; has 
indeed led up to it. The world seems to be swinging into its final 
gait toward democracy. But nearly two millenniums ago Paul 
wrote to the Colossians thus: “We warn every one, and instruct 
every one, with all the wisdom we possess, in the hope of bringing 
every one into God’s presence perfected by union with Christ.” In 
this undisguised love for men he took up the cause of Onesimus, 
the slave; and lo, long ages after there sits a man on the bank of 
the Nile writing to his sister in Scotland, “I have just seen one of 
my black sisters toiling up the steep path,” and they call him 
General Gordon. And in the same spirit that young aristocrat of 
Eton, Coleridge Patteson, refused to call the heathen of the South 
Pacific “savages.’’ They were all “men” to him. Ziegenbald’s 
first five converts were slaves. Once in Cape Colony the words 
over the church doors were, “ Dogs and Hottentots not admitted.”’ 
But not for long. The French governor of Madagascar told the 
first missionary that he could never make the blacks Christians, 
for they were brutes. The missionary waited a bit and then 
published his answer. Hundreds of churches and thousands of 
lay preachers, with their devout followers, have long since stilled 
the inhospitable sign and the inhuman word. The human soul 
has its value in the eyes of God. It is coming to have it in the 
attention of human government. Mr. Bryce has said that the 
American type is that to which all others are slowly tending. 
Cavour declared that “Society is marching with long strides 
toward democracy. ... Is it a good? Is it an evil? I know little 
enough, but it is, in my opinion, the inevitable future of humanity.” 
If the form of government which is of, by, and for the people is to 
be imperishable it will become so only as the world rises to the 
high valuation set by Paul, by Aidan, by Xavier, by Eliot, by Las 
Casas, by John Hunt, by Alexander Mackaye, by Henry Martyn, 
by William Taylor, by Hudson Taylor, by James Chalmers, and 
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Fidelia Fiske, and Isabella Thoburn, upon the common man of 
the world; in whose life ultimate kingship is to have its crown and 


ultimate priesthood to win its consecration. In his purpose to 


preach the gospel to the poor the missionary is in line with one 
of the latest German philosophers, Wundt: “ Religion, moreover, 
is always the point where the man who is debarred from all higher 
interests of intellectual culture can meet his fellow men.” Some- 
times good men err in this matter, as when Dr, Durbin in 1859 said 
that his plan would be to marry into the family of a rajah, and then 
by means of the inherited control of the destinies of a few millions 
he would speedily accomplish the work of righteousness. The nod- 
ding of this Homer however did not prevent him from outrunning 
this sorry dream with his masterful stewardship of the policy of 
our church. Let us not miss the mark. Let us not follow the 
leaders of caste in the Orient in their scorn of the “lower classes.” 
The mandarin Pung Kwang Yen, at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions, advised missionaries to appeal to the upper classes by 
offering them advanced learning and technical information. Our 
foundation is not culture first, and then righteousness, and if China 
is to trail after the great Teacher she must have not foremost the 
title “Bachelor of Arts,” but “Born Again.” One B.A. is di- 
vinely fundamental, the other is humanly inevitable. When the 
economic reformer cries out “I am for men,”’ it is high time for the 
church to pray again for a true vision of true duty. 

IV. In one other light the man of whom I write has always 
been supreme: in his enthusiasm. From the days when the Jewish 
synagogue and the Roman Senate failed to confine within its orig- 
inal limits the new Faith, down to the days in which the East 
India Company sent a solemn memorial to Parliament declaring 
that “the sending of Christian missionaries into our Eastern pos- 
sessions is the maddest, most extravagant, most expensive, and 
most unwarrantable project that was ever proposed by a lunatic 
fanatic,” this man put up against the stoic spirit that dominated 
the Eternal City that contagious sympathy with human suffering 
and against the infernal selfishness of the great commercial mo- 
nopoly that sublime devotion to the will of God before which 


adamant melts like wax. To-day the Company is a bad memory, 
36 
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while hundreds of churches dot the banks of the Ganges. What 
will you call that which led Carey to work seven years to get one 
convert, or the Moravians in the mountains of Thibet to wait 
from 1856 te 1879 for their first baptized convert? or that kept the 
Church Missionary Society in Foochow for eleven years, like the 
needle to the pole, without a single addition? ‘This spirit is su- 
preme after two millenniums of trial. It shows no sign of de- 
generacy. The stamp ol the Divine is upon it. It comes to the 
home church at this time with power for inspiration just as men 
are saying that enthusiasm is dying out. This is the tercentenary 
of the publication of the immortal Don Quixote, and well do 
Spaniards celebrate the fame of Cervantes. Heine said “it was 
the greatest satire against human enthusiasm ever penned.” Is he 
right? Hecannot be. “No one, not even a Cervantes, can make a 
satire against human enthusiasm. On that vast target every 
arrow must lose itself.” Cervantes shattered the dream of Chiv- 
alry that he might give substance to the hopes of true zeal, of real 
daring, and of enduring self-devotion. He substituted the modern 
for the medizval world, the world of realities for that of shams, and 
for the knight who took a tilt at windmills he ushered in “the 
valiant man and true.” ‘This divine fire will respond to all calls. 
It makes good against all despair. It sees in brown skins men for 
whom Christ gave himself to the Jerusalem mob. It pulls out the 
Cambridge cricket champions, the famous Studd brothers, from 


their round of excitements in England, and extemporizes a mis- 
sion in Central China. When one man falls it offers a score. 
James Hannington is murdered in Africa. A memorial service is 


held at Oxford with two thousand men present to grit their teeth 
and vainly grieve. A speaker in closing asked, “Who will take 
Jim Hannington’s place?’’ Two hundred men rose to their feet. 
It will not fail to make its appeal to the home church if pulpit and 
pew only get to know of the endless jubilee in missionary biography. 
[t is the most transferable of all earth’s riches. It gains by going. 
The “Haystack Monument” at Williams College, while it cele- 
brates a noble passion for souls in the hearts of Mills, Richards, 
Rice, and Hall, will yet crumble before the enthusiasm their self- 
surrender generated ceases to exert its wholesome energies for the 
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good of men. A flaming life is a perpetual stimulus. David 
Brainerd led his class at Yale, gave himself to the Indians, and 
burned to the socket, but not till he set in motion an ideal passion 
for men under which Levi Parsons, first Protestant missionary to 
Jerusalem, and Carey, Chalmers, and Martyn leaped at the call of 
God. Adoniram Judson, first honor man of his class at Brown 
University, was keyed up to his mission work by a holy determina- 
tion under whose spur he defied twenty-one months of prison life 
in the East, part of the time in the cage in which a lion had died. 
This expansive philanthropy corrals whole families for service. 
Dr. H. L. Gulick went to the Micronesian Islands and thirty-five 
years were not sufficient to wilt his dauntless spirit. His next 
younger brother went to Spain, and a still younger brother left for 
Japan. So they are to go on till the King is universally heralded. 

Dr. R. 8. Storrs well expressed the glory of the conquering 
faith of this man without whom history would possess another 
meaning: “He expects long toil, dreary wildernesses, battles with 
giants, and spasms of fear in the heart of the church. But he looks 
as surely as he looks for the sunrise, after nights of tempest and of 
lingering dawn, for the ultimate illumination of the world by Faith. 
And however full of din and dissonance the history of mankind 
has seemed hitherto, seems even to-day, he anticipates already 
the harmonies to be in it as, under the guidance of Him of Galilee, 
it draws toward its predestined close, not sentimental or idyllic, 
but epic and heroic.”” May the whole church be aroused by the 


contagion of this man’s wisdom, his faith, his heroism, to speed’ the 


work of the world’s redemption, until onlookers shall not be 
sceptical when we cry out, with Zinzendorf: “I have but one 
passion, and it is He—He only.” 
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Art. [V.—METHODISM AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Ir has been observed by many students of public affairs that 
a political crisis often serves to reveal, rather than to create, a new 
alignment of forces. The rearrangement of parties has been pro- 
ceeding quietly for a generation without attracting notice, when 
a sudden emergency makes it necessary for sides to be taken and 
the ‘‘ Yeas” of the last roll call are now found to have transferred 
themselves to the “‘ Nays.’’ The crisis is thus the test of the change, 
not its cause. Something of this kind has happened in connection 
with the recent English Education Acts. The last great educa- 
tional struggle was in 1870. In that year the influence of the 
Wesleyan Methodists was cast against the Nonconformist claims, 
and for a long time the thorough-going Dissenters bitterly resented 
the fact that this influence prevented the Forster Act from being 
made an entirely Liberal measure. In the hotter conflict which is 
being waged to-day the Methodists are, in the main, at one with 
the Congregationalists and the Baptists. The policy for national 
education, as affirmed by the deliberate vote of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, demands “the placing of a Christian un- 
sectarian school, under adequate and representative management, 
within reach of every child’’—a platform practically identical with 
that of the National Free Church Council. Further, the Conference, 
while refusing to express an opinion on the desirability of the 
Pa&ive Resistance movement, has declared “its profound sym- 
pathy with many men and women who have deemed it to be their 
duty as Christian citizens to resist by lawful means the payment of 
compulsory rates.’’ Now the Wesleyan Methodist Conference is 
a body that always moves slowly. It never goes in advance of the 
general sentiment of its adherents, but is frequently criticised for 
lagging so far behind it, and there can be little doubt that a refer- 
endum would show a majority of Methodist members in favor of a 
much stronger pronouncement. Prominent ministers, like the Rev. 
J.Seott Lidgett, and prominent laymen, like Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., 
are among the leaders of the Passive Resistance agitation, and 


a list of the citizens, now numbering over fifty-three thousand, 
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who have suffered a distraint upon their goods rather than pay 
what they believe to be an unjust rate would show a considerable 


proportion of Wesleyan names. The same remark would apply 


to a list of those citizens, in various parts of the country, who have 
been sentenced to imprisonment for this cause. Indeed, the most 
distinguished name that has hitherto appeared on this latter list 
is that of a beloved Methodist veteran, the Rev. Thomas Champness, 
whose name, through his devotion to rural evangelism by means of 
his “Joyful News” mission, has become a household word in 
hundreds of English villages, and whose consignment to gaol, not 
once only but twice, has deeply stirred a multitude of persons pre- 
viously indifferent to the situation. This means a revolution in 
the attitude of Wesleyan Methodism toward the Church of England. 
It means an abandonment of the traditional attempt to hold a 
middle position between the Establishment and Dissent, and a 
frank recognition that the true place of John Wesley 's followers is 
by the side of the advocates of complete religious equality. 

First let us note what has been going on within Methodism 
kv ry decade has weakened the traditional influences which once 
made for alliance with the Established Church. Fifty years ago 
in many Methodist homes there were family memories and associa- 
tions promoting a sense of relationship with the Church of England, 
and to that extent repelling any thought of kinship with Dissenters 
By this time these associations have almost disappe ared To the 
present generation there is no feeling of Anglican ancestry; Meth- 
odism, not the Church of England, is “Mother Church.” An 
illustration of this may be seen in the steady decrease in the use 
of the Anglican liturgy in the Wesleyan Methodist services. It is 
still read at the morning service in some of the town chapels, but 
even there it is not likely to hold its ground for more than a few 
years. The congregations generally feel it to be out of harmony 
with the ethos of Methodism, and it is no longer supported by any 
historic sentiment. The Methodism of the twentieth century is, 
in fact, only beginning to work out the impulses it has received 
during the last generation. The late Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, the 
most powerful force in Methodism during that period, was himself 
strongly inclined to emphasize the connection of Methodism with 
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the Church of England, as was particularly shown by a notable 
utterance of his on the historic episcopate. But the effect of his 
influence has been quite opposite to his personal predilections. 
He left behind him a revived Methodism with a new evangelistic 
aggressiveness, a new disposition to exert its strength in public 
affairs, and a new sense of its ability to stand alone. The result 
has been a deliberate breaking-away from the old status of “a poor 
relation of the Church of England.” This spirit has been greatly 
stimulated by the realization, due mainly to the Methodist Keu- 
menical Conferences, of the extent to which Methodism has spread 
throughout the world. The discovery that within a hundred 
years of the death of John Wesley the number of his followers in 
English-speaking countries already exceeded the total number of 
communicants of the churches that derive from Canterbury natur- 
ally made it easier for Methodists to regard their own organization 
as a church that had passed the stage of adolescence, and that 
had not only the opportunity but the duty of accomplishing its 
own work in the world without being hampered in any respect by 
the traditions of an earlier day. A formal expression of this 
independence was made a few years ago by the change of official 
designation from “ Wesleyan Methodist Society ” to “ Wesleyan 
Methodist Church.” The former name was a relic of the time when 
Wesleyan Methodism was a society within the Church of England, 
just as to-day the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew is a society within 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of this country. The new name 
denotes an absolute ecclesiastical separation, and indicates that 
Wesleyan Methodism now regards itself as no longer a mere religious 
association, but as possessing all the characteristics and exercising 
all the funetions of a Christian Church. If, then, the Church of 
England had remained the same the natural development of Wes- 
leyan Methodism would have sufficed to make more distinct and 
positive the separation between the two bodies. But the Church 


of England has not remained the same. One thing in particular 


has happened—the Oxford Movement. Before the spread of 
Tractarianism there was no irreconcilable difference between the 
teaching of the parish church and that of the village chapel. The 
sermons of the Low Church clergy were often tinged with Calvinism, 
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but otherwise there was nothing either in doctrine or ritual to pro- 
voke the strong antipathy of the Methodist. He objected to the 
clergyman of the Established Church for stopping too soon, not 
for going too far. The clergyman was evangelical; the Methodist 
was evangelical also. Most Methodists would have agreed with 
one of their number who defined Methodism as “Church of Eng- 
land felt’’; it was the actual experience of what in the Church of 
England was scarcely more than theoretical. The Methodist not 
only believed in the forgiveness of sins but he gave himself no rest 


until he had received the witness of the Spirit to his own pardon; 


he not only believed in the communion of saints, he enjoyed its 
privileges week by week in the class meeting. One might, indeed, 
generalize by saying that the work of the Methodist preachers 
was supplementary to that of the Anglican clergy rather than con- 
tradictory of it. In more than one instance an Evangelical clergy- 
man whose preaching of repentance had awakened his hearers 
openly rejoiced when the further ministrations of a Methodist 
exhorter led them on from conviction of sin to a spiritual renewal. 
In the same way the religious instruction given at the parish day 
school met the acquiescence, if not the entire approval, of 
Methodist parishioners. They were not content without add- 
ing to it in the teaching of the Sunday school and the home, 
but as far as it went they had little fault to find with it. There 
might be a large number of parishes in which the Church school was 
the only means of education, but in very few places was this limita- 
tion regarded as a grievance. How different is the situation to- 
day! In the series of resolutions passed at the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference of 1903 one of the most significant paragraphs is that 
in which the Conference expresses its “regret that in many in- 
stances Methodist children are compelled to receive religious 
teaching repulsive to their parents and at variance with the truths 
of the Protestant Christian faith.” It is no longer a matter of 
indifference that in each of 8,000 parishes the only school is under 
Anglican control, and that of the 46 residential training colleges 
32 are connected with the Church of England. That in a group 
of ten villages in East Norfolk no less than 675 out of 863 children 
in the church schools should come from Methodist homes might 
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have been considered no cause for anxiety, but the case is altered 
when it becomes possible for these children to be taught doctrines 
which their parents hold in utter abhorrence. Many parish schools, 
supported almost entirely by public funds, are now used as propa- 
gandist centers for extreme High Church doctrine, including 
auricular confession and the mass, and pupils in such schools are 
told that Dissenters are persons who worship God according to 
their own evil and corrupt imaginations. It is true that there 
exists a “conscience clause”? which makes attendance at religious 
teaching voluntary, but in English villages and in many English 
towns there are means of making this clause a dead letter. From 
the disabilities involved in this condition of things the Wesleyan 
Methodist finds himself no more exempt than the Congregationalist 
or the Baptist. In fact, he feels them in a special degree, inas- 
much as they are particularly acute in the rural districts, where 
Methodism, largely owing to its circuit system, has a stronger 
hold than any other Nonconformist churches. Whatever, then, 
may have been the services of the Oxford Movement in reviving 
the Church in which it originated, one of its results outside has 
been to turn the separation of Methodism from that Church into 
antagonism. Methodism is no longer able to regard the Church 
of England as a friendly neighbor, or even as a neutral, but has 
been compelled to recognize in her an aggressive foe. It used to 
be said that, in the event of Disestablishment, a large number of 
Wesleyan Methodists would transfer their ecclesiastical allegiance 
to the Church of England. As soon as her exceptional political 
privilege was removed and she became freed from state control, 
their religious preferences, it was said, would direct their steps 
back to the parish church. There was a time, not so long ago, 
when such a prediction would have been generally accepted. To- 
day no one who knows anything of the spirit of Methodism would 
admit it, except with the proviso that from the disestablished 
organization the High Church element must first have been re- 
moved. The tendency now is rather in the opposite direction. 
Wesleyan Methodism in the large towns, and especially in the sub- 
urbs, is receiving constant accessions from Protestant members of 


the Church of England, who find the worship and teaching at their 
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own churches no longer tolerable. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the argument most frequently used in behalf of the 
retention of the liturgy at Wesleyan Methodist services is that its 
use makes the service less strange to the Evangelicals who come 
over from the Established Church. Accordingly, just as the in- 
tolerance of the bishops of his day drove John Wesley, against his 
will, into a career of evangelism unsanctioned by ecclesiastical 
authority, so the intolerance of the High Church clergy has to-day 
driven Wesleyan Methodism, much against the will of its senior 
representatives at least, into a position of definite alienation from 
the Church of England. But the pressure of events, which has 
removed Methodism from one religious association, has, by the 
same action, brought her into another. The establishment of 
the National Free Church Council came at just the time and in just 
the way to promote her alliance with the general body of Noncon- 
formists. This organization, now nine years old, consists of rep- 
resentatives of eight hundred local Free Church Councils through- 
out the country. Its composition is local, not denominational. 
It has, accordingly, no representatives from the Congregational 
Union, the Baptist Union, the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
ete. A Methodist minister or layman who takes part in the delib- 
erations of the National Council does so not in virtue of any ap- 
pointment by the Methodist Conference, but as a delegate from the 
Free Church Council of Manchester, or Brighton, or Plymouth, as 
the case may be. This local basis of union makes possible a 
coOperation which could not have come about if the promoters 
of the movement had waited until national organizations of the 
various Nonconformist churches were willing to undertake re- 
sponsibility for it. The Wesleyan Methodist Conference would un- 
doubtedly have refused to ineur such responsibilities as would 
have been involved in making itself officially a constituent part 
of a Free Church Federation; but if the Wesleyan Methodists in 
any particular town see fit to unite with other Nonconformists for 
any desirable end the Conference has no objection to offer. 

So far I have taken into account no other form of Methodism 
than what is known as “the parent body.” Many writers upon 
this subject—practically all Anglican writers—seem to think that 
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the Wesleyan Church constitutes the whole of English Methodism. 
This is a serious mistake at any time, and particularly when the 
relation of Methodism to the Church of England is in question. 
Statistics show that the total membership of the junior Methodist 
Churches—the “ Minor Methodists”’ as they are frequently called 

is equal to more than seven tenths of the membership of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church. Now these Churches, the oldest of which 
originated six years after the death of John Wesley, began their 
existence one stage further removed from the Church of England, 
and without any sense of that derivation from Anglicanism which 
long persisted in Wesleyan Methodism. Of the traditions which 
until lately made the latter body a conservative force in relation 
to questions of church and state they know nothing whatever. 
They have been, from the first, consciously and avowedly Non- 
conformist and Dissenting. In proportion to their strength they 
have taken as large a share as the Baptists and the Congregation- 
alists in the Disestablishment agitation. Their Conferences have 


not hesitated to commit themselves to positions, with respect to 


such controversies, which Wesleyan Methodism as yet permits 
only to its members as individuals. As to Passive Resistance, one 
of these Conferences has gone so far as to instruct the principals 
of its denominational colleges to refuse payment of the education 
rate. The junior Methodist Churches, which had not waited until 
the institution of the Free Church Council system to codperate 
with other Nonconformists, have gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunities it has afforded and have taken a prominent part in 
molding its policy. Upon these churches the effect of the Oxford 
Movement has been even more repellent than upon Wesleyan 
Methodism, in proportion as their own ecclesiastical position has 
been broader, and in proportion, too, as their members, being as a 
rule inferior in wealth and social position, have been less capable 
of self-defense. If, then, it could be conceived possible that the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church could be brought back to its original 
connection with the Church of England not more than three fifths 
of English Methodism would be affected by this reunion. There 
would still remain a firmly established independent Methodism 
vigorously perpetuating the Methodist spirit and work. 
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That Methodism, in all its branches, should to-day have 
severed itself more distinctly than ever from the Church of Eng- 
land is the more notable inasmuch as this severance has been ac- 
companied by a wider knowledge of the affairs of that Church and 
a Warmer appreciation of those sides of its work with which an 
Evangelical body can be sympathetic. With the possible excep- 
tion of John Wesley’s own period, there was never a time when the 
leading Anglican scholars exercised such an influence on Methodist 
thought. The average Methodist preacher is much more of a 


theological student than the average Anglican clergyman, and 
such exegetical writings as those of Westcott and Lightfoot espe- 


cially appeal to him. So, too, in many places—particularly in the 
large towns—there is a practical codperation between Anglican and 
Methodist in temperance reform, and other kinds of social effort. 
But what has just been said would be equally true if the word 
“ Baptist”’ or “Congregationalist’’ were substituted for “ Metho- 
dist.” Nothing in this respect applies to Methodism which might 
not be asserted of Nonconformity 4s a whole. The bearing of this 
fact upon the prospect of the reunion of Methodism with the 
Church of England has yet to be recognized by the leading Anglican 
authorities. Nobody, of course, supposes that Methodism could 
return as a kind of rebellious province, owning at last in penitence 
the allegiance from which she had once revolted. There can be no 
ecclesiastical amalgamation without concessions on both sides for 
the common good. On the side of the Church of England the con- 
cessions necessary for a federation with Methodism would have to 
be practically identical with those which would suffice to bring 
about a federation with the Noneonformist churches in general. | 
will not go so far as to declare such a union absolutely impossible, 
but the obstacles to it will be more clearly understood if we try to 
imagine the political readjustments that would be necessary to 
bring the United States and the British Empire under a single 
government. 
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—A MINNESOTA MINSTREL: GEORGE CASTLE 
RANKIN 
“What matters it to the lark who sings 
In the heart of the morning glow 
That the airy sweep of its tiny wings 
Is veiled from the world below? 


“If it touch one heart with its passionate strain- 
Lift one thought nearer to God 
It has not risen unknown or in vain 
From its nest in the humble sod.” 


Sucu is one of many beautiful passages in the varied verse of 
George Castle Rankin. It is taken from his little lyrie entitled 
Fame. Known though he be to but few, yet his brief life of 
twenty-one years merits an hour of earnest study by all who would 
fully and fairly taste the nectar held to our lips in the ever-filling 
chalice of the American muse. 

The first fruits of his genius, whose full harvest never came on 
earth, were gathered by his father, James 5S. Rankin, in a tasty 
duodecimo of one hundred and ninety-two pages, bearing the 
name of The Sheaf: A Bundle of Poems (Minneapolis, 1882). A 
copy came to the writer as a gift from his eldest brother, Luther 
Osborn, of Glyndon, Minnesota, heightening the Christmas joy 
that year. Young Rankin was for a year an inmate of my brother’ 


home and a compositor on his weekly paper, The Red River Valley 


News; and for about the same period had been a country school 
teacher and helper at harvest and farm work in Clay County. 
Though prizing the volume, my appreciation of its rare jewels of 
thought and beauties of phrase was far from adequate. The dis- 
covery of its higher value came on this wise: During the three 
months following Thanksgiving, 1902, my brother was my com- 
panion in sleep in Bishop Hurst’s room at his home on Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., where we were supposed to be a guard 
against frost and other, more animated, intruders; the bishop 
having gone to Bethesda, for the benefit of sunshine and air to be 
found at “Cedarcroft.’’ A blazing fire of pine and oak on the gen- 
erous hearthstone was the nightly prelude of an hour or more to 
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our joint occupancy of the good bed. This genial interval served 
to add fervor not only to the chilled atmosphere of the room but 
also to our fraternal intimacy, which had suffered from long dis- 


tances and absences since boyhood. For a series of twenty nights 


the chief occupation of that transitional hour was my brother's 
leisurely reading aloud of the entire collection of The Sheaf. This 
exercise was mixed with inquiry and comment and such free dis- 
cussion as was suggested by the weirdness of the hour, the fitful rise 
and fall of the flames, and the glow and fading of the embers as 
they died away to gray ashes and our speech lapsed into sleepy 
silence and cerebration into unconsciousness. This new view of 
the young poet’s visions and creations gave the writer renewed 
and increased admiration for the artist and was soon followed by 
the sense of a double duty; first, to acquaint himself with the ante- 
cedents, the environments, and other essential features of a life 
which blossomed and fruited in so short a period, and, secondly, 
to bring to the attention of others the outline story of his career and 
aceompany it with a bouquet culled from the garden of his muse, 
even though bruised and marred in the plucking. 

George was born at North Madison, Indiana, September 1, 
1860. His father, James Sanderson Rankin, a native of Lexington, 
Kentucky, was in early manhood a printer. He graduated at 
Hanover College and became superintendent of schools at Madison, 
Indiana. One of his pupils here was Miss Mary Ellen Castle, born 
at Saint Albans, Ohio, who became his wife in 1858, when she was 
nineteen years of age, being eighteen years his junior. He was in 
turn an active abolitionist in the ante-bellum days, an agent for 
Gamaliel Bailey’s paper, The National Era, an ardent promoter of 
Christian socialism, published three short-lived papers in the in- 
terests of workingmen, organizer of several coéperative enterprises 
—some of them successful, the inventor and manufacturer of 
school desks in Minneapolis, superintendent of schools in Henne- 
pin County, Minnesota, and manager of a printing office in the 
above named city, in which his two sons, George and James, 
worked. George’s mother was well educated, attractive in person, 
and of character marked by intense devotion in religion, great 
delicacy of feeling, purity and strength of conscience, and intel- 
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lectual qualities deeply reflective. Much of the temperament of 


his mother appeared in George, though the migratory and visionary 
habits of the father—with their attendant mortifications and hand- 
to-mouth modes of subsistence—fretted his natural sensitiveness 
into a chronic unwillingness to mingle freely with the average 
social life about him. He was at heart deeply religious, but in- 
tellectual antipathy to his father’s rigid orthodoxy led him to as- 
sume a tone of skepticism, particularly upon questions bearing on 
eternal retribution. He was led into an earnest Christian life 
and public profession through contact with a shouting blacksmith 
in a revival under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis. His schooling, which included algebra 
and some Latin, and was supplemented by much instruction at 
home, ended when he was about fourteen, after which he followed 
the craft of his father. His first attempt at rhyming was an ode, 
written in his fifteenth year, upon his younger brother’s birthday, 
and slipped into his brother’s hand with a trinket present. Famil- 
iar with Longfellow, Dante, Bryant, Shakespeare, and other poets 
at fifteen, it became his delight and habit to take long and solitary 
walks through the woods and by streams or lakes, dreamily re- 
citing from those whose w riting chanced to be uppermost in his 
mind. Several of his poems were published in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, whose editor, General A. B. Nettleton, was greatly inter- 
ested in the young poet. President Folwell, of the University of 
Minnesota, was also strongly drawn to him. In 1879 his father 
was doing the typographical work for the Spectator, in Minneapolis, 
whose editor was a radical in religion at this time. George sent 
three poems to this journal under the pseudonym of Olaf Tourgeson ; 
they were Forever, The Cynic’s Reverie, and The Dying Actor. 
The first was intended to show the moral incredibility of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, as held by his severely orthodox father and 
logically approved by his brother James, now pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Conneaut, Ohio. Great was George’s secret delight 
at the comments of James, who “ vented his scorn line by line upon 
the first stanzas”’ as he put it into type and who says, “I was soon 
silenced by the rhetorical power of the telling phrases.” It closes 
sadly, but in strength: 
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“Let not opinion enter Death’s abode, 
Nor follow Grief along the cypressed road 
That leads beyond the utmost earthly scope 
Of human knowledge, sympathy , or hope. 
Time’s farthest gates in awful: silence swing, 
And for the solemn tribute that we bring 
No answering sigh, no melancholy breath, 


Falls from the passing Juggernaut of Death.”’ 


The Plough gives us nine stanzas of genuine appreciation of the 
true dignity of the farmer and his toil. Here are three: 


“Thou uncouth scepter of the clown, 
The finger of a just renowth 
Shall write more honest glory down 
Upon thy share 
Than glitters on the costliest crown 


That monarchs wear. 


“There's blood upon the purest stone 
Whose dazzling luster ever shone 
Above the grandeur of the throne, 

But thou hast stood 
Upon the kingly right alone 


Of doing good. 


“(God made a beauty even in toil, 
A music in the year’s turmoil, 
\ splendor in the harvest’s spoil, 
And, let us feel, 
He stamps upon the very soil, 
His awful seal.” 


Solitude, written in 1880, pictures an evening beneath the quiet 


stars in five sonnet-like stanzas. The music of the spheres breaks 
upon us in these lines: 


“ Would it seem strange if this abyss profound, 
Yon orbs of glory and this slumbering sphere, 
Should swell the stress of spiritual sound 
Across the gulfs of silence to our ear? 
No, ’twere not strange; the stillness is so deep 
That it doth seem as if an angel bent 
To hearken the divine command to sweep 
The chords of nature’s mighty instrument, 
And wake the throb of those majestic bars 


That beat the rhythm of the morning stars.” 
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“Sometimes methinks the seraph’s fingers sway 
The powerful chords; celestial measures flow 
From star to star, and, ere they die away, 
An echo wanders to our star below. 
Such are these yearnings 


this undying sense 
Of the Immortal 


echoes of the song 
That angels sing before Omnipotence, 

And, true as Heaven, they never lead us wrong 
’Tis we ourselves that lead ourselves astray, 


While conscience looks to God and points the way.” 
In The Bird of Passage he paints her day’s flight, 


“ The sunrise pales across thy track, 
And fades into the noon-day glare; 
The sunset fires suffuse the air, 
And night’s long draperies of black 
Fold in the distance everywhere; 
invites her to rest, 


“Sleep, ere the pale dawn’s noiseless robe 
Drags through the dew its skirts of gray 
To make a pathway for the day 

Across the dusky, slumbering globe, 
And light thee on thy homeward way,” 


and closes with a prayer: 


“QO may that Power whose presence fills 
This glorious vault from earth to dome 
Guard all who sleep and all who roam, 

And o’er the everlasting hills, 


Guide every wandering spirit home.’ 


LJ uly 


The True Poet gives him opportunity to speak deeply from his 
heart: 


“To him the right divine belongs 

To crown affliction, and to fill 

The hearts that suffer and are still 
With the sweet friendship of his songs. 


“ Where’er the people toil or pray 
He stands with sympathetic mind, 
And reads the poem of mankind 
In reverent mood from day to day. 


“ He lingers not by tinkling rills 
And silver fountain-spray of song, 
But by that ocean, vast and strong, 
Of human joys and human ills— 
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“ His song repeats the ebb and swell 
That break on time’s unyielding beach, 
As when the winds and waters teach 
Their music to an ocean-shell.”’ 


President Folwell and Mr. C. C. Buel, of the Century Magazine, 
gave high praise to his sonnet on Patience: 


“My prayer is but for patience—strength to bear 
Whate’er of grief or weariness is mine; 
Patience to watch the star whose light will shine 
Above the unknown haven of my prayer, 
Beyond regret, or sorrow, or despair; 
Patience to feel that purposes divine, 
Like threads of golden adamant, entwine 
Among the chains that we are doomed to wear; 
Patience to climb life’s mist-enshrouded height 
With doubtful steps, or, pausing by the way, 
Await the dawn of the o’erwhelming light 
Whose rays shall sweep the heavy gloom away, 
And show Heaven’s far-off country to my sight 
Bathed in the glow of God’s transcendent day.” 


Carlyle wins from him these appreciative lines: 


“Impatient teacher of a headstrong age, 
Too vain to brook the prophet or the sage, 
Thy feet upon another Sinai trod, 
And visions blazed upon thy soul from God, 
While recreant nations, guiltier than of old, 
Kneeled to that glittering superstition—gold! 


“Such men as thou bear on from height to height 
The kindling beacons of Promethean light, 
Whose glory, streaming through the dusk of time, 
Paints the vague future with a glow sublime, 
Yet startles them who love the drowsy shade 
Which Custom’s hoary eminence has made.” 


To a Young Man who would win love his advice to work and not 


dream is set in couplets of simple beauty. These are samples: 


“Dream not of love!—spend not thy youth 
In vain imaginings of good, 
Though fair and sweet and full of truth 
Seem thine ideal womanhood. 


“Thou needst not search for Love, for she— 
When thou art toiling in thy place— 
Will surely come and look on thee, 
With Heaven’s own glory in her face.” 
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In Consolation to a Mother who has lost a son occur these lines of 
strong comfort: 
“ Like one who hath a well-loved friend 
In some far land to which he goes, 
And will not falter, since he knows 
What joy awaits his journey’s end, 


“So in thy heart the fixed belief 
That somewhere all who love shall meet 
Will give thee wings whene’er thy feet 
Are struggling in the slough of grief.” 


In Memoriam, to Garfield, has a distich of power: 


“When Cesar fell, scant rev’rence was his due; 
, 


But thy dread fall a sorrowing world doth rue.’ 


Only one visit did he ever make, and that but for one day, to 
Lake Minnetonka. One hundred and sixty-three lines of blank 
verse depict and interpret the face of nature, as it appeared to him 
on that outing, in words like these: 


“If Fancy, like a bird whose flight descends 
And lightly meets thy waters, could but dip 
Her heavenward wings into thy healing breast, 
And steal from thence invigorating balm 
To cool the fever of a mind distressed, 
Refresh the fainting lives that drag along 
Their endless progress over dusty ways, 

And quench the thirst of parching misery, 
How many a soul would lift to Heaven again 
Its hopeless vision, by that touch inspired 

To new existence, like a drooping flower 
That feels the fresh baptism of the dew! 


‘Come, let us go; the woods are calling us 

With long, low murmurs—thither will we roam, 
Among the breezy labyrinths of shade 

Rare nooks of verdure, where the motéled light 
Toys with the grasses as the trembling leaves, 
With idle flutterings, sway their slender fingers, 
And wave their shadows on the velvet ground. 


Now fade the brilliant curtains of the sky, 
And down the west the transparent glory sinks 
Into the bosom of the ebbing sea 

From which it came, till only yonder clouds 
Are fringed with red, a lurid, burning hue 
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And o’er the lake a parting radiance falls, 
A somber, weird magnificence, that fills 
The hollow ripples with prismatic fire 

A last, reluctant prophecy of night.”’ 


Memories of Christmas was a poem of three hundred and fifty lines, 
written in three or four days. It contains this picture of the old 
family fireplace : 


‘The sparks flew and vanished like fiery chaff, 

And the flames seemed to echo the song and the laugh 
As they leaped from the cedar, whose redolent breath 
Floated up from the red, throbbing roses of death 
Like the spirit of Summer’s invisible bloom 

Wafted back on the wings of the dying perfume!” 


The next four quotations are from his unpublished verses re- 
corded in a diary. In one, which records a Death in the Snow 
Storm, occurs this tender reference to his boyhood home: 


“Home is Religion’s simplest shrine, 
Where best her patient graces shine; 
The temple of the heart is there 
The resting place of languid care. 
There sanguine youth inspired by zeal, 
And manhood in his seasoned prime, 
Experienced age and childhood sweet, 
And womanhood, the flower of time— 
Beside the sacred altar kneel, 
In love and happiness complete.”’ 


March, by the Lake, suggests to his quick ear these prophecies of 
coming spring: 


“Oh, friends, I hear the voice of spring 
Breathe through the season’s treacherous mood, 
As though a gentle voice should sing 
Amid an utter solitude. 


“The spirit of the Northern Pole 
Erelong will vanish from the lake, 

And let the April’s joyous soul 
Athwart the prisoned water break 


“Perhaps some thought will flash along 
O’er Nature’s chords when first you hear 
The prelude of the welcome song 
That keys the music of the year.” 
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Another, which might be named a Reverie on Nature and Man, 
contains this tribute to humility: 


“Oh, what a garment is humility! 
Tis studded with the brightest gems of Heaven; 
When Virtue wears it she is passing fair, 
And all the virgin beauty of her soul 
Is thrice enhanced by that unconscious charm 
Which is the brighter since she knows it not 


‘When greatness wears it, it becomes him more 
Than all his honor, ’tis the crown of fame, 

The grace of recompense, the light of merit, 

It proves the truest greatness of a man, 

And that his greatness is within himself, 

And hangs not on the circumstance of time 
Nor accidents of fortune. Such a man 

Doth bear his greatness as he does his life 

And wears his honors, as a maiden wears 


Some native flower wreathed lightly in her tresses.” 


The fourth, which from its contents might be called the Sorrows of 


Toil, describes what he saw and felt on the bridge where “a hundred 


stolid faces,” returning from their day’s labor, “looked in mine”’: 
“But then, I thought, perhaps I judge them wrong; 
The face is oft a slander 'gainst the soul, 
A mask to cover feeling. "Tis not now 
As once it was, in simple ages gone. 
Men once could write their friendship in the eye, 
And speak the love they felt; they did not deem 
Emotion sin, nor its avowal folly.” 


Besides the sixty-seven poems in The Sheaf Rankin left nine 
others of merit, or seventy-six in all, a total of about five thousand 
lines, written for the most part during the last four years of his 
life. He died of typhoid fever, March 22, 1882. Too truly, yet all 
unconsciously, did he sing of himself in the opening lines of Fame, 
quoted in part at the beginning of this article: 

“Close to Death’s portals a minstrel lay, 
His silent harp unstrung; 


And he wept to think he must pass away 
With his noblest songs unsung.” 
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Art. VI.—“ THE SUBMERGED TENTH” AMONG THE 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS 
In recent years considerable attention has been given by 
charitably minded people to the problem of the Southern moun- 
taineer. Inhabiting the vast Appalachian region of the Virginias, 
the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama is a 


population approaching six millions of people of a type to be found 


nowhere else in the United States. They are of almost a pure 
Anglo-Saxon lineage, with a slight intermingling of the Hollander 
and a considerable sprinkling of the Huguenot. It has been claimed 
that in the progress of empire in its westward course in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth 
a portion of the people were stranded as it were in the mountains 
which separate the Atlantic coast from the great Mississippi valley. 
They, finding in that sterile region the task of obtaining the ne- 
cessities of life a difficult one, and access to the more progressive 
centers well-nigh impossible, failed to keep pace with the rest of 
the country in its advancement. They were bottled up, so to 
speak, in the deep mountain gorges and narrow creek valleys, and 
have brought down to this day practically the civilization of a 
hundred years ago. This is a partial truth only, and must be ae- 
cepted with some modifications. 

The original settlers of this great region were not stranded 
fortune-seekers on their way to found greater empires in the West. 
They were hardy pioneers who left the communities farther east in 
old Virginia and the Carolinas and sought homes for themselves 
in the great undeveloped and unknown region to the west of them. 
Fertility of soil was not the only consideration of the settler in that 
day, but he sought a location with a good supply of good spring 
water and a range for his cattle, where also the wild deer might be 
found, for he was a lover of venison steak. The Appalachian re- 
gions just suited these hardy forerunners of empire, and they 
settled in the sightly valleys and upon the comely plateaus of their 
own deliberate choice, and formed such a patriotic affection for the 
mountainous land of their selection that they were ever ready to 
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bleed and die for it, and left that affection as a heritage unto their 
children and their children’s children; so that to-day there is no 
people anywhere in all America who love their native land with so 
intense a devotion as the Southern mountaineers. It is said of 
them that they transplant poorly. It is because they love their 
native hills so well. To whatsoever part of the country their emi- 
grants go, more than half of them return. It is not because of the 
advantages it offers, for they are scant and easily surpassed by any 
sort of a land; it is simply their love for the old mountains which 
has become almost an instinct with them. Moreover, the moun- 
taineer understood the beauty and advantage of the “simple life”’ 
long before Charles Wagner became the special apostle of it beyond 
the seas. He has succeeded in reducing his necessities to the min- 
imum, and has found the scanty soil sufficient to meet them satis- 
factorily. Nature has supplied him with such sweet luxuries as 
the purest spring water in the world, to be found upon every hand, 
and an atmosphere unsurpassed in its salubrity, to say nothing 
of a scenery wherever he goes which takes hold on one’s soul. 
Down in his heart he congratulates himself, knowing that nowhere 
else in the country can such as these be found, and feels that he can 
well afford to forego the artificial luxuries so doted upon by his 
brethren in the cities and in the richer communities. In fact, 
having reduced the problem of the maintenance of life to the lowest 
terms, he withstands the rigors of whatever poverty he feels with 
the fortitude of the philosopher, and compensates himself for the 
denial of many things with a deep affection for the nature which is 
spread about him. Every southern mountaineer is a sort of a 
Thoreau, appreciating in a considerable degree his fellowship with 
the hills and holding in high disdain the soft luxuries of the more 
opulent. Not only this, but he is able to produce his livelihood 
without the extreme degree of difficulty that is sometimes sup- 
posed. As a matter of truth, the mountaineer views life as phi- 
losophically as any class of our people, and, although trained by 
the exigencies of his surroundings to diligent industry and strict 
economy of time and means, he is by no means stoical, nor does he 
suffer that nervous tension which is experienced by his more 
strenuous brothers elsewhere who feel impelled to “keep up with 
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the procession.”” Neither is the Southern mountaineer so very 
ignorant and “behind the times’’ as his Northern would-be bene- 
factor is sometimes led to believe. It is true that the casual visitor 
to his region may be led to imagine many vain things which a 
closer acquaintance would dispel. His farming implements are 
rude and of a primitive character, but they are the best suited to 
the steep hillside and stony fields which they are used to cultivate. 
Those fields can never be cultivated with machinery adapted to the 
splendid prairie farms of the great central West. Their homes, 
often built of logs, are small and incommodious, but for a people 
who spend much of their waking hours in the fields or the forests 
they afford comfortable eating and sleeping quarters and ample 
shelter from the storms. The mountaineers are not, as a rule, 
illiterate, in the general acceptation of that term, for there is only a 
small percentage of them who cannot read and write. While they 
have not many books, what they do possess are usually thoroughly 
read. The Bible is to be found in every home, and so well is it 
read in the absence of other reading matter that the average 
mountaineer of the South is probably better acquainted with that 
Book than the average man in any other section of our country. 
There is that in the sacred history of the ancient inhabitants. of 
mountainous Palestine which appeals strongly to their modern 
brothers of the Cumberland, and the Great Smoky, and the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and it puts them in a way to appreciate that 
history usually. 

I am aware the above assertion that the mountaineer is not 
illiterate is at variance with the generally accepted notion, and that 
census figures to any desired length can be quoted to disprove it. 
But there are facts which the census reports do not show. One of 
these is that the mountaineer rather prides himself upon his so- 
called illiteracy. It is one of his peculiarities distinguishing him 
from the rest of the race, and he likes to be distinguished from 
them. Learning he considers is one of the soft luxuries he can well 


do without. He does not fancy the type of learned man who, with 


spectacles on his nose and bag in his hand, comes among him now 
and then to make a study of him and report “up North.” He 
would much rather be an illiterate “ po’ white,” with a ruddy face 
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and an elastic muscle, than such a professor with weak eyes, pale 


face, stooped shoulders, a consumptive cough, and the most im- 
practicable of ideas, who takes the braying of a donkey to be the 
creaking of the town pump, reporting back “up North” that the 
illiterate mountaineers are so lazy and unenterprising that they will 
not provide oil to grease the pump with, allowing it to creak with 
the most unearthly sounds, completely robbing him of a whole 
night’s sleep, besides wearing the pump out at a great rate, which 
is most slovenly public policy. Thus it is quite probable that the 
census taker finds a greater number to mark in the illiteracy column 
than the actual facts would strictly warrant, while in the North 
it is considered disgraceful to be illiterate, and every person who 
can write and read his own name is recorded able to “read and 
write.”” That there is a distinct class of the mountaineers, en- 
tirely separate and in many respects quite different from the great 
body of the mountain people, having characteristics, habits of life, 
and many customs and tastes quite peculiar, is a fact which seems 
to have escaped the notice of the students of the sociological con- 
ditions of that region, which the casual visitor will not readily 
observe, and which the inhabitants themselves have not always 
exactly analyzed. But the careful observer will have no difficulty 
in recognizing this fact, and will be able to determine with con- 
siderable accuracy the line of demarkation which separates the 
lowest class of the mountain folk, the “crackers,” the “mountain 
boomers,” the “low-down white trash,” as they are variously 
termed in different sections, from all the others. They are the 
“submerged tenth’’ of the Southern mountaineers. Their num- 
bers in proportion to the entire population of the Southern moun- 
tain regions it would be hard to ascertain definitely, but they prob- 
ably constitute one tenth of the people. They are the denizens of 
the most inaccessible portions of the habitable parts of the moun- 
tains, they dwell in the veriest cabins almost totally devoid of or- 
namentation and furniture, they live in the most precarious fashion 
from hand to mouth, with scarcely ever a week’s supply of provis- 
ions ahead, and they are universally totally illiterate. It is from 
this number that the illiteracy lists are lengthened, and this is one 
of the main reasons why the proportion of the illiterate in this 
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section appears so great. It is this class which has to too large a 
degree furnished the benevolently disposed mind of the North 


with its type of the Southern mountaineer, which type, as is readily 


seen, is far from the correct one as applied to the whole peo- 
ple. But it is this class which presents the real problem of the 
mountain whites in the South. It is the problem of the “submerged 
tenth.” How to elevate that class, how to beget within the people 
a wholesome self-respect, how to show them their own degradation 
and induce them to long for better things, how to get into their 
hearts and win their confidence and lead them to a nobler and more 
Christly manhood—these are some of the questions that this de- 
generate type presents. As for the average mountain man of the 
South, he feels that he is able himself to cope with his own problems 
if you will let him alone and give him time; and there is some truth 
in his assumption, whether it be admitted or no. He has been 
grappling with pretty hard problems for a long time, and he has 
grown accustomed to it, and, moreover, he has developed some 
skill at the task. He has wrestled with material difficulties hard 
enough to daunt the most courageous. He has turned the most 
rugged of wildernesses into the populous habitations of men. He 
has raised the largest average families in America upon the most 
sterile of “upright”’ and stony farms, farms the very sight of which 
would make an Indiana farmer sick with nervous prostration. He 
has sent his sons out to be leaders of men in all the industries and 
activities in every part of our country. What a list of glorious names 
we might write were we cataloguing the great men of our country 
who came forth from among the mountaineers of the South! The 
mountain man does not relish very well being made the beneficiary 
of the benevolent impulse of the outside world. It touches his 
pride in a tender place. 

The “submerged tenth’? must not be confounded with the 
“no’ white trash.” The latter is an epithet applied by the negroes 
before the civil war to all the white people of the South who were 
not recognized as belonging to the “aristocracy,” or who did not 
own slaves. This, of course, included about all the mountaineers, 
for they were not rich, neither was it profitable for them to own 
negroes. For the mountain man the epithet had no terrors; he 
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humorously adopted it, and it rests lightly upon him until this day. 
But the “low-down white trash” is the lowest stratum of the “ po’ 


= 


whites.” The mountaineers have a saying that there are three 
classes of the poor: “the Lord’s poor,”’ that is, the good people who 
are unavoidably poor; “the devil’s poor,’’ that is, those who be- 
cause of their own folly are poor, and therefore little to be pitied; 
and “poor devils,” that is, the “trashy” lot of good-for-nothing 
people so worthless as to be unworthy of contempt and utterly 
unconcerned for themselves, therefore beneath pity. These last- 
named are the “low-down white trash.”” They are of a mongrel 
origin. They were originally probably the most shiftless of the 
settlers, who by degrees became differentiated from the better 
class of the people, and by affinity of nature and disposition be- 
came attracted to each other. To them have accreted those of the 
most worthless of each generation, that silting down to the dregs 
of the most trifling of each generation which constantly goes on in 
society. There is also a mixture of the aboriginal Indian blood 
traceable here and there. They have occupied the same regions 
for more than a century, and have dragged out miserable, ambition- 
less lives in their mean log huts, without aspiration and impover- 
ished in blood by a chronic insufficiency of nourishment and a con- 
stant in-breeding, an enervated and hopeless lot. It is to them 
that the interest and attention of the benevolently disposed needs 
to be directed, and for them should be enlisted that missionary 
energy and thought which would solve the problems of the needy 
classes of the mountain whites in the South. This class of people 
is the very lowest type of intelligence. Superstition is rife among 
them. They believe in the existence of all sorts of “ghosts’’ and 
“ha’nts.”” They have an inexpressible horror for graveyards, 
especially after sundown. Living as they do in the midst of the 


‘ 


mountains, more or less remote from the “settlements,’”’ as the 
regular communities are still termed, a solecismic relic of the early 
days, they have not become sufficiently familiar with the dark 
glens and shadowy coves to rid themselves of a profound dread of 
them. Their fancy peoples them with all sorts of mysterious and 
fearsome creatures. Nevertheless they will brave any sort of 
horror or “ha’nted”’ place in order to steal a fowl or an armful of 
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leaf tobacco. They are never able to read or write. The writer 
knew many of them and mingled with them in the days of his earlier 
life, and he never saw a book in one of their homes, or a newspaper, 
unless it were used to paper the walls of their huts, or to line their 
thin quilts to keep out the cold of winter. Generations of illiteracy 
have bequeathed to the offspring a native inaptitude for learning 
from books. I have known the children to go to school term after 
term without learning the alphabet. They are quick enough in 
picking up certain knowledge, but that comes to them by instinctive 
processes probably and not by intellectual effort. They know the 
mountains and the forests well. They seldom travel by highway, 
but across the forests and the fields, making a bee line for their 
objective points, apparently knowing the points of the compass 
by intuition. They are acquainted with the haunts and habits of 
the wild beasts. They can outwit the squirrel and the rabbit, the 
pheasant and the wild turkey. They develop a good deal of skill 
in certain kinds of basket work, chair making, ete. These arts 
are probably due to the Indian intermixture which has in various 
ways gotten among them. They are shiftless and lazy, utterly 
worthless as farm laborers. It is not from this class that the cot- 
ton mill operators of the industrial centers in the South are securing 
and training such skillful and dependable workers. They are from 
the more sturdy and self-respecting mountain people proper. The 
regular “mountain boomer’’ has little self-respect and no self- 
reliance. He cannot be induced to undertake any task which re- 


quires any degree of intelligent skill. He is given to small pilfering. 


He is never viciously criminal; he has not sufficient energy for that. 
The “moonshiner”’ is never of his class; that occupation, as it is 
carried on in these days of governmental alertness, requiring too 
much daring and carefulness. However, he quite frequently en- 
gages in the illicit traffic in whisky known as “ boot-legging.”’ This 
is because he has no conscientious scruples to deter him, and 
doubtless the skulking and dodging of officers of the law required 
by that class of transactions appeal to the latent instincts which 
come down from a remote ancestry. But, strange to say, the 
“eracker”’ is not addicted to the vice of drunkenness. Doubtless 
his sluggish and lazy disposition is responsible for this virtue. Be 
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that as it may, you will seldom find a drunkard among the “low- 
down white trash,”’ whatever other vices they may be guilty of. 
That vice in the mountains of the South is confined to the more 
nervous and energetic portions of the populace. Probably the 
most characteristic vice of the class referred to is that of pilfering. 
The traditional “darkey”’ chicken thief cannot outdo his “ brother 
in white’? among the “crackers”’ in his predilections for the hen- 
roost of his neighbor. But his depredations are usually confined 
to small things. He dislikes courts of law, having almost a super- 
stitious dread of them, and is always careful that the amount of his 
thievery at any one time and in any one place is so small that the 
loser when he discovers it would not deign to go to law about it, 
and have him arrested and sent to jail. But he only pilfers for the 
necessities of life. He is seldom guilty of that sin except when 
the woods are scarce of game and the trees are barren of nuts. All 
he asks of the world is a living, and if he does not get it in one way 
he sees no harm in trying another. In their personal habits the 
“erackers’’ are filthy. They are all users of tobacco—men, women, 
and children. They smoke and chew and “dip snuff.” One of 
them would go a great deal farther to steal an armful of leaf tobacco 
than he would to get a fat turkey gobbler. Meeting one of the 
women in the public highway, she is sure to ask you, as she would 


‘ 


any stranger, for a “chaw o’ ’backer,”’ while the “ambeer”’ from 
strong “long green”’ trickles out of each corner of her drooping 
mouth, and her short skirts reveal the ample expanses of her 
crusty-looking bare feet, the color of the ground. Bathing is un- 
known among them. ‘Though living in the mountains as they do, 
having access to the purest of water, the most sparkling of pools, 
the most limpid of streams, it is doubtful if any of them ever had a 
bath from head to foot from the time he was born to the day of his 
death. When a garment is put on once it is there to stay until it 
falls to pieces. The washtub is practically as little known among 
them as the bathtub. 

The method of obtaining a living among the “ boomers”’ is sim- 
ple, almost as simple as that of the wild animals which share the 
domicile of the mountains with them. They dwell in little groups, 
several families not far apart, remote from the better centers, 
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usually close up to the base of the mountains. Their houses are 
low-roofed huts, built of unhewn logs, with roofs made of strips 
of bark or other rude material, and with no floor but the earth. 
The chimney at the end of the hut is built of sticks and clay. The 
furniture is rude and of few pieces. About the cabin is generally 
to be found a clearing of an acre or two which is cultivated to corn. 
The hoe is about the only agricultural implement possessed. The 
ground is dug up with it in the springtime, the corn is planted, the 
weeds kept down, and the soil kept loosened with the same utensil, 
and when the crop is matured it is gathered and carried to the place 
where it is to be stored in baskets. They possess no animals, as a 
rule, not even cows; although they do not hesitate to milk a farmer’s 
cow that may stray near their domiciles while enjoying the wide 
pasturage of the forest range, or to butcher a pig that may have 
fattened upon the plenteous mast of the big timber near their houses. 
The “mountain boomer” seldom owns even a dog. You will 
sometimes hear mention of the dogs with which this class of people 
are said to be plenteously supplied, but the possessor of the numer- 
ous canines is usually of the better grade of people grown shiftless, 
and on his way down to the grade of the “cracker.”’ When he 
reaches that state he will have been deserted by his dogs. It is 
claimed that the dog is a friend who never forsakes his master, no 
matter what condition he may fall into, but the state of the moun- 
tain “corn cracker’’ of the South is one which even the dog refuses 
to share. So long as his corn pile lasts the “cracker” lives in con- 
tentment, feasting on a sort of hoe cake made of grated corn meal 
mixed with salt and water and baked before the hot coals, with the 


addition of what game the forest furnishes him when he can get up 


the energy to go out and shoot or trap it. When his corn pile is 
exhausted he will make baskets of hickory splints and sell them to 
the farmers in “settlements” for corn; or if the conditions are 
favorable he will pilfer it in peck or half-bushel lots under the pro- 
pitious shades of night. Failing in these methods, ere he will go 
hungry long he will send his faithful wife and children forth like 
regular gypsies to beg “sumpin to eat”’ from the farmers, who are 
usually generous enough. In season the wild huckleberries, which 
grow plenteously throughout the southern Appalachians, furnish 
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him a rich living, and when the autumn leaves grow sere and yellow 
the woods are prolific in nuts for him, from the chinquapin acorn up 
through the whole galaxy of nuts, including the beechnut, the 
hickory nut, the walnut, until you come to that prime among nuts, 
the chestnut, sweet and nourishing. The moral standard of the 
“mountain boomers” is low. A person of the better class who 
would marry into this rank would be irrevocably disgraced. They 
are thinly scattered along the rim of the mountain ranges, and have 
few opportunities of meeting strangers of their own rank, and the 
marriage of cousins is quite common, as well as the marriage of 
even closer relations, as uncles and nieces, and aunts and nephews. 
What is worse, the irregularities of their moral lives cause them no 
sense of shame. They do not feel themselves amenable to the same 
rules that govern the better classes of the people near them. But, 
notwithstanding these low moral conceptions, they are of an in- 
tense religious excitability. They will go long distances to attend 
religious services, and they are easily worked up to a high state of 
enthusiasm. They will shout and halloo at the top of their voices 
in the fervor of their excitement when they “get happy,” as they 
say, and sometimes go into trances, in which state they will remain 
for several hours, finally coming out of the comatose condition 
with loud “ hallelujahs,” and often with strange things to tell about 
the visions seen while in the trance. There are many religious sects 
among them. ‘They license and ordain their own preachers, who 
are no more intelligent than they are themselves, but who are dis- 


tinguished by special ability in getting people “shouting happy,” 


or in “shaking the sinner over the smoking fires of hell until he gets 
religion.”” They would not tolerate a preacher of intelligence 
among them who would teach them their vices and endeavor to 
improve their morals. They would declare him to be too “uppish”’ 
for them, and would diligently absent themselves from his minis- 
trations. 

Here is one of the great problems for the home missionary 
societies to solve. Here are great hosts of our fellow men within 
our own gates, the submerged portion of a great class covering an 
immense territory, themselves the objects of missionary solicitude 
take it as they will, the dregs.of civilization dropped into the out- 
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of-the-way places and inaccessible mountain gorges, rather than 
into the filthy back streets and disease-infected tenements of the 
cities. What shall be done with them? The mountains have their 
slums as well as the cities. In some respects those of the cities are 
more hopeful than those of the mountains. Those are near enough 
to the great living centers to attract attention even by their very 
menace, while these are remote enough to be overlooked and for- 
gotten while the habitués welter in physical and moral filth almost 
unimaginable. It is to be feared that benevolent people who have 
hastily observed the conditions of the Southern mountaineer have 
been impressed by the striking features which characterize the 
lower class, the submerged portion, and have shaped their theories 
to meet those conditions. Then they may have made the mistake 
of assuming that the great mass of the mountain folks belong to 
this one class, when in fact not more than one in ten at most really 
does. There are cases where institutions have been established to 
meet the conditions of one class and applied to the class which does 
not possess those conditions at all, while the class they ought to 
reach is totally overlooked. Much good work has been and is 
being done for the white people of the South by the church and 
other agencies, but it remains a fact that the mountain slums are 
not yet reached by any effective agencies, and they offer a field for 
benevolent enterprise that ought to be alluring to those who are 
imbued with the missionary spirit. The task of uplifting the “low- 
down white trash” of the Southern mountains will be a hard one, 
and it will take many a long year to make any appreciable head- 
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way. 
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Art. VIIL—JAP AND NEGRO: A SIMILARITY OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEM 


Ir seems a far call to bring in the Jap to throw light upon the 
Negro, yet the fundamental problem of either people in relation to 
Anglo-American civilization is, in basal particulars, very much the 
same. They belong to different race stocks, it is true, and the in- 
stitutions which threaten to destroy the one and Westernize the 
other are also the product of the activities and achievements of 
still another race stock. It seems like a three-cornered problem. 

There is one problem, however, and that centers about the 
question as to what is likely to be the outcome of an inferior civili- 
zation and partially developed people coming into contact with a 
high type civilization and an advanced people. The first common 
element in this question is the awakening that has come both to 
Negro and Jap. It is not at all likely that the whole Japanese 
nation has become sensitive to the value of Western methods and 
institutions, nor is it true that the colored people as a whole are 
yet fired with the ambition to become as near being Anglo-Ameri- 
ean as their color will allow. But to the governing classes of 
Japan and the educated classes of blacks the glamour of a new 
glory has come. The actual cause of the Japanese awakening, 
as shown by Hearn, was the recrudescence of the ancient Shintoism, 
which in 1867 attained sufficient momentum to abolish the Sho- 
gunate, restoring to the mikado supreme civil and religious au- 
thority. This change, practically coincident with the opening of 
Japan by Commodore Perry, giving new powers to the national 
executive at the time when the national vision had become extended, 
ultimated in the taking over of sections of Western civilization en 
masse. The awakening from the ethical and political sleep of ages 


came to the Negro, as we all know, through a proclamation signed 
by a man who there wrote himself immortal forever as one of the 
world’s great benefactors. In the case of both these peoples it 


will be seen that for the great bulk of them the awakening was 
not a national process, for in neither instance was the true cause 
operative within the heart of the people. It was wholly external 
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in the ease of the Negro, and largely so—though of a different 
kind and operating through an awakened and powerful minority— 
in the case of the people of the Island Empire. The desire of both 
people, so far as it has become conscious and articulate, and so 
far as they can sense the new situation, is identical—they naturally 
wish for whatever advantages the institutions of a race other than 
their own can give them. 

The Negro has one apparent advantage—the English 
language. This puts into his hand a key which ean unlock 
for his good a literature robust, sane, and invigorative. To 
offset this the Japanese has a high degree of acquired ability, 
which would seem to promise for him great success in his attempt 
to utilize for his own good foreign institutions. Were his ability 
of the same brand as ours this would be beyond question. But 
it is not. We have no intention even of suggesting that the 
Oriental and Occidental minds are separated by a gulf; they are 
of one substance and have the same dimensions—thought, feeling, 
and will, They differ—and to an enormous degree—in the specific 
trend of their activities; in the whole body of inherited aptitudes; 
which are so contrary to our own inheritable aptitudes as to place 
the Oriental, for practical purposes, in another category. How 
far the Japanese will be able to assimilate our institutions can be 
determined accurately only by experience, Nor do we know, 
except in a very general way, the direction in which they will 
modify, cut, and alter to their own taste their borrowed Western 
garments. They have simply assumed Anglo-American institu- 
tions as, in a like manner, the more advanced of them as individuals 
have taken to wearing European clothing. The Negro is not 
quite at so far a remove from our distinctive institutional life. 
We do not yet know whether he will be able to assimilate, at a 
rate agreeable to our national notions, the white man’s ways and 
manner, On the other hand, it is sure that the Negro, if left 
to himself, will by sheer force of natural law degrade to his own 
poor level the social achievements which have taken centuries to 
bring into existence. The Japanese on his own soil may assimilate 
in small part and modify in larger part the social institutions and 


methods of our Anglo-American collective life. This would not fur- 
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nish Japan with a new problem; it would be itself the new drift of 
their development. But if the Negro should find himself involved in 
a like process—and there is every reason to suppose he will so find 
himself, if left to himself—it will induce a condition of things on 
this Continent for which there will scarcely be a parallel in history. 
Anglo-American institutions Africanized is something we do not 
like to contemplate. 

Nevertheless it may-be quite probable that we are in danger 
of overestimating the power and persistence of the hereditary 
factor. A few years ago everything was ascribed to Heredity. 
We are less dogmatic to-day. It is not so much, perhaps, the 
nature of the metal as the matrix into which the metal flows that 
determines the arrangement, value, and genuine character of the 
stereotypic plate. The molds of a people’s life are more impor- 
tant than we before thought. Our social inheritance on its phys- 
iological side is one factor, and the other is our social inheritance 
on the institutional side. Social physiological heredity, displaying 
its influence in color, temperament, habits, customs, and mental 
aptitude, makes itself evident as apparently the chief factor in the 
existing generation; but in the second generation, if we take 
opportunity to compare, it is manifest that the institutional life 
foreign to the first generation and native to the second has greatly 
and marvelously affected the racial, lingual, and personal traits 
characteristic of the first generation. With the Japanese and 
colored people, as well as in the case of the foreign peoples in our 
midst, there is one great fact observable, and that is the tremendous 
influence exerted by institutional life as indicated in the second 
generation. Of course we do not mean that in one generation 
there is any appreciable modification in the heart of a people; 
but the nearer and completer the range of contacts between a 
people and its new social habitat the more comprehensive becomes 
the change wrought in a following generation. The Japanese, 


as Hearn states it, in spite of their twenty-seven thousand primary 
schools teaching for the last few years the modern conception of 


the Universe, are still in heart what two thousand or more years 
of religious f uth have made them; and the colored people as a 
whole have made but little real advance. And yet even here we 
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must not dogmatize as to the future rate of progress. It is only 


an assumption, after all, that it has taken one thousand years to 
make the Anglo-American. We may have been a thousand years 
in the making, but higher, better processes might probably have 
produced a similar result in a quarter the time. Not the passing 
of time but the character of the institutions is the point. It has 
taken a thousand years for our institutions to grow, that is one 
fact; but it in no wise follows that institutions which were one 
thousand years in coming to their present effective condition will 
require anything like the length of time to produce equal mental 
and ethical results in inferior peoples accepting them. It is like 
saying that it took years to bring into being the first row of ma- 
chine-made stitches and that therefore it will take years for the 
second row to be made. Not when we have the machine. And 
an institution, in one important aspect of it, is a social machine 
for operating upon the stuff of life. These considerations must 
be taken into our judgment of the difficulties of the Negro problem 
in this country. We need to keep a strong, sane hand upon 
ourselves. Prejudice will miserably darken our problem, shutting 
out alike the ethical suggestions of Christianity and the hopeful 
promptings of the newer sociology. Our prejudices, strong though 
they be, amounting under some circumstances almost to an un- 
controllable passion, are very shallow; they are not rooted in 
things. We imagine that there is special justification for an 
ebullition of feeling against the Negro, that the conditions justify 
even if they do not demand it. There is nothing new, nor is there 
anything distinctive, about the feeling which finds its natural 
home in our Southland. Is the social antipathy against the 
Negro anything more in essence than the prejudice that European 
aristocracies cherish for their masses, deepened and aggravated 
by race feeling? Have not governing classes in all times and 
places exhibited a similar attitude as regards the serfs, peasants, 
laborers, and even tradesmen, of their own country? They were 
viewed as incompetent, thriftless, indolent, ordained by Providence 
to be ruled and beaten, robbed and utilized, by the superior ones 
of the earth. Is anything urged, or can anything be urged, against 
the Negro that has not been or is not being urged by the gov- 
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erning classes of the world against their respective subject 
classes? 

Nor can it be said, so it would seem, that the Negro is con- 
ducting himself in any way different from any people to whom a 
change in the political regime brought a large unutilizable measure 
of freedom. Freedom is a dangerous gift. The Negro did not 
know enough to utilize his freedom to his own advantage. He 
was and is exploited by the superior race. He has had the form 
of freedom without its power. And, while he has not been able 
to utilize his freedom for personal ends he has not—and it is 
little less than a miracle, considering his antecedents—in any 
marked and violent way used his freedom to the injury of his one- 
time oppressors. There is nothing in the life of the colored people 
in this country suggesting even the faintest tendency toward the 
riotous and uncontrolled license which marked the conduct of the 
people during the French Revolution. Can any new and larger 
measure of freedom come to any man or race without corresponding 
danger, to be averted and annulled completely only by a proper 
development of the sense of responsibility? This seems to be 
in the nature of things. The moral disasters of the world might 
have been averted if God had made man without freedom of 
choice. It is an old political fallacy and subterfuge to deny 
freedom to a people until they are fit for it. It is denying water 
to a boy until he can swim in it. 

What then shall we do with the Negro? Shall we pursue a 
policy of segregation, and have spring up alongside each other the 
dominant civilization exclusively white and an inferior civilization 
exclusively colored? Could we view with equanimity the debasing 


of our wonderful heritage, and in our midst, and would it be pos- 


sible to prevent the action of lower standards upon the higher 
life? On the other hand, of course, the higher civilization would 
tone up the lower one; nevertheless the higher our social achieve- 
ment the greater the difficulty of effectually maintaining it. It 
may be said that by drawing the color line severely in every 
direction and through every social dimension the colored race will 
be left to its ow. leisurely process of development, in which third- 
rate doctors, teachers, dentists, preachers, lawyers, will be pro- 
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duced in sufficient numbers to meet the demand of a clientele 


exclusively colored. Under such conditions, it will be maintained, 
the weaker colored man can, if he cares, profit by the example of 


his stronger brother and yet be free from the stress of his com- 
petition. It is not fair, it is said, to pit the weak against the strong. 
Let the colored man work out his salvation in a congenial environ- 
ment; he is not advanced enough to maintain himself against his 
white brothers. But this policy of segregation, which is merely 
the color line remorselessly applied, seems to be an attempt to 
improve on the process which has made the race. Has not the 
weaker always had the stronger for antagonist? is not this the prin- 
ciple operating within our civilization as well as between nations? 
It is not a fair, square deal to segregate the weaker race; it is not 
fair to them, for in so doing we close for them the door of devel- 
opment. They need the spur and stimulus from without. Is it 
possible that the weak may be made strong, the lazy industrious, 
the unmoral virtuous; that the colored race—apart from the strife 
and sorrow of social struggle in and with the dominant race 
should, self-moved and self-inspired, move along the difficult road 
of progress? And the worst feature of it all would be if the white 
race should cease to press on the attention of the Negro the spiritual 
and ethical teachings and ideals which explain the present status 
of the white man as surely as the story of Japan’s religion accounts 
in large measure for that wonderful people. 

The paramount duty with us is to preserve our institutions; 
and while in relation to our colored citizens the doors of oppor- 
tunity must be kept open, no obstacle being put in the way of 
these institutions exerting their natural and powerful effect upon 
them, yet, on the other hand, all wise and lawful steps must be 
taken to prevent the destruction of these institutions by being 
buried under a huge load of racial incompetency. We must 
protect the higher from the lower; we must protect the lower 
from the higher; and all in the spirit of Jesus, with an eye to the 
ultimate purpose for which he lived and died and rose again. 


Upretco Ip irer 
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Arr. VIIL—A BOOK IN PURGATORY—THE HOLY 
GOSPELS OF HENRI LASSERRE 

Tue brush of Michael Angelo gave a touch of humor as the 
final stroke to his “Last Judgment.’’ In that vast fresco of the 
“Dies Ire’’ in the Sistine Chapel, in its lowest hell, he has placed 
Biagio da Cesena, giving him a pair of asses’ ears. This Messer da 
Biagio was master of ceremonies to the papal court, and had well- 
nigh wrecked the great masterpiece by suggesting to Pope Paul IV 
the indelicacy of the naked figures. The pontiff formed the 
resolution of whitewashing the whole picture, and refrained only 
on condition that the figures should be clothed! A hideous green 
gown was placed on Saint Catherine, a blue gown on another saint, 
and the rest were robed in similar drapery. This pigmental 
tailoring was done by Daniele da Volterra, who received in con- 
sequence the name of “Il Braghettone’’—the breeches maker! 
Cesena went to the Holy Father and begged him to have his figure 
obliterated, but the pontiff refused, sarcastically saying, “I might 
have released you from purgatory, but over hell I have no power!” 
Purgatory seems to have been a specialty of Paul IV, for it was 
he who first established, with vigor and authority, an “Index 
Expurgatorius” for books. Every Thursday, at Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, under his presidency, the Inquisition held a session 
to determine the fate of suspected writings. More than half a 
century before, indeed, Alexander VI had issued his bull, “Inter 
Multiplices,”’ in which he commanded heretical books to be sup- 
pressed and burnt. In 1512 Hermann Van Ryswick, a secular 
priest, was passed through the ordeal of fire, together with his 
books, but the “Speculum”’ of Reuchlin was the first work of any 
importance to receive the honor of condemnation by the Index. 
The leading spirit in the Council of Trent was Cardinal Caraffa, 
afterward Pope Paul IV, and carrying out the spirit and decrees 
of this council he created a purgatory for books and issued the 


first papal Index in 1559. And now what a goodly company is in 
that purgatory! There are books of the heresiarchs Savonarola, 


Huss, Wyclif, Uwinglius, Calvin, Luther! There are translations 
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of the Holy Scriptures condemned by the councils of Toulouse 
and Tarascon, the thirty editions of the French Bible by Lefevre, 
the one hundred and fifty editions of Olivetan, the fifteen hundred 
editions of the psalter of Clement Marot, while the books of Fenelon 
and Pascal are in the same ban and burning. The warrant pre- 
fixed to the official Index of 1564—and to every official Index 
since—will show the attitude of Rome toward the Holy Scriptures. 
Here are the words: 


Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience that, if the Holy Bible trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongues be indiscriminately allowed to everyone, the 
temerity of men will cause more evil than good to arise from it, it is on this 
point referred to the judgment of bishops and inquisitors, who may, by the 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit the reading of the Bible translated 
into the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors, to those persons whose faith and 
piety they apprehend will be augmented and not injured by it, and this per- 
mission they must have in writing. But if anyone shall have the presumption 
to read or possess it without such written permission he shall not receive abso- 
lution until he shall have first delivered up the Bible to the Ordinary 


But it is of a recent book consigned to purgatory that we now 
write, Les Saints Evangiles (The Holy Gospels) a new translation 
by Henri Lasserre, twenty-fifth edition, published with the im- 
primatur of the Archbishop of Paris. The beautiful volume now 
lies before us, in bright red binding, gilt edges, perfect typography, 
clear and charming style. Henri Lasserre was a colonel in the 
French army in the days of Napoleon III, a soldier, a scholar, and 
a devout son of the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church. 
His eyes became sore and troubled him greatly. The shrine of 
Notre Dame de Lourdes was just then beginning to attract pil- 
grims to its healing waters. Colonel Lasserre took wallet and staff 
and made his way to the grotto. The pure air of the Hautes 
Pyrénées, the clear waters of the Gave, and the “genus loci” 
effected a cure. Henri Lasserre, like a true son of the church, 
gave no credit to nature, but all merit to the miraculous waters. 
He returned to Paris and in an enthusiastic volume told the story 
of the appearance, at Lourdes, of the Virgin Mary to the peasant 
maiden Bernadette Soubirous. The book made a sensation; its 
charming naiveté and brilliant description made Colonel Lasserre 
famous, and established throughout France and Europe the repu- 
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tation of Lourdes. His next literary undertaking was the transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels from the original Greek into French. 
With a scholarship that enabled him to read fluently Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, with incessant labor, and exquisite pains, Henri 
Lasserre devoted fifteen toilsome years to this translation. His 
reason for undertaking the work was the general ignorance of 
Holy Scripture among the French people; this he states as follows: 


The greater part of the children of the church are only conversant with 
fragments of the Divine Book. We believe that we do not in the least exaggerate 
when we assert, that there are not, on an average, three in a parish who have 
ever gone beyond this vague acquaintance, and who even, once in a lifetime 
have ever followed and studied in its harmonious fullness, and under the quad- 
ruple form which the evangelists give it, the complete history of the God-Man. 
“Why,” says John Chrysostom, “why should the Holy Spirit in order to write 
the Gospels have borrowed the pen of publicans, of fishermen, of modest artisans, 
of poor peasants without doctrine or letters, if not for the manifest end of putting 
such a book within the comprehension of the least erudite reader?” The general 
ignorance of the Gospels was the sole cause of the success in France of that 
scandalous romance which appeared under the title “La Vie de Jésus” (Renan). 
Among a people even a little familiar with the narratives of Saint Matthew, 
Saint Mark, Saint Luke and Saint John such a work would not have affected 
public opinion, and there would have been no need to refute it. All would 
have seen at once its flagrant falsifications, its gross sophisms, its absolute 
emptiness. 


He arranged his work in the paragraph style of modern books, 
discarding and (in his introduction) vigorously attacking the 


arbitrary and artificial divisions into chapters and verses. In 


reference to this he says: 


The arrangement of chapters dates from the thirteenth century and was 
the work of Cardinal Hugo de Saint Cher. As to the division into verses, it was 
introduced by the celebrated Parisian printer, Robert Stephens. It was univer- 
sally adopted because of its convenience for quotation, verification and ex- 
amination generally of any passage of Scripture. This ingenious idea greatly 
facilitated the labors of theologians, exegetes, and preachers, but there its 
utility ended. Introducing it into the discourses of the Saviour, and the nar- 
ratives of the evangelists, the intrinsic charm, so pure and peaceable, of the 
Word of Life was well-nigh destroyed. Have you sometimes tasted the sweet- 
ness of an invigorating walk along one of those quiet sylvan paths in the midst 
of a great forest, or along those noble avenues enameled with wild flowers where 
the bees secure their spoil hived in venerable trees on which the birds sing? 
Above your head the infinite sky, around you the vast silence, and the thick 
shadows, in you the sentiment of the presence of God! How this walk in the 
very bosom of na.ure rests you, how your whole being delights in the soothing 
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freshness of this tranquil solitude, and takes in deliciously and without exertion 
the universal life which throbs on every side! Suppose, now, that an engineer, 
in order to fix the situation and details of the ground, should, about every six 
feet, construct ditches across the road. Is it not evident that, in compelling 
you constantly to leap over these endless divisions, he would put an end to your 
walks in the forest, and without touching a branch or a leaf would take away the 
indefinable attraction which, in the morning, in the evening, and at high noon, 
directed your steps toward these shady ways! Similar is the effect which this 
cutting up into verses produces; it troubles, fatigues, and almost irritates the 
reader; it turns him from the sacred forest. 


Let us now examine his translation a little. The brilliant 


writer of Notre Dame de Lourdes gives this rendering into idio- 


matic French the same clearness and charm, and at the same time 
is faithful to the original Greek. At the bottom of each page are 
footnotes briefly commenting on and illustrating the text. He 
cites the Fathers, and quotes aptly and frequently from Bossuet, 
Pere Gratry, Abbé Fouard, Dean Alford, and others. Commenting 
on Saint Matthew 25. 21, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” 
he says, “Joy enters into us when it is ordinary, but we enter into 
joy when it exceeds the capacity of the soul, when it inundates us, 
when it overflows and we are absorbed in it. Such is the perfect 
felicity of the saints!” On the words of Jesus to the penitent 
thief, “To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” he quotes the 
beautiful comment of Bossuet, “‘Aujourd’hui;’ quelle promptitude! 
‘Avec Moi;’ quelle compagnie! ‘Dans le paradis;’ quel séjour!”’ 

“*To-day;’ what quickness! ‘With me;’ what company! ‘In 
Paradise ;’ what an abode!” These words of Bossuet may have 
suggested to Adolphe Monod the motto he never tired of repeating, 
“ Aujourd’hui comme Lui, demain avee Lui!’’—“ To-day like Him, 
to-morrow with Him!’ Lasserre’s ecclesiastical bias shows itself 
in a few controverted passages. Take, for instance, Saint Mat- 
thew 13. 55, 56: “Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren James and Joses and Simon and 
Judas?”’ This must be translated to suit the notion of Mary's 
immaculate purity, and so his rendering for “His brethren”’ 1s 
“his cousins,” for “his sisters’’ “his near female relations.’’ This is 
quite ingenious, but the “bruder und schwestern” of Luther, the 
“fratelli e sorelli’’ of the Italian version, the “fréres et sceurs”’ of 
Martin and Ostervald in the French Protestant versions, have 
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the preponderance in their favor as the correct rendering of the 
ddeAgpoi Kai adeAgai of the Greek. Another rendering of still 
greater ingenuity is found in the textus classicus Saint Matthew 
16. 18, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church.” 
It is thus given: “Tu es Pierre, pierre sur qui J’edifierai mon 
église.” The pronoun “qui” in French, when the object of a verb, 
can only be used to refer to a person; hence his translation is, 
“Thou art Peter, the rock on whom I will build my church.” But 
while Henri Lasserre was so good a Catholie as occasionally to 
strain the text for Holy Church his general work proved to be built 
entirely too much on Scripture and too little on tradition. The 
Bibles printed by Faust sold in Paris at four hundred franes a copy, 
when workmen were earning from three to four sous a day, but 
even at such a price the common people somehow managed to get 
a portion of the Word of life. Now, however, all over France, at 
a small cost, multitudes were buying and reading Les Saints Evan- 
giles of Henri Lasserre. Splendid illustrated editions were pub- 
lished; twenty-five editions being exhausted during 1887, the first 
year of publication. Where was the Archbishop of Paris? where 
was Cardinal Jacobini? where the Congregation of the Index? and 
last, but by no means least, the infallible pontiff himself? In 
December, 1886, they had all approved the work, but in December, 
1887, they discovered that, through this book, an “enemy’”’ had 
been sowing Protestant tares all over France. The first Bibles of 
Faust were printed in red ink; this made the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne sure of his compact with the devil, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities now became no less certain of Satan’s league with 
Henri Lasserre! But the difficulty was that, from the Archbishop 
of Paris to the pontiff himself, they had all approved the book 
on first examination. Here was a dilemma; but what is a dilemma 
to the sons of Liguori? The Holy Gospels of Henri Lasserre were 
sent back to Rome for more careful study. Then first the author- 


ities of the church realized how they had been duped by the pres- 
tige of a Catholic name. To their chagrin they learned that since 
the days of Wyclif and Martin Luther a more dangerous fire- 
brand had not heen thrown among the harvest fields of faith! 
Swift came the condemnation—one year after the imprimatur 
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and the approval! Here are the words sent forth from Rome on 
the twentieth of December, 1887: “So let no one, of whatsoever 
rank or condition, dare, in any place or in any tongue, either to 
publish in the future, or, if published, to read the forementioned 
and proscribed work.’’ The book is printed no more; it is difficult 
to obtain a copy in France. The volume we possess was found 
by a friend in Switzerland. Henri Lasserre was not a Martin 
Luther, not even a Hyacinthe Loyson. He received the sentence 


which annihilated his life-work without protest or appeal! His 


voice has been as silent since as though hushed in the dungeons 
of the Bastille or the Inquisition. The statue of Coligny now 
looks on the Rue de Rivoli; many signs indicate that the France 
of Clement Marot, Pascal, and Adolphe Monod, is to conquer the 
Jesuit and be the France of the future. Coming days will rescue 
the noble work of Henri Lasserre both from oblivion and from 
purgatory. 

Adolphe Monod did not live to see the day of his country’s 
disenthrallment, but the spirit of prophecy was upon him when 
he said: 


My country! the religion of the Bible is the only one thou hast not tried. 
No, the doctrine of Jesus Christ in all its simplicity, as revealed in his Word, 
thou hast not yet known. The secret in search of which thou hast vainly con- 
sumed thyself so many years—the secret of order with liberty, the secret of 
solid prosperity, the secret of public virtue—thou wilt find them all in the Bible, 
because thou wilt there find the first secret on which they all depend—that 
of salvation! Happy the day when this divine rule shall become that of all 
France! It would then acquire a new glory among the nations; it would not be 
that of arms, not that of politics nor that of industry—it would be that of god- 
liness! Priests of the Roman Church, would you keep the Bible from the people? 
Would you place yourselves between them and the warnings of the Holy Spirit? 
Do you not fear the terrible anathemas which the Lord has pronounced against 
those teachers who have taken away the key of knowledge and hindered men 
from entering in? But the Lord reigneth, and he will know how to give glory 
to his Word 


Nhl, J Mi Lon 
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Arr, IX.—THE HUBBARD LABRADOR EXPEDITION 


THE annals of exploration have nothing more pathetic than 
the lonely death of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., in the wilds of Labrador. 
The story of his well-planned but ill-fated expedition has not yet 
been fully told. The merest outline of its incidents is a moving 
tale of splendid hopes, tragic disappointments, heroism undaunted 
by cruel and increasing hardships and obstacles and the weakness 
and agony of slow starvation. The magnificent endeavor seemed 
futile, but it yielded a real and important increase of geographical 
knowledge and it will long be fruitful in manly inspiration. 

Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., was a well-nigh ideal type of young 
manhood, noble-minded, pure, physically and spiritually athletic, 
intensely loving nature and good literature, enthusiastic, gentle, 
daring, seeing visions that allured to beautiful and courageous 
deeds. His passion for exploration dated from his boyhood. His 
wedding journey was a tour of five months in the mountains of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and among the forests 
and cotton plantations of Mississippi. While his office, as assistant 
editor of Outing, was in New York city, his home was located 
near the woods and mountains and streams, and his vacations 
were widely extended journeys in Canadian wilds familiar to only 
trappers and Indians. His Labrador expedition was inspired by 
his love of adventure and exploration, together with the quest of 
fresh literary material. He had long been fascinated by the un- 
explored portion of the Labrador peninsula lying between Grand 
Lake and Lake Michikamau, across which there has been only 
one recorded journey, that of John McLean in 1838, and the route 
he followed is not definitely known. MeLean had several narrow 
escapes and was in imminent peril of death by starvation. It 
was Hubbard’s purpose to reach Lake Michikamau and the head 
waters of the George River in time to meet the Nascaupee Indians, 
who assemble in that locality at the time of the annual migration 
of herds of caribou toward the seacoast. Besides himself his 
party consisted o. Dillon Wallace, a New York lawyer, fascinated 


by Hubbard’s enthusiasm but with no previous passion for ex- 
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ploration, destitute of Hubbard’s experience in following trails 
and a novice in canoeing, and George Elson, a half-breed Cree 


Indian, a native of the Labrador peninsula, his birthplace being 
Rupert’s House, Ungava, at the mouth of the Rupert River, which 
flows west from the neighborhood of Lake Mistassini and empties 
into James Bay, the southeastern extremity of Hudson’s Bay. 


Elson proved, as Hubbard calls him, “a wonderful man,” a thor- 
ough master of woodcraft, with marvelous capacity for toil, en- 
durance, self-forgetfulness, and patient, cheerful courage under 
apparently invincible adversities; a hero of rare degree. In his 
wisdom is the shrewdness of his Scotch ancestry combined with 
the mysterious instinct of the Indian and the intellect of a philos- 
opher. He kept a careful diary of the expedition, portions of 
which he has since expanded into a continuous narrative. The 
diaries of Hubbard and Elson together form a complete chronicle 
from the landing in Labrador to the bringing home of Hubbard's 
body. With both the writer of this paper is thoroughly familiar, 
and he has also had the tragic story from Elson’s lips. From 
these original materials our condensed account of the expedition 
is drawn. 

They sailed from New York on June 20, 1903. Mrs. Hubbard 
accompanied her husband as far as Battle Harbor, where they 
bade each other farewell on the morning of July 6. On the fol- 
lowing day the exploring party landed at Indian Harbor, whence 
they made their way by water to Northwest River Post of the 
Hudson Bay Company, spending on the way two or three days at 
Rigolet. Northwest River Post is near the head of Hamilton 
Inlet, on the short river flowing from Grand Lake, and one hundred 
and forty miles west of Indian Harbor. They arrived here on 
July 14, and on the morning of the 15th started for the interior, 
paddling their canoe to and through Grand Lake, which is some 
thirty-seven miles long. Near the head of the lake began the 
tragedy of the expedition. The best map of the region was that 
of A. P. Low, published by authority of the government of Canada. 
This map showed only one river emptying into Grand Lake, to 
which Low gave the name of Northwest River. To this he made 
Nascaupee River tributary. In fact there are four rivers flowing 
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into Grand Lake from the west and northwest, their mouths not 
many miles apart; the Crooked, Nascaupee, Susan, and Beaver 
Rivers, the Nascaupee being the largest. At both Rigolet and 
Northwest River Post Hubbard gathered all the information he 
could, but no one mentioned any other river than the Nascaupee, 
and he could only infer that this was Low’s Northwest River.’ 
Rounding a point near the head of the lake on the morning of July 
16 they found the mouth of a river. Having heard of only one 
river, the Nascaupee, which had been described to them as an 


ample stream, they supposed that this must be the Nascaupee, 


and they took it as their way westward. The Nascaupee itself 
would have led them to Seal Lake and beyond that to the vicinity 
of Lake Michikamau. The river which they followed was the 
Susan, so shoal and rapid and rocky that paddling up it was im- 
possible. George and Wallace poled the canoe, while Hubbard 
took the tracking line. Rapids were almost continuous. A part 
of the outfit had to be portaged to lighten the canoe. The scarcity 
of game rapidly reduced their provisions. They followed the cruel 
valley of the Susan till July 31, daily worn out but still in good 
spirits. Then they portaged westward to a “big river’ which 
Hubbard had heard, in a lonely night spent on a mountain two 
miles southwest of their camp, and George had investigated by 
scouting, finding it of good depth and comparatively straight. 
This and its lake extensions they followed till they reached quite 
a large lake, named by them Ptarmigan Lake. From this they 
portaged through an opening in a chain of mountains. Two 
small lakes and a short portage then brought them to a sizable 
lake, around which they paddled for days vainly seeking an 
outlet. They named it Lake Disappointment. Then a long 
portage in the direction of Michikamau was resolved upon. On 
August 29 Hubbard wrote in his diary, “It is a nasty feeling to 
see the days slipping by and to note the sun’s lower declination, 
and still not know our way. Outlet hunting is hell on nerves, 
temper, and equanimity. You paddle miles and miles, into bay 
after bay, bay after bay, with maybe no result till you are hopeless. 


1A complete ace int of the expedition is being prepared by Mrs. Mina B. Hubbard, the 
wife of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. It will contain Mr. Hubbard's diary and that of George Elson, 
a biographical sketch by Mrs. Hubbard, and other material of great value and interest. 
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Ugh! This is a great relief, to be about to start north through the 
woods—fairly high ground to start with—on a hunt for Michi- 


kamau. Hope we will not have swamps. Lakes will probably 


stop us and make us bring up the canoe.” The plan of leaving the 
vanoe did not work. Lakes prevented. The long portage covered 
about thirty miles, tedious swamps most of the way. Two or three 
little lakes and streams were some help. On September 8 they 
reached and embarked on the largest lake they had found. At 
its northwestern end was a high mountain, and on the next morn- 
ing Hubbard and Elson eagerly climbed to its top. They were 
rewarded by the sight of Lake Michikamau not many miles away, 
its blue waters studded by cedar-covered islands, and with a series 
of estuaries running east from it. They could see no connection 
with the lake on which lay their camp, but were sanguine that they 
could find one. That evening, though they were in rags and 
almost barefoot, attenuated and weak from lack of sufficient 
nourishment, it was a happy party before a big camp fire under 
the light of a beautiful moon. On the mountain Hubbard and 
George had shot nine ptarmigan and a rabbit, and at its base 
Wallace had picked a pan of blueberries. In the edge of the 
evening Hubbard had caught a namaycush by trolling. They had 
a feast, and their hearts were radiant with hope. Their feast was 
crowned with an attempt at a pudding, made of stewed blue- 
berries thickened with a little flour. Hubbard’s diary says it 
“was pretty good and did suggest pudding a little; would have 
been the real thing if it had had sugar and a little more flour.” 
The next two days they were engaged in hunting for an outlet. 
Then a violent gale made the water too rough for their canoe. 
Day after day they were wind-bound. On September 15 their 
situation had become so desperate that it was decided to turn back. 
Hubbard records under that date: 


I lay awake all night, thinking over the situation. George is worried and 
talks of Indians who starve. Tries to be cheerful but finds it hard. Here we 
are, wind-bound, long way from Michikamau. No hopes of wind abating. 
The caribou migration is due to begin. Yet we can’t start and are at least two 
weeks from their grounds, with no grub and no prospect of good weather. Our 
grub is 18 pounds pea meal—to be held for emergency—and 2 pounds flour, 1 
pint rice, 3 pounds bacon. To go on is certain failure to reach the caribou killing, 
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and probable starvation. If we turn back we must stop and get grub, then cross 


our long portage, and hunt more grub, and finally freeze up preparatory to a sled 
dash for Northwest River. That will make us late for the boat. But we can 
snowshoe to the Saint Lawrence. I don’t see anything better to do. I asked 
Wallace. He opposed—then said it was best. I said to George, “ Would you 
rather go on or turn back?” “I came to go with you, and I want to do what 
you do.”” When I said “ We will turn back” he was very greatly pleased 

We are talking of plans for our home going, and are happy despite impending 
hunger. 


They were wind-bound for several days more, and their efforts to 
increase their store of food were vain. When they started back 
from Wind-bound Lake their flour and rice and bacon were all 
gone. They had one small mess of dried fish and there were only 
sixteen pounds left of the pea meal. All were weak with hunger. 
The start back was made on September 21. “A depressing day 
in many ways,” wrote Hubbard. They were two hundred and 
fifty miles from Northwest River Post. The weather was too 
cold for the fish to rise in the streams, and in the lakes they had 
sought the deep water. The nights were severe. Snowstorms 
were frequent. The summits of the mountains were white. Winter 
was beginning. Now and then they got a little game or a few 
trout, but the emergency reserve of pea meal gradually diminished. 
On October 8 they got back to the “big river.’”’ In its rapids they 
expected to find abundant trout, but after two days they ceased 
to rise. On the eleventh they warded off starvation by a broth 
made of the hoofs and bones of a caribou they had killed on the 
way in. They saved the bones to boil over and also saved the 
horns to be used for food. On the morning of the fourteenth 
George shot a duck, from which they had a square meal. But 
for supper they had again bone broth and a bit of wenastica from 
the stomach of the long-dead caribou. In the evening George 
found two old goose heads and some bones, and they saved them 
for breakfast. 

On this day they came to the place where they had entered 
the “big river” on their way in, and there they left it and por- 
taged across to their old camp in the Susan valley. The canoe was 
abandoned, as i‘ could not be taken down the shallow and turbu- 
lant Susan River. The “big river” was the Beaver. Had they 
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continued to follow it, they would have found it an easy route to 
Grand Lake; but this they did not know and could not guess. 
Mr. Hubbard’s diary has no reference to any difference of opinion 
as to the wisdom of their leaving it, thus keeping to the route 
with which they were acquainted. Although George Elson had a 
dream in which a man told him, “Go right on and don’t leave the 
river, but follow the river on,” he strongly justifies Mr. Hubbard's 
decision in his own narrative and emphatically approves it in con- 
versing on the subject. They all believed that there was only one 
river flowing into Grand Lake, the one by which they had left it, 
and which they supposed to be the Nascaupee. Had they known the 
course of the Beaver, Hubbard’s life might have been spared. On 
Thursday, October 15, Hubbard broke down. The strain on him 
had been especially severe, for he felt personally responsible for 
the lives of his comrades. Moreover, although athletic, he had 
not so much flesh as either of the others, and accordingly could 
not so long endure the wearing of gradual starvation. On the two 
days following he was too weak to write. On the sixteenth their 
hopes were for a few minutes revived by the sight of acaribou. At 
George’s suggestion they fell flat on the ground, but the caribou 
was on the lee side and scented them. George says, “He stood 
behind some little trees, and had his head up looking toward where 
we were, and all of a sudden he was gone, and I did not have the 
chance to fire. I got up. A swamp I knew of. I made for that 
swamp, thinking I would cut across him. I was so very, very 
weak, yet I tried to run. O how hard I tried torun! But when 
I got out there he was across on the other side. I was away for 
some time, yet when I came to the boys they were still lying the 
same way, their faces to the ground, and did not move till I spoke 
to them.” On the seventeenth they followed the river all day 
with nothing to eat but a tin of mustard, which they had thrown 
away going up, and the liquid resulting from the boiling of an old 
flour bag. They had some tea yet, and when completely exhausted 
would steep some of it and start on again. Hubbard was cold all 


day, but bravely struggled on. They had a very little pea meal 


left, which they had not dared to use, as it was their only reserve. 
George prepared a little of this for Hubbard. They had nothing 
39 
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else but tea and bone broth. They put up the tent the best they 
could and gathered wood enough for their camp-fire. No one 
had strength to cut any. Ten miles farther down the river were 
a few pounds of flour they had left on the way up. As Hubbard 
was too weak to travel they decided that on the next day George 
Elson and Wallace should try to reach the flour, Wallace bring 
back a part of it to Hubbard, and George go on to Grand Lake for 
help, hoping there to find some trappers. Otherwise death for all 
three seemed inevitable. For their evening devotions each chose 
a chapter, Hubbard the thirteenth of 1 Corinthians, George the 
seventeenth of John, and Wallace the fourteenth of John. The 
story of the parting on the morning of October 18, I copy from the 
final entry in Hubbard’s diary: 


Last night I fell asleep while the boys were reading to me. This morning 
I was very, very sleepy. After the boys left—they left me tea, the caribou 
bones and another end of flour sack found here, a rawhide caribou moccasin and 
some yeast cakes—I drank a cup of strong tea and some bone broth. I also 
ate some of the really delicious raw hide (boiled with bones) and it made me 
stronger—strong to write this. The boys have only tea and 4 pound of pea 
meal (Erbswurst). Our parting was most affecting. I did not feel so bad. 
George said, “The Lord help us, Hubbard; with his help I'll save you if I can 
get out.”” Then he cried. So did Wallace. Wallace stooped and kissed my 
cheek with his poor, sunken, bearded lips—several times—and I kissed his. 
George did the same, and I kissed his cheek. Then they went away. God bless 
and help them. 

I am not so greatly in doubt as to the outcome. I believe they will reach 
the flour, and be strengthened—that Wallace will reach me—that George will 
find Blake’s cache and camp and send help. So I believe we will all get out. 

My tent is pitched in open tent style in front of a big rock. The rock re- 
flects the fire, but now it is going out because of the rain. I think I shall let it 
go and close the tent, till rain is over, thus keeping out wind and saving wood. 
To-night or to-morrow, perhaps, the weather will improve so I can build a fire, 
eat the rest of my moccasins, and have some more bone broth. Then I can boil 
my belt and oil-tanned moccasins and a pair of cowhide-mittens. They ought 
to help some. I am not suffering. The acute pangs of hunger have given way 
to indifference. I’m sleepy. I think death from starvation is not so bad 
But let no one suppose I expect it. I am prepared—that is all. I think the 
boys will be able, with the Lord’s help, to save me. 


When George and Wallace started away a raw east wind was 


blowing, and soon a heavy rain-storm set in. Their clothes were 
soaked, and in heir weak condition they made poor time. At dark 
they stopped for the night. They sat through its dreary hours in the 
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smoke of a poor fire of wet and rotten wood. At two o'clock in the 


night the rain gave way to snow, which in the morning was up to 


their knees. About noon they waded through the river, whose ice- 
cold waters were waist deep. Near dusk George shot a partridge, a 
part of which they instantly ate raw. It saved them from collapse. 
Late in the night they reached the place where the flour had been 
left. Though the snow was deep, George dug through at just the 
right point and came to the flour. It was in one solid lump and 
black with mold. They broke off some bits of it and ate them. 
Worried on account of Wallace’s weak condition, George sat up all 
night and kept a brisk fire. The storm had ceased, and it was cold 
with asharp wind. In the morning Wallace was stronger, and before 
they separated they divided the flour, George taking about a quarter 
of it and Wallace the rest. Then George read a Psalm and a prayer 
of thanksgiving, and Wallace started back toward Hubbard’s tent, 
ten miles away, while George set out on his long and lonely journey 
to find help. Through wild winds, deep snow, and ice-cold floods 
of rain he pursued his solitary way, every morning and evening 
reading a chapter from the Bible and singing a hymn. His weak- 
ness, the accumulating depth of the snow, and the tedious obstacles 
in the contour of the region made his progress painful. He kept 
himself alive by shooting a little game. If he stopped for five 
minutes for rest during the day his anxiety for Hubbard and 
Wallace at once started him on again. At night he had to stop, 
for he could not see his way. He talked to himself of the number 
of miles he would make the next day. He got to Grand Lake about 
ten o’clock on the morning of the eighth day after leaving Hubbard. 
But it was nearly sunset of yet another day before he reached a 
human habitation. Following the shore of the lake he was trying 
to make his way to Northwest River Post still forty miles off, as he 
had met no trappers, when suddenly he heard a child scream in the 
bush. He ran in the direction of the sound, and came to a trap- 
per’s home. At once he started off a relief party of four men, 
which he was too weak to accompany. He made a map to guide 
them, marking it so that they could not fail to find Wallace as well 
as Hubbard. Traveling day and night they reached Wallace in 
time to save his life. He had not been able to find his way to 
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Hubbard’s tent, though he had come near it and then had wan- 
dered back to the place where George left him. When they came to 
Hubbard’s tent they found it closed, as he described it in the last 
entry in his diary. Inside they found him in the last long sleep, 
rolled in his blankets, his diary by his side. Its pages contained 
farewell letters to his wife and his parents, and a letter to Mr. 
S. A. King, of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Post at Missanabie, 
Ontario, thanking him for sending to him George Elson and com- 
mending George’s courage and fidelity. His last waking thoughts 
were of others. His day’s work well done he fell asleep. The 
snow was pure and deep around his tent. They could not bring 
out his body, but wrapped it securely in furs. In the following 
March George [Elson went for it, taking with him Tom Blake, a 
trapper, and Duncan McLean, a young lad. They traveled on 
snowshoes and drew two toboggans and a sled with long flat run- 
ners. Their enterprise was arduous and heroic, for the weather 
was severely cold and stormy. On Sunday, March 20, twelve days 
from their leaving Northwest River Post, they came to the tent. 
It was all buried in snow, but still standing. Tenderly they placed 
additional wrappings around the body and bore it away, after 
George had inscribed an appropriate inscription on a great tree 
close by the tent. They placed it on the sled, and drew it by hand 
to Grand Lake, the winter winds making moan as day after day 
the weird little procession moved down the cruel valley. At 
Cape Corbeau, on Grand Lake, the body was transferred to a 
komatik drawn by seven dogs, and after sunset on March 28, 
George delivered it safely at Northwest River Post. On May 27 
it was landed at New York 

The grave of Hubbard is at Haverstraw, on the Hudson, 
near Congers, his home. His pure and heroic memory makes the 
wilderness of Labrador a goal of imagination, enthusiasm, and 
love. Its wastes have blossomed into celestial beauty. 


‘ei 6. a. ss 
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Arr. X.—A FAMOUS LOW GERMAN HUMORIST 


DiaLect is the mother of poetry. Long before the Pegasus 
of classic writers soared to the heights of Olympus human beings 
gave vent to their feelings in the native idiom. Classic poetry 
has its origin mostly in folklore, transmitted from mouth to 
mouth. Thus originated the Iliad, the Odyssey, the A{neid, the 


Nibelungenlied, Tell, Faust, and many other masterpieces of 


literature. Modern dialectic writing began with Robert Burns. 
Of all that have used their native idiom for literary purposes, he 
alone has attained to international fame. In a much lesser 
degree this can be said of Fritz Reuter, although he occupies the 
first place among the many dialectic writers of German-speaking 
countries. Low German literature had its beginning with Klaus 
Groth, and not with Voss, as is erroneously supposed by some 
writers. Groth’s Quickborn, a collection of lyrie poems, was the 
first publication of note in modern Low German. However, it 
is inferior to the lays of Burns from more than one point of view. 
It is less spontaneous, less natural, and lacks the poetic ring that 
comes from the depths of the heart. Groth is rather a poet who 
composed his lyries in Low German than a genuine Low German 
writer. Groth’s poems are penetrated with the odor of the lecture 
room. He is too great a scholar to be a great pe et of the people, 
which he professes to be. His writings on language, setting forth 
the respective merits of High and Low German, exceed in bulk 
his Low German productions. Burns, on the other hand, is a 
popular poet in the fullest sense of the word, because, being of 
humble origin, he is, in sympathy and thinking, one of the people. 
It is true, he had more to inspire him than Groth. He had a his- 
toric past and centuries of tradition and folklore to draw from. 
Groth wrote without any such sources. His inspiration came to 
him from the Highland bard. In a certain sense he is, therefore, 
an imitator. The same can be said of Fritz Reuter, whose enthu- 
siasm for dialectic writing is due to Groth’s Quickborn. As 
Lessing prepared the way for Goethe, so Groth was the fore- 
runner of Reuter. However, the difference between Nathan and 
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Faust is not greater than the contrast between the Quickborn 
and Olle Kamellen. Reuter realized the ideals and purposes of 
Groth, but without the pioneering work of his predecessor he 
could not have done it. Hence, if Groth’s enthusiasm for dia- 
lectic writing originated in Scotland, Reuter’s inspiration for Low 
German came to him from Dithmarschen, and he owes his sue- 
cess in a large measure to the Schleswig-Holstein poet. 

Fritz Reuter was born at Stavengagen, a town in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, November 7, 1810. His father, who for many 
years held the honored position of Burgomaster, was very anxious 
to give to his only son a good education. Instead of sending him 
to the public school he employed private tutors. In 1824 Fritz 
was sent to the gymnasium at Friedland, and later to that of 
Parchim. In 1831 he matriculated as law student at the Univer- 
sity of Rostock, and the following year he went to Jena, where 
he identified himself with the burschenschajten, whose avowed 
purpose it was to restore the former glory of the German Empire. 
In consequence of his affiliation with these young champions of 
liberty he was arrested at Berlin in 1833, and, after a lengthy 
trial, in which nothing of an incriminating nature was brought to 
light, he was unjustly condemned and sentenced to thirty years’ 
imprisonment. He was dragged from dungeon to dungeon, until 
upon the accession of Frederic William IV, in 1840, he was released. 
After this long confinement he returned home, broken in health 
and spirit, and spent some years as an overseer on his father’s 
estate. In 1850 he married Louisa Kunze, the daughter of a 
clergyman. About this time he began to put into Low German 


rhyme the stories and traditions circulating among the people. 


He was encouraged in this by his wife. Three years later he pub- 
lished them under the title, “ Lauschen un Rimels.”” The success 
of these Plattdeutsch rhymes was sudden and extraordinary. 
Kneouraged by this venture, he continued to write in Low German, 
and his fame increased with every succeeding publication. In 
1868 he removed to his villa, erected at the foot of the Wartburg, 
near Eisenach. There he continued to write until his death, 
which occurred July 12, 1874, in consequence of an affection of 
the heart, brought on partly by the privation and suffering endured 
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during his imprisonment. As stated, Reuter’s first literary pro- 
duction, Liuschen un Rimels (Tales in Rhyme), consisted of short 
poems, the material of which he had gathered among the people. 
The classes for whom they were intended, Low German peasants 
and villagers, read them with much interest. Being without 
literary merit, they were confined mostly to the rural population 
of Mecklenburg. His next production, De Reis nach Belligen 
Journey to Belgium) is also written in verse and has some sim- 
ilarity to the Canterbury Tales. A party of German yeomen 
start on a journey to Belgium with the object of becoming ac- 
quainted with modern culture. They do not reach their destina- 


tion, but meet with many incidents on the way, which are related 


in a manner no less fascinating than that of Chaucer, but in a 
more humorous vein. In 1857 he published Kein Hiisung (House- 
less), a poem depicting the miseries and tribulations of a loving 
couple, whose unfeeling landlord prevented their union by deny- 
ing them a hut tu dwell in. They are finally driven to despair, 
and the poem ends tragically. This is the only one of Reuter’s 
works that has a vein of sadness running through it. Perhaps 
for that reason the author considered it his masterpiece—an opinion 
not shared by the critics. The poem is evidently written in the 
interest of suffering humanity by a man whose nature is deeply 
sympathetic. There are many points of resemblance between it 
and Hugo’s Miserables. The burdens carried by the lowly and 
the wickedness of the rich landholder are vividly portrayed, and 
the tribulations of the couple remind one of the vicissitudes of 
Jean Valjean, the ill-fated hero of Hugo’s masterpiece. Reuter’s 
last production in verse is Hanne Niite (Johnny Snout), A Story 
of Birds and Human Beings, which was published in 1860. The 
Human Story treats of the experiences of a young couple sim- 
ilarly as in Kein Hiisung. After many difficulties and much suf- 
fering the two are happily united in marriage. Hence the poem 
does not end tragically, as does Houseless. 

However interesting the above-named poetical essays are, 
they cannot compare with the prose productions that followed. 
Reuter finally hit upon the form of literary expression which was 
to carry his name beyond the confines of the Low German-speaking 
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provinces and which secured him a place among the great writers 
of modern times. It was the story portraying rural life in northern 
Germany. He published these sketches, some in the form of a 
novel, under the characteristic name of Olle Kamellen (Old Sto- 
ries). ‘The first part of the series was issued in 1860 and consisted 
of two episodes, “ Woans ick tau ’ne Fru Kamm” (How I Got a 
Wife), and “Ut de Franzosentid’’ (French Times), that is, the 
year 1813. These two stories, written in a vein of exquisite 
humor, brought out the powers of the author as a raconteur and 


gained for him a large admiring public in Germany. They were 


even translated into several European languages and _ carried 
Reuter’s name beyond the limits of German-speaking countries. 
They confirmed what his previous works had indicated—that he 
was a humorist of more than ordinary capacity. People of all 
classes, comprising the most intelligent, read and laughed over 
these quaint sayings and ludicrous episodes, which are always 
natural, never forced, and entirely in keeping with the surround- 
ings and the dramalis persone. Anyone who has read the first 
short story of Olle Kamellen will not rest until he has finished 
the whole cycle. The following is a brief synopsis of it. 

Through force of circumstances Reuter remained in the state 
of single blessedness until he had reached his fortieth year. Then, 
as stated above, he was captivated by Louisa Kunze. Natural 
diffidence, however, prevented him from revealing his feelings to 
the young woman. Finally his uncle Matthies prevailed on him 
to pay court to Louisa, which, after much hesitation, he did, and 
and the result was a betrothal. The bridegroom was now in a 
state of exaltation, which, however, collapsed one day when he 
and his uncle were talking about the approaching marriage. 
Among other things the latter called his attention to the fact 
that of a married couple one must be the head of the household, 
and he asked Fritz whether he intended to be the head 
or to leave that prerogative to his wife. Fritz replied that by all 
means he expected to be master. Matthies then inquired whether 
the matter had been arranged between himself and his fiancée, so 
that there might be no misunderstanding. When Fritz remarked 
that he thougat the matter could be arranged after marriage his 
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uncle related the following episode: “In the village where I 
learned my trade two young men, Wulf, the smith, and Kiwitt, 
the miller, courted two sisters, the daughters of the burgomaster. 
In due time they married and immediately went to housekeeping, 
as was customary in those days. A year or two passed by, then 
it was rumored that the miller was beaten by his wife. One 
evening the two husbands were playing cards in the village inn, 
when the miller suddenly arose and said: ‘ Brother-in-law, I must 
be off, or my wife will make it hot for me when I get home, and 
you had better go too.” ‘What do you mean, miller? My wife 
is the essence of good nature; she never finds fault with me, and 
does everything I ask of her.’ ‘Smith, you are a truthful man, 
but this statement of yours I doubt.’ ‘You doubt my word, do 
you? Very well, come along and I will convince you.’ So they 
both walked to the smith’s house. Having arrived, the latter 


called out: ‘Fiken!’ Soon an upper window was opened and a 


pleasant voice inquired, ‘What is it, Wulf?’ ‘Fiken, just throw 
us out that sausage in the cupboard.’ ‘Throw out the sausage! 
Why?’ ‘Never mind why, Fiken; just throw it out.’ ‘All right, 
Wulf.’ Immediately a plate full of sausage fell at the feet of the 
astonished miller. ‘Now, Fiken, you may also throw out the 
head-cheese in the large platter.’ ‘That too, Wulf?’ ‘Yes, 
Fiken, that too.’ A moment later the platter with the head- 
cheese followed the sausage. ‘Well done, Fiken; good night. 
Don’t feel lonesome in case I should stay out long.’ ‘All right, 
Wulf.’ ‘Well, Kiwitt, what do you think of my Fiken?’ asked 
the smith. ‘She certainly is an angel,’ responded the miller; ‘ but 
I tell you her sister is a fury. And yet, when we courted them 
they both were agreeable.’ ‘I will tell you the reason why my 
wife is so gentle,’ continued the smith. ‘I trained her. In the 
days of courtship I tried in every way to provoke her temper 
and then to quiet it by pouring oil on the troubled waves. For 
instance, at one time when I took dinner at the house of her father 
I purposely spilt soup on her new dress. She flew up in anger, 
reprimanding me in an exciting manner for having spoiled her 
gown. But I took her hand and laughingly said: ‘Never mind, 
Fiken; a dress is not of much importance. A spoiled gown can 
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be replaced, but a spoiled husband is something to worry about. 
You have me, and I am not spoiled.’ At another time she had 
been presented with a beautiful vase, of which she was very proud. 
Of course, I admired it: but to her consternation the vase dropped 
from my hands and broke into pieces. AsI expected, she wept 
and fretted, as any woman would under the circumstances. But 
I kissed her and said: ‘Never mind, Fiken; it is of no use to ery 
over a broken vase. It is in pieces, but I am sound and well, and 
that is the main thing; for I am to support you. There are plenty 
of nice vases still whole, and may be you will get a better one for 
a wedding present. Just think, if I were broken in health—I who 
am to provide for you!’ She dried her tears and soon was cheerful 
again. Then I broke her comb and expected another scene; but 
instead of getting angry she laughed and merely said, ‘1 wonder 
if you will buy me a new comb at the coming fair?’ Of course, I 
presented her with a new one, which she prized all the more highly 
because it came from me. Well, you see how I trained her. I 
tell you she is the best, the most affectionate of wives, and we are 
very happy.’ Thereupon the smith returned to the inn, and the 
miller, drawing a deep sigh, went home. After the lapse of an 
hour the landlord informed smith Wulf that his brother-in-law 
was standing outdoors and wished to see him. A pitiable sight 
met the smith’s eyes. Kiwitt stood before him with a swollen 


face and a black eve. ‘What has happened to you, brother-in- 


law?’ exclaimed the smith, in great surprise. ‘What has hap- 


pened to me? How dare you ask? This is the result of your 
accursed storytelling.’ ‘What do you mean, Kiwitt? What has 
my storytelling to do with your swollen face?’ ‘I will tell you, 
Wulf. Listen. I thought a course of training that had converted 
one sister into an angel would bring about the same result when 
applied to the other. So I went home to apply your method. I 
found my wife standing before the mirror, doing up her hair for 
the evening social, which is to be held at the neighbor’s house. I 
considered the occasion opportune. At any rate, said I to myself, 
there is nothing like trying. Her new hat lay on the table. So 
I took that and steeped it into the bowl containing soapy water. 
However, sue must have noticed my doings in the mirror, for as 
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quickly as a flash she wheeled about and pounced upon me. ‘ Mari- 
ken!’ I exclaimed, ‘never mind the hat. You have me, and I am 
better than many hats; for...’ ‘Yes, I have you!’ interrupted 
she, her eyes shooting angry flashes at me, ‘and you shall pay 
dearly for the hat. Take this!’ and, suiting the deed to the word, 
she sprang upon me like a wildeat, and you see the result,’ pointing 
to his swollen face; ‘and all this is due to your stupid storytelling!’ 
‘Don’t blame me, Kiwitt; did I not tell you that I applied my 
method before marriage? A course of training that does its work 
before the wedding will not accomplish the same result ajter the 
wedding. You ought to have known that without my telling 
you. But never mind, come in and let us finish our game.’” 
Uncle Matthies’ narrative made a deep impression on the bride- 
groom, who came to the conclusion that he, too, must train his 
fiancée before marriage if he expected to be the master in the house. 

A still greater popularity was achieved by the story bearing 
the title, “Ut de Franzosentid”’ (French Times), in which the 
exciting scenes of the uprising against French oppression in 1813 
are depicted. The narrative is simple and the happenings are 
confined to the author’s native Stavengagen. The principal actors 
are Fritz’s father, his uncle Herse, justice Weber, miller Voss, the 
latter’s noble daughter Ficken, watchmaker Proz, the French 
colonel and Mamsell Westphalen. The various characters are 


delineated with great force, especially that of justice Weber. The 


latter’s housekeeper, Mamsell Westphalen, is an original of a type 


similar to the hero of his Stromtid, Zacharias Briisig. There are 
many stirring seenes and ludicrous episodes; in fact, there is not a 
dull line in the story, although plenty of small talk, and the interest 
of the reader is kept up to the end. In the French Times there is 
not complete fusion, but only imaginary history with some realistic 
fiction added. In his next production, Ut mine Festungstid (My 
Prison Life), constituting the second part of Olle Kamellen, this 
fusion is more apparent. The work is an autobiography in the 
form of a series of episodes, in which the author depicts the sad 
experiences of his long imprisonment. It is astonishing that he 
has been able to do this without bitterness. But twenty-five 


years had passed since the time when he was dragged from one 
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fortress to another, although guilty of no crime. During this long 
interval he had in a measure forgotten the wrong done him. How- 
ever, in spite of its mild tone and the humorous setting, the work 
is a scathing judgment on the miserable administration of justice 
in the Prussian courts. We have a work similar to the Festungstid 
in Pellico’s My Prisons, in which the renowned author of Francesca 
da Rimini likewise relates his prison life, to which he, too, had been 
doomed in consequence of his participation in a struggle for national 
freedom. But the tone of Pellico’s narrative differs from Reuter’s. 
The Italian poet inclined to elegy, whereas Reuter is a humorist 
and relates the saddest experiences in a comic vein. Part Three 
of Olle Kamellen: Ut mine Stromtid (An Old Story of My Farming 
Days) is Reuter’s masterpiece. Here we have complete fusion, 
an artistic upbuilding of a lengthy story, a symmetrical whole. 
In this work the author has laid down the experiences of the years 
following his imprisonment. In the preceding parts of Olle 
Kamellen the movement was comparatively quick, similar to a 
drama. In the Stromtid the movement is slow and the time 


extends through thirty years. The story begins with the year 


1829 and ends in 1861. The principal events happen between 
1840 and 1848. The three little girls—Louisa Havermann and 
Mining and Lining Niissler, to whom we are introduced in the 


opening chapter and around whom the narrative clusters, have 
become staid matres Jamilias at the close of the story. Dramati 
persone are numerous, but the leading characters few. The 
experiences of the noble Carl Havermann and of his excellent 
daughter Louisa constitute the thread of the narrative. However, 
the hero of the novel is Zacharias Briisig, the life-long friend ot 
Havermann. Briisig represents a type of men seldom essayed by 
writers and nowhere portrayed with such master-strokes as has 
been done by Reuter. He is thoroughly original and different 
from everybody else without being extravagant or excentric. His 
language is a mixture of High and Low German, which, however, 
becomes him well. He does not make a profession of piety and 
is somewhat blunt and ironical when religious subjects are dis- 
cussed; nev-rtheless, he is on the most friendly terms with good 
pastor Behrends. He is a very outspoken man and always says 
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what he thinks; yet he never offends his friends. Everywhere he 
is a welcome guest. Everybody appeals to him and defers to his 


judgment, which is clear and unbiased. No truer friendship has 


ever been portrayed in literature than that between Brisig and 
Havermann. Deeply affecting are his words when he endeavors 
to cheer up his old friend during that severe trial when suspicion 
had been cast on the honesty of Havermann. The affection which 
in early life he had cherished for his friend’s sister, who afterward 
became Madam Niissler, he extended to her twin daughters, who 
looked up to him as to their truest friend. Many are the episodes 
in which Brisig is the principal actor, some of them sad, others 
humorous, and several highly ludicrous. The latter are so intensely 
laughable, and yet so natural, that it would be difficult to find any 
to match them in the field of humorous literature outside of Don 
Quijote. Brisig certainly is one of the strongest portraitures of 
character met with in the entire field of modern fiction. Entirely 
the opposite of Brisig is his friend Havermann. The former is 
talkative, the latter taciturn; the former quick tempered and 
resentful, the latter mild and forgiving. One trait, however, they 
have in common: both are straightforward and thoroughly honest, 
and neither will stoop to conquer. Havermann’s daughter Louisa 
has the temperament and noble character of her father, but is 
deficient in individuality. She is over-sensitive and differs also 
in various other respects from her intimate friends, the Niissler 
girls. Madam Niissler is also entirely different from her brother 
Havermann. She is a great talker like Brisig and manages the 
household. Her husband, Jung Jochen, is taciturn and lacks 
energy and push in the management of his affairs. 

Reuter is a great artist in truthful story-sketching, which, 
despite the ever present humor, never degenerates into frivolity or 
flippancy. Nor does he ever become trite or wearisome, differing 
thus from several other noted writers who have depicted similar 
scenes taken from everyday rural life. For example, compare 
Reuter’s sketches with Zola’s. The latter in his minute descrip- 
tions often becomes tiresome; the former never. Of the two, 
Zola is more fruitful in invention, Reuter is by far the greater 
artist. Again, compare the best of Auerbach’s Village Tales with 
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the Stromtid. Auerbach’s peasants talk like philosophers; the 
only philosopher in Olle Kamellen is Brisig, but his philosophy is 
of the Sancho Panza type and never out of place. The peasants 
in Reuter’s novels never tire one with their conversation, however 
trivial it may be, which certainly is a strong proof for the wonderful 
powers of the writer as a story-teller. Reuter’s ability to hold the 
interest of the reader is equal to that displayed by Cervantes and 
Dickens. The succeeding parts of Olle Kamellen: Dorchliuchting 
(His Highness), and De Reis nah Konstantinopel (The Journey 
to Constantinople), show Reuter’s genius on the decline. He had 
left his native Mecklenburg and ventured into foreign countries. 
The change was fatal to him. He was so thoroughly identified 
with his native province that the change, it seems, broke the 
magic spell. The persons and scenes depicted are of Mecklenburg 
and therefore do not fit into the frame. Much is also mere repeti- 
tion of what he had formerly described, though in a changed form. 

Reuter is an author easily known, and when read we cannot 
help loving him. None but a truly noble man could have written 
My Prison Life and My Farming Days. However, although a 
professor of religion, he did not belong to the extreme sect called 
Pietists. Briisig seems to express Reuter’s religious sentiments, 
which is sometimes done in a manner to make hypocrites tremble. 
Obviously feuter had seen a great deal of Pseudo-Christianity 


during his eventful life, and his upright nature scorned a profession 


of religion that was not exemplified in everyday life. Reuter 
wrote in the dialect spoken in Mecklenburg and Western Pomerania. 
It is but slightly inflected and is in this respect similar to English 
and Dutch. Americans understanding High German will find 
his stories easy reading. There is a special vocabulary to his com- 
plete works published in this country, a booklet of sixty-five pages, 
which greatly facilitates the perusal of his writings. The acquaint- 
ance with this excellent Low German author, either in the original 
or through translation, ought to be more general among lovers of 


good literature. 
Met Wilkor | 





I *sychological Almormities of Genius 


Arr. XIL.—PSYCHOLOGICAL ABNORMITIES OF GENIUS 


I. The Element of Comedy—It is noteworthy that men and 
women of acknowledged renown almost as often startle or amuse 
their contemporaries by their whims, freaks, caprices, oddities of 
mood and manner as they elicit admiration by their superior 
talents and achievements. Where there is a want of symmetry 
and equilibrium in the original mental structure a development 
results which puts the individual occasionally, sometimes per- 
manently, out of harmony with the great laws of intellectual and 
ethical perspective. And then transpires the paradox that con- 
siderations ridiculously weak and inadequate are allowed to de- 
termine conduct at important and even critical moments where 
reasons and motives of more than normal strength and validity 
exert no influence whatever. The problem suggested by the 
psychological abnormities is all the more curious and interesting 
as it is usually not in the exalted domain in which the man of 
genius so far transcends his fellow beings as to be almost beyond 
criticism that the accepted canons of conduct are most frequently 
set aside, but in the plane of ordinary human life, where there 
exists nothing to excuse or account for eccentricity of sentiment 
and behavior. 

Examples of this intellectual lopsidedness abound, and some 
of them are remarkable. The German poet, Heinrich Heine, on 
being asked why—entertaining the political views he professed— 
he did not raise the banner of revolt against Prussian authority 
when he had the opportunity, excused himself simply on the 
ground that “the heating facilities in the prisons of Berlin were 
abominably inadequate.’”’ The heroism of Heine could contem- 
plate no step which might involve the inconvenience of chilled 
feet, or the more serious discomfort, perhaps, of a cold in the head. 
Of much the same character was the reason assigned by Jean 


Jacques Rousseau, why he never executed his oft-contemplated 


purpose of committing suicide. Diderot relates how, as he was 
walking with him along the shore of the lake at Montmorency, 
where the works were written on which Rousseau’s literary fame 
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mainly rests, the latter paused and exclaimed, with what seemed 
a sigh of regret, “There! there’s a pond into which I have been at 
least twenty times on the point of throwing myself and ending 
my existence.”’ “Why have you never done it?” asked the author 
of a Letter on the Blind for the Use of Those Who See, in a strain 
of heartless banter. “Well,” replied Rousseau, after a moment’s 


hesitation, “every time such a fit has taken me I have stuck my 
finger in the water first and found it too cold.” It is not a little 
amusing to think of Luther at Leipsie discussing the vital principles 
of Protestantism with Dr. John Eck, the mightiest champion of 
Catholicism of his day—before Duke George of Saxony and his 
court and the professors and students of several universities— 
with a large bouquet of gay flowers in his hand in which, every now 
and then, in the very act of forging the chain of a powerful argu- 
ment, he buries his nose, giving the maliciously humorous among 


his adversaries occasion to insinuate that the devil that inspired 


his pungent speech was “concealed in the flowers.’’ In one who 
had been exposed to them for more than half a century, the late 
William Ewart Gladstone’s extreme sensitiveness to criticism 
and dread of public caricature were peculiar. Mr. L. A. Tolemache 
tells how, on one occasion when he was staying at Biarritz, the 
distinguished statesman, who was also spending a short vacation 
in the neighborhood and who was a well-exercised pedestrian, 
walked some distance to call upon him in a high wind and drenching 
rain. When Mr. Tolemache expressed surprise that he had come 
without umbrella, the man of many responsibilities—then at the 
head of the British government—excused himself by saying that 
as the wind was blowing hard he dared not risk having his um- 
brella turned inside out, because someone might see him in that 
predicament and then half the comic papers in Europe would be 
tempted to read into the little incident a political prognostication 
and publish next morning a picture of the English premier dis- 
tressed in a wind storm. Sir Isaac Newton’s habit of intense 
thought and protracted application to study made him at times 
ridiculously absent-minded—an infirmity shared also by Jonathan 
Edwards in a marked degree. The author of one of the best 
treatises ever written on the freedom of the will was in the habit, 
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ed when out for a walk, of jotting down on small pieces of paper | 


at the thoughts that particularly impressed him and pinning the 
ing fragments to his coat. As he occasionally omitted in returning 
\0r to collect and pocket these notes before entering the public street 
ain he quite unintentionally furnished his neighbors with an item of 
t’s innocent amusement as he slowly walked, absorbed in thought, | 
nv through the village with his wayside meditations prominently in 
tle evidence. It is difficult to account on ordinary grounds for Dr. 
les Johnson’s whimsical habit of touching all the street lamp-posts 
of as he passed; or Goldsmith’s indulgence—spite of his chronic and 
his often distressing impecuniosity—in extravagantly gorgeous attire ) 
_— and costly feasting at the expense of his own subsequent peace of 
ow mind and that of his creditors; or that total lack of humor in 
ru- Wordsworth which made his excessive and stately dignity at 
ng times exceedingly ill-timed, awkward and amusing; or Voltaire’s 
ed spasms of literary jealousy and the curiously frantic behavior to | 
ho which they impelled him as Macaulay has described it, or, again, 
ite the unworthy dread and dejection that daily haunted in his later 
sm years the once courageous and confident soul of Oliver Cromwell. 
he Burton wrote his Anatomy of Melancholy, as he tells us in his 
he preface, to relieve himself of hypochondria, and though he only 
on succeeded in aggravating his trouble he still kept on writing till he i 
in, had produced the only book which ever allured Dr. Johnson out of 
ng bed an hour earlier than usual. Cowper, whose letters are among 
me the very finest things in the language in that department of litera- 
he ture, passed rapidly and unaccountably from deepest gloom to an 
rat exalted gladness, and again from an exuberant hilarity to a posi- | 
m- tively rayless and malignant despair. His humorous little rhyme, 
at beginning, 
* " John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown,” 
on 
is- kept London for months in a titter of merriment while its author 
se was fighting desperately the dismal specters of a diseased mind. 
1es Thrice was he rescued from contemplated self-destruction by the 
an timely intervention of loving hands. 
st II. Abnormities.—The more transcendent the genius the 
it. larger and more conspicuous its blemishes appear. Moral error 
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or intellectual abnormity, less noticeable in ordinary mortals, is 
apt to impress us painfully in those whom nature has richly gifted 
and to whom Providence has assigned the exalted function of 
bequeathing to mankind the priceless maxims of religion and 
morality and the treasures of science and literature. The motive 
which produced Dante’s Divina Commedia—the many-colored ray 
which seems never to leave his footsteps as he wanders through 
the contrasted realms of hell, purgatory, and paradise—is the love 
of Beatrice; an affection so abnormal that no rational and satis- 
factory account of it has ever been given or is ever likely to be. 
Bacon’s undoubted corruption of the fountains of justice and 
alleged abandonment of his friend—the earl of Kssex—in the 
hour of his direst need have trebled the labor of his biographers. 
Milton’s doctrine of divorce only shows how badly his peculiar 
domestic experiences had perverted his judgment. Of this and 
similar paradoxes to be found in his writings John Keble wrote 
to a friend, “Some of his paragraphs are in the style of Cobbett 
while others might have been written when an angel held the pen.” 
That story-telling genius Defoe, whose Robinson Crusoe has 
delighted six generations of boys, was an insoluble enigma to his 
own as he has been to every subsequent age. He changed his 
political creed and affiliations as often as he considered it pecun- 
iarily opportune to do so, and several times shamelessly sold the 
service of his pen to the highest bidder. So skillfully did he 
maintain in his fictitious narratives an aspect of verisimilitude that 
he sueceeded in deceiving the very elect. He was the imp of 
vacillation, intrigue, and caprice—a chip upon the crest of for- 


tune’s wave—and boasted that he had been thirteen times rich 


and thirteen times poor again. The sensitiveness of the poet 


Burns on points of personal dignity and independence was mor- 
bidly acute. His poverty and lowly origin begat an unreasonable 
suspicion that he was the victim of a proud and disdainful pity 
whenever any well-to-do friend offered him much-needed material 
aid. Meanwhile he permitted his own moral infirmities to degrade 
him infinitely lower than any mistaken kindness of a friend or 
even the ualice of his worst foe could possibly do. Byron, who 
on various grounds had forfeited the esteem of his fellow country- 
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men at home, always steadily shunned them during his long resi- 
dence abroad. The most distinguished of them were never allowed 
to approach him even in the same room. His misanthropy be- 
came almost a mania long before he apostrophized his dog as the 
only true friend he had ever known. It is impossible to account 
for the occasional intemperance of a man of Joseph Addison's 
serene and stately morality; or the strange blending in the per- 
sonality of Turner, the artist, of the finest esthetic tastes and per- 
ceptions and keenest appreciation of the beautiful with one of the 
most repulsive forms of moral debasement; or Pope’s boorish 
manner toward his once much-valued friend, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, whom his puerile animosity provoked to dub him, “the 
wicked little wasp of Twickenham;”’ or Peter the Great’s frequent 
outbursts of wild and unreasonable rage; or the heartless conduct 
of Dean Swift toward the unhappy women, “Stella” and “ Varina,” 
who had the evil fortune to be enamored of his genius or ensnared 
by his special attentions; or Madame de Stael’s pronounced dis- 
relish for the society of even the most brilliant of her own sex, and 
preference for that of men. At times the gifted author of Corinne 
disclosed this preference in forms ostentatiously offensive. At a 


dinner party at the house of Sir James Macintosh, when Lady 


Macintosh and the other ladies returned to the drawing room, she 
peremptorily declined to enter into conversation with any of them 
but impatiently walked about the room. Presently she seized 
the bell and rang it, with the remark “Ceci est insupportable.” 
When the servant appeared she said to him in an imperious tone, 
“Tell your master to come upstairs directly; they have sat long 
enough at their wine.”’ 

One of the greatest jurists of his age—Sir Matthew Hale—like 
Lord Bacon before him, believed witchcraft was due to infernal 
agency, and he considered it as real a crime as arson. The mag- 
nificent scientific attainments of Sir David Brewster did not release 
him from some of the most abject forms of local superstition. In 
a house reputed to be “haunted” he sat in terror after nightfall 
Mrs. Somerville, the talented author of The Connection of the 
Physical Sciences, confessed herself similarly “eerie.’’ Apparitions 


and bewitchments were as much a part of John Wesley’s faith as 
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the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed. One of Renan’s friends said 
of him, “ He thinks like a man, feels like a woman, and acts like a 
child.” The man who wrote The Seven Lamps of Architecture 


and the Stones of Venice built for himself in the loveliest part of 


Icngland, on the wooded slope overlooking Coniston Lake, one of 
the most uncomfortable houses ever intended for human habita- 
tion. The evangelist whose labors so powerfully influenced the 
social, political and religious life of England in the eighteenth 
century brought to thousands of English and Irish homes a bright 
domestic happiness to which he himself was nearly all his life a 
stranger. As an organizer of beneficent and far-reaching move- 
ments, and a successful leader and manager of men, the founder of 
Methodism has had few, if any, equals. Yet some indefinable 
fault of judgment made this man of scholarly instincts, of saintly 
character, of consummate coolness and sagacity, the helpless vic- 
tim of vacillating or designing women. The popular persecutions 
he encountered—always ferocious in spirit and method and often 
murderous in their intention—were mere trifles compared with 
the wounds inflicted by ladies who won his confidence, like Mrs. 
Pendarves, or Sophia Hopkey, the belle of Colonial Savannah; or 
the beautiful and fascinating Grace Murray—sitting like a queen 
on her snow-white palfrey—whom his brother Charles and George 
Whitefield tore from him to marry to another; and the widow 
Vazeille, who actually became Mrs. Wesley and with whom his 
experience in this line culminated, after a long series of trials, 
borne with a patience and magnanimity which were by no means 
the smallest of his many virtues. Non dismissi, non reliqui, non 
revocabo, he wrote in his diary when she took her departure, and 
it is impossible to this day to tell whether those words, in an ancient 
language, record a sentiment of sorrow or a feeling of unfeigned 
satisfaction. 

As a sample of the abnormal in human intercourse a weird 
interest attaches to the brief correspondence which passed between 
Wesley and Emanuel Swedenborg—two men who have influenced 
deeply the religious life and thought of the past century and a half. 
As will be seen, questions are raised by it to which it is vain to 
hope for any satisfactory answers. The story is told by James 
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Speir, in his Wesley and Swedenborg, in the following words 
“Toerd the end ov Februeri 1772, boath being then in London, 
Swedenborg adrest a noat tu Wesley staiting that he had been 
informed in the spiritual wurld that he (Wesley) had ‘a strong 
dezeir tu konvers with him’; and added that he shud be hapi tu 
see him if he wud favor him with a vizit. Wesley frankli admited 
tu thoaz hu wer with him at the teim that he had been strongli 
imprest with a dezeir tu see and konverse with Swedenborg, but 
had not mentioned the dezeir tu eni wun. He roat in replei that he 
woz about tu start on a siks munths’ jurni but wud wait upon 
Swedenborg on hiz return. The later anserd that the propoazed 
vizit wud be too lait, az he shud depart tu the spiritual wurld on 
the 29th day ov the nekst munth, never tu return. He deid on the 
day designaited and the interviu never tuk plais on erth.”’ 

III. Where Logic Limps and Moral Insight Falters—But, if 
the foregoing reveals a marked tendency on the part of the religious 
genius to overstrain the soul’s capacity by wading too far into 
the mysteries of the spiritual universe, there are other instances 
which show an equally obvious disposition to hang idly and dis- 
trustfully on its familiar outskirts, and even run the risk of being 
stranded in its shallowest waters. It is often assumed that where 
the general conduct is professedly governed by a divinely sane- 
tioned set of motives every separate item of personal behavior is 
also necessarily under control of the same motives, and this subtle 
form of self-deception occasionally appears in quarters where its 
presence is not a little startling. During a brief stay in London in 
1883, Dr. George I’. Pentecost was asked by the late Mr. Spurgeon, 
of world-wide fame and saintly memory, to preach to his people 
one Sunday evening. Dr. Pentecost consented, and selected for 
his text (1 Cor. 10. 31), “ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Jeing entirely 


ignorant of Mr. Spurgeon’s personal habits the preacher spoke 


strongly against the use of tobacco, and unwittingly impeached 


the popular pastor of the Tabernacle before his people. At the 
close of the sermon Mr. Spurgeon arose and vindicated his prac- 
tice of cigar-smoking, declaring that he smoked a cigar as he ate 
his food, “to the glory of God.” As thousands of men, women, 
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and boys in London, making no pretense to be under the spell of 
religious principles, were at that very moment smoking for the 
entirely earthly and obvious purpose of self-indulgence, this as- 
cription of what many esteem a doubtful practice to a heavenly 
motive and assignment of it to a place in the very hierarchy of 
Christian virtues naturally created a profound sensation, and in 
one case at least became a snare to the feet of the unwary. A 
pastor well known to the present writer—and the instance prob- 
ably might be multiplied by hundreds—meeting a few weeks after 


the above-mentioned incident a bright youth of his Sunday school 


about fifteen years of age, in the public street with a pipe in his 


mouth, earnestly exhorted him to abandon without delay a 
wasteful and injurious habit. But the boy, with a triumphant 
twinkle of the eye, said he was going to smoke as Mr. Spurgeon 
did, “to the glory of God.”’ 

Another celebrated genius of the pulpit—Robert Hall- 
familiarly known to his own times as “the prince of preachers ’ 
suffered himself late in life to become the helpless victim of the 
same infirmity. During his pastorate in the university town of 
Cambridge he was occasionally thrown into the congenial com- 
pany of Dr. Samuel Parr, the celebrated Hellenist of his day, and 
Sir James Macintosh, at that time lecturing in one of the colleges 
of the university on The Laws of Nature and of Nations. Both 
were smokers, and Hall began to use the pipe, as he alleged, in 
self-defense. An esteemed member of his church, fearing that 
the newly-acquired habit might injure the pastor’s influence with 
his people, sent him a pamphlet against tobacco written by one of 
the most scholarly men of his age—Dr. Adam Clarke. Hall read 
the brochure and returned it with the brief marginal note, “1 
cannot answer Dr. Clarke’s argument, and I cannot give up smok- 
ing.”’ The situation in the main is commonplace enough. Its 
one significant and noteworthy feature is that Hall had, at that 
very moment, in his audience thoughtful men and women— 
avowed admirers of his faithful and eloquent ministrations— 
whose hesitancy to accept the Christian yoke occasioned him con- 
siderable ;urprise and even solicitude. Yet it probably never 
occurred to him that their attitude toward his powerful arguments 
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and appeals was precisely the same as his own toward Dr. Clarke's 
polemic against tobacco. They listened attentively to his words, 
frankly admitted their truth and cogency, and in a way enjoyed 
them, but unaccountably withheld their practical recognition and 
compliance. 

IV. Virtues Distorted by Overstraining.—But if the splendor 
of genius has been occasionally dimmed by its foibles its undoubted 
virtues have also been distorted by overstraining. The distinctive 
feature of Bunyan’s noble character was his clear sighted and 
steadfast faith in God. Yet the man to whose imprisonment for 
twelve years in Bedford jail English religious liberty owes more than 
has ever been acknowledged—the preacher to hear whose strong, 


fine-flavored gospel sense, spoken in the purest English, twelve hun- 


dred people often left their homes in London at six o'clock on a 


cold winter’s morning; the author whose Pilgrim’s Progress enjoys 
the distinction of having influenced for good more people than any 
other sample of English literature—honestly confesses in his Grace 
Abounding that in his early manhood he was often tempted to say 
to the mud puddles on the road between Elstow and Bedford, “ Be 
dry!” in order thus to obtain, by useless miracle, a convincing 
attestation of the genuineness and reality of his personal faith. 
Probably as the result of his early mathematical and astronomical 
studies, in which he attained unusual proficiency, Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers practiced a punctuality which rivaled the exactness of 
the planets in their orbits. But this virtue had its odd side. 
Chalmers’s sister lived with him, and occasionally she failed to 
reach the breakfast table at the precise moment appointed. Shar- 
ing the resourcefulness of the family she faced the music one 
morning in this way: “ Doctor,” she said, before Chalmers had an 
opportunity to chide, “I dreamed ye were deid. Ye lay i’ the 
coffin, the mourners were a’ present. It was time to start, but 
some little hitch occasioned a moment’s delay when ye rose i’ yer 
coffin and said, ‘Why are ye tardy? Its chapping (striking) twelve 
and ye’re no lifting.’”’ 

Sometimes a person of talent, like Aaron Burr, for example, 
develops a secondary though important attribute of character, 
such as politeness, to a marked degree of perfection, and by means 
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of it blinds most people to the inherent baseness of his disposition. 
Finding that his little accomplishment of manners serves him well 
in many situations he is tempted to assign to it a purely fictitious 
value and rely on it in circumstances where its prominence becomes 
ridiculous. When Dr. Dodd, a popular London clergyman of his 
day, was under sentence of death in Newgate prison for forgery— 
at that time a capital crime—John Wesley paid him a visit. The 
polished man of society, whose graceful ascent of his pulpit the 
ladies of his congregation considered a perfect work of art—darting 
admiring glances at each other and exclaiming, “ Did you ever!”’ 

met the great evangelist with the most effusive apologies that in his 


present quarters he was unable to entertain his visitor in a worthy 


manner. Wesley, astonished at the doomed man’s appalling 


levity on the very threshold of the eternal world, exclaimed, in 
a tone of mingled pity and deprecation, “O, brother, never mind 
that!” 

V. Paradoxes of Noble Minds.—What a well-known psychol- 
ogist has aptly designated “the science of the soul”’ is for the most 
part an unexplored domain. A man squats on a dirty mat in the 
Jewish quarter of some Asiatic city making haircloth tents for a 
livelihood at one part of the day, and at another dictates words, 
instinct with divine life and power, destined to mold the noblest 
thoughts of men for unnumbered ages. Another scion of the 
same race sixteen centuries later varies his occupation of lens- 
making in his humble lodging in a Dutch city by writing the pro- 
found philosophy of his Ethica. The renowned chemist, Caven- 
dish, insists on being left alone to die that he may have the better 
opportunity of observing and studying at close range the phe- 
nomena attendant on the approach of death. The eager scientist 
studies the dying man as if he were a distinct personality. In the 
rougher activities of life, too, this doubleness of great souls sur- 
prises us. The school-boy with his Anabasis before him can 
scarcely believe that the Clearchus who sheds tears, like Niobe, 
before his soldiers at Tarsus—unless he regards the whole scene as 
a piece of well-contrived melodrama with a purpose in view—is 
the same ran who a little later at Cunaxa drives the Persian 
myriads before him along the banks of the Euphrates with the 
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fury of a wind-storm. Equally wonderful is it to think that the 
man who resolutely confronted the French line of battle at eleven 
o’clock Sunday morning, June 18, 1815, at Waterloo, with the 
destiny of modern Europe on his shoulders, and as the day wore 
away and the conflict grew in intensity stood with thousands of 
dead men and officers around him sighing audibly either for 
night or Blucher, was only the night before one of the gay- 
est of the gay at a ball in Brussels. Perhaps even still more 
remarkable is the fact that General Meade, who actually perspired 
with nervous fear when ordered to assume command of the Army 
of the Potomac a few days before the battle of Gettysburg, refused 
during that fierce, epoch-marking conflict to remove his head- 
quarters until a shell crashed through the roof of the building and 
exploded within a few feet of one of the officers of his staff. It 
was observed that Marie Antoinette, whom the historian, White, 
designates “Queen of Festivals in her youth and Queen of Sorrows 


” 


in her premature old age,” as she stood before the inexorable 
Revolutionary Tribunal—composed of men whose many deeds of 
blood had steeled their hearts against every sentiment of pity or 
justice and who had already foredoomed her to death—kept moving 
her fingers along the arm of the chair as if she were playing on the 
harpischord some favorite waltz.’ What strange mood of the 
mind drew it in its deepest dejection and sorrow back into the 
past to greet and kiss in this way—as twin sister—the soul in its 
hours of tranquility and joy! If it be true that a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is recalling happier days how curious is this aggravation 
of our miseries by the remembrance of our joys! How unfathom- 


able we feel these mysteries of our being to be ; bringing involuntarily 
to our lips the words, “The well is deep and thou hast nothing 
to draw with.”’ 


1 Charles Duke Yonge's Life of Marie Antoinette, vol. ii, p. 348 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


DR. COOKE’S AMENDMENT 


Tue Rev. Dr. R. J. Cooke, Book Editor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has formulated an amendment to the Constitution 
which is intended to provide for the establishment of a Supreme 
Court to act as a final court of appeal on all legal and judicial ques- 
tions in our church. It has long been the judgment of many ex- 
perienced and thoughtful men that something of this sort is needed 
to complete our ecclesiastical machinery. In order that our readers 
may clearly understand what this proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution is, since, undoubtedly, it will be submitted in the near future 
to the Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences, we herewith publish 
the text in full: 


“Section 1. The General Conference of 1908 shall constitute and 
establish a Judiciary Conference on the following basis: On the 
nomination of the Board of Bishops the General Conference shall 
elect by ballot a Judiciary Conference, over which a bishop shall pre- 
side, consisting of one member from each General Conference Dis- 
trict, who may or may not be a member of the General Conference, 
and one at large. For this purpose twice as many names shall be 
presented by the bishops as shall be required. Those elected from the 
odd-numbered districts shall be elected for a term of four years, and 
those from the even-numbered districts for a term of eight years; 
and thereafter the General Conference shall, on the nomination of the 
Board of Bishops, fill all vacancies in said Conference, and shall elect 
one member from each district to fill the place of the member whose 
term is then expiring. 

“Section 2. This Judiciary Conference thus constituted shall be 


a final court of appeal. It shall convene at the same time and place 


as the General Conference. It shall review all questions of law, all 
rulings of each and all of the bishops during the quadrennium, and 
shall have jurisdiction over and shall render decisions upon all cases, 
original and appellate, referred to it by the General Conference; and 
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in the interim of a General Conference it shall try appeals from the 
Judicial Conferences, for which purpose it shall convene, if neces- 
sary, once every year at such time and place as may be most con 


venient, and its decisions shall be final. 


“Section 3. It shall determine the constitutionality of all acts 


of the General Conference affecting the organic law of the church, 
and shall decide all questions of interpretation or construction of or- 


ganic or statutory law when such acts or questions are submitted to 


it by the General Conference, which shall be done when required by 


a vote of one third of either order; and its decisions thereon, if it is 
a statutory law, shall be final: but whenever a decision is made on a 
question of organic law, and two thirds of the delegates in the Gen- 
eral Conference shall declare by vote against such decision, then the 
original question upon which decision has been rendered shall be 
submitted to the Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences, as provided 
for amendments to the Constitution, in Article XI of the organic 
law of the church (Discipline, § 47). 

“Section 4. This Judicial Conference or Supreme Court shall 
have full power to formulate its own rules of procedure, which shall 
be approved by the General Conference, which rules shall not be 
changed without authority of the General Conference. It shall render 
all decisions and opinions in writing, with reasons for the same, 
which, except those challenged by the General Conference, shall be 
printed in the Journals of the General Conference, and they shall be 
binding on both the General Conference and the church.” 


Criticism of this proposed amendment is invited in order that, 
before it shall be submitted to the Conferences, it may have the benefit 
of all possible wise suggestions for its perfecting or improvement. 


THE AUTHOR OF JOHN INGLESANT 


In 1881 the Macmillans published in England a book which be- 
came for a time the theme of conversation in thoughtful circles, and 
which charmed readers of such opposing views as Gladstone and Hux- 
ley and Mrs. Humphry Ward. A business man, with studious tastes 
but with no great’ preliminary educational advantages, had written 
out of business hours a book fit to occupy the attention of the most 
cultivated. He was ten years writing it, and then kept it four years 


in his desk before he had cou “age to publish it Into it he packed 
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almost his entire mind and heart, writing little else worth men- 
tioning. In John Inglesant the sensitive, noble, intense, and beauti- 
ful personality of J. H. Shorthouse was completely embodied. Born 
and reared in the Society of Friends, Shorthouse became an Anglican 
with Broad Church Sacramentarian views. His book is a_ protest 
against Puritanism, Catholicism, and Quakerism. ‘To a large extent 
it is a satire on the system and principles of the Jesuits. It shows in 
the spirit of Inglesant a contest between the ascetic and the humani- 
tarian view of religion. Of the author of John Inglesant a friend 
says: “Perhaps no one in our time brought home to men’s minds more 
forcibly than he the reality of the immanence of God in all the works 
of his creation, the sacramental spirituality of the ordinary facts of 
life.” The book, which took London by storm and was equally suc- 
cessful in San Francisco, lifting its author into sudden fame, is a 
devout philosophical romance, all the characters in which are in- 
troduced with a philosophic purpose rather than as representatives of 
life. Its meaning and aim, much discussed at the time, are partially 
elucidated in Mr. Shorthouse’s letters just published.” Nothing 

more interesting than an author’s explanation of his own work. To 
stand in Thomas Ball’s studio in Florence before his statue of Eve, 
and learn from his lips that what he tried to express in marble was 
the pleased surprise in the moment of Eve’s first full consciousness 
of life: or to look into the prave, large, wonderful eves of Hiram 
Powers while he lays his hand on the white shoulder of his Greek 
Slave, and listen to the great sculptor’s explanation of his idea and 
purpose ; or to look upon Miss Foley’s grand head of Jeremiah in her 
Roman studio, and hear from her that the moment which she tried to 
depict in her portrait of the weeping prophet is that in which he i 
saying, “Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow!” or to read in Genesis the 
divinely inspired account of the Creation: these are experiences so 
intimately privileged and full of revelation that intelligent compre- 
hension of each masterpiece is made easy and complete. In the case 
of John Inglesant we are favored in various letters with the author’s 
own explanation of his meaning. To Edmund Gosse he wrote: 
“When, many years ago, I began the book my principal object was 
to endeavor to realize, if possible, something of that exquisite age- 
spirit which combined all the finest feelings and sympathies of our 


' Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of J. H. Shorthouse. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, pp. 420, 
424. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $4.50 
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nature with a certain picturesqueness of tone and result which seems 
to me to have marked the seventeenth century.” From other letters 
we glean that the fundamental idea of John Inglesant is the intense 
difficulty of revealing the Infinite in any degree to the finite; that 


one of the prin ipal objects of the book is to show that to the children 
of God (that is, to those who have listened to the heavenly call, for 


existence commences with our response to the Divine Voice) there 
is no temptation without a way of escape, and that the supreme effort 
of the Divine Mercy is to shape the faltering and unconscious actions 
of man into a beneficent and everlasting work; that Inglesant was 
saved at Umbria by Divine Providence overruling the stupidity of 
evil, pure evil being the stupidest thing in the world; that John 
Inglesant’s life was one gallant struggle for freedom—the struggle of 
a man handicapped in every way, by heredity, by circumstances, 
by training, and by the course of events—but a struggle trium- 
phant to the end, and bringing at last peace and satisfaction 
to himself. Shorthouse undertook to produce in Inglesant a char- 
acter which should be despised by the one-sided and fanatical, and 
then to show such people, not didactically but by the simple work- 
ing out of this character, that Inglesant was right and they were 
wrong. To a reader who complained that the book gave no sufficient 
clue to the secret of John Inglesant’s extreme nobleness of character, 
the author wrote: 

The clue to Inglesant’s life is evident on every page of the book—it is his 
devotion to the ideal of Christ. At the sacrament at Little Gidding his first 
insight into the divine life is through the figure of the Saviour; in prison and 
in distraction of mind and of body, he consoles himse!f with the idea of Jesus; 
in Paris his mind is occupied with the same ideal, though he cannot bring 
himself to follow Cressy’s advice as to serving Him; in every part of his life 
in Italy the idea of Jesus is prominent. Inglesant tells the old duke that he 
finds Christ in every communion; all the crises of his life turn on the same 
thought; and his last words recommend a following of Christ. . . . Com- 
munion with God is independent of any particular dogma, but individual 
experience and the history of the world have proved that the reception of the 
idea of Christ has been the most efficacious means of securing this intimate 
communion to those who sincerely seek it. “No man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me” is more than an Oriental metaphor. It is a statement of scientific 
and historic fact. It has proved itself the one successful way for what has 
been well called “the practice of the presence of God.” 


It is said that Mr. Shorthouse’s own nature is reflected in the 
words with which he describes one of the characters in his book: 


His disposition was singularly sweet and placid, and he escaped by an 
instinctive recoil from everything that was coarse, cruel, or unpleasant. His 
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religion consisted in following the good ; the beautiful, d he avoided the 


disquieting aspects of life and t cht. The existence of beauty was to him a 
safeguard and an asylum fro e attacks of Satan and of doubt It led 
him to a Father in heaven the long range of white snow-summits 
were as the heavenly Beu very lovely chord, or sunset, or mountain 
rill, or rocky valley assured I f a high life; and safe in this ideal land 
he could defy the temptatior il 3 he insinuating whispers of doubt. 
His was one of those rare natures to whom God has given the faculty of purity 
and the winsome grace of a lift e ideal. These lent to him a noble manner 
and an expression of perfect e¢ , combined with steadiness and gravity. 


It is also said that in his description of Inglesant’s occasional spasm 
due to the effects of an o vound received in battle, Shorthouse re- 
veals some of his own sufferir n the epileptic attacks which began 
when he was about thirt nd recurred at intervals during hi 

This is what he wrote of 


His old disease never entiré eft n He walked often as 
and when the fit came upo e never discern between 
the unreal He knew that eeling when the world and 
are slipping away, when the reels and canno kept steady 
violent effort of the wi en t nd is confused with thor 
cannot definitely grasp, and f f strange fancies, helplessly 
whirling. 


How Shorthouse comforted himself under his incurable epi 


affction is indicated in what he wrote of Inglesant: 


The appearance, an rtainties of life, of a guiding divine har 
delightful as it is to ar I must inspeakably so to him who to all other 
besetting difficulties adds t elming one—the imminent liability, at any 
moment, to lose consciousnes toge r, along with all power of self-command 
or choice How eagerly one t I f hus complicated must welcome tl 
assurance of divine care and lance me¢ be imagined but not known by 


others. . . . As Inglesant, wit lark ind and wavering consciousness 


sank upon the marble flo verm ring t of helplessness filled his 


soul and he felt himself fragile less before the Eternal 
Presence. Ah, Lord Go t izht, shatter n mind and broken in spirit 
I throw myself on Thee the Tl n the vortex of the 
universe My intellect is lost, my so | can steady myself 
upon Thee. 


This devout and emi \ ‘] ly minde 
solicitous sympathy for honest agnostics, : had a naive and child- 
like conviction that the agnostic might properly and consistently at- 
tend church and partake of the Holy Sacrament—in fact, ought to 
consider it his duty so to d The following are some of his reason- 
ings with the agnosti 


I am a disciple of Jes Nazareth, and the fundamental article in his 
teaching was belief in elf God. This is the only explanation of the 
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capacities. And in the touching ceremony of the Holy Communion, where 
the bread and wine are set forth as emblems and memorials of what, whether 
actually historic or only ideal, stands as the Type of the supremely beneficent 
and every way perfect Life, all that is best in human nature is appealed to 
and stimulated. Round this sacred ceremony the holiest sentiments of his 
fellow men have gathered and clung for many long centuries, to the purifying 
of their hearts and the ennobling of their lives. Sacred and sublime in the 
thoughts of the uppermost millions of mankind, this ceremony with its asso- 
ciations cannot be wholly without a sanctifying influence upon him. Kneeling 
in company with his fellow mortals, it is impossible but that some softening 
sweetness should mollify and refresh his heart, and some feeling of humility 
touch his pride of intellect; so that, strengthened, chastened, and purified by 
this holy service, he will find his loins girded to run life’s daily race, the course 
of wisdom made plainer before his feet, and existence itself, with all its 
relationships and responsibilities, hallowed up again out of the depths of 
degradation and dishonor into which multitudinous desecrations have dragged 
it down. In all the world’s story there is no source of comfort and consolation 
to the masses of mankind, sinning and suffering, like Jesus of Nazareth; and 
in the Sacrament is found the nearest and most vivid approach to this unique 
Consoler. It is not a wild idea that the Sacrament may yet be the basis and 
meeting place for a reconcilement between the agnostic and ourselves. The 
Power which won the world must still have force in its most significant and 
touching ordinance. And I hold that the church should admit the reverent 
agnostic at her altars. Looking into the future, I sometimes think I see a 
glorious church, which, without faltering in the announcement of any truth 
she holds, shall give her blessing with a kingly munificence, asking for nothing 
in return in the way of formal profession or avowal, but leaving the results 
to appear at the Final Assize, and bestowing her sacraments and benedictions, 
like God's gift of sunshine, upon all mankind alike. The Roman Church has 
never risen to the height of this great argument. May our own Church rise 
Otherwise the outlook, both for her and for the 


to achieve it in the future! 


agnostic, I fear, is dark. 


Concerning the character named Virginia in John Inglesant, 
its author says: “She is drawn from life. Every word I put into her 
mouth has been actually said to me by girls whom I know who thought 
themselves agnostics ; and one whom I knew died exactly as Virginia 
dies in my book—lI have no hesitation in saying, in the real service 
of God, whom she fancied she did not know.” 

The author of John Inglesant, who spent most of his life in the 
Anglican communion, was full of the gentle spirit and subtle charm 
so often found among the Quakers, the delicate discrimination, ex- 
quisite refinement of mind, singular moderation of speech and con- 
duct, modesty and sincerity, abhorring all excess, eccentricity, display, 
and self-advertisement as opposed to good sense and good taste as well 
as to religien. The firm of which he was a member manufactured 
vitriol; hea.ing which, one of his admirers exclaimed: “Vitriol! 
Why, he ought to have made nothing but Attar of Roses.” 
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THE SYMPHONY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
In the island which is called Patmos, John, who saw into heaven, 
heard voices like the sound of many waters, like great thunders, like 
harpers harping with their harps. And the voices sang as it were 
a new song before the throne, and no man could learn that song save 
the hundred and forty and four thousand who were redeemed from the 


earth. To understand John’s vision we must remember that the harpers 


whom he heard singing the new song were in heaven before the throne, 
while the one hundred and forty-four thousand were upon the earth. 
George Matheson, the eloquent blind Scotchman, calls this “God's 
music lesson.” No man could learn that celestial song, apprehend its 
meaning, and join in it except those who though still on the earth 
had been redeemed from its power. All men have been redeemed in 
the sense that Christ died for them, but men are not actually rescued 
from earthiness until they consent to be saved, yield themselves up to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, permit his Spirit to 
work in them to will and to do of his good pleasure, while they put 
forth their own energies to the utmost to work out their part in their 
own salvation. These are they who catch the heavenly melody, the 
song that is sung up above, and sing it themselves down here on this 
low earth, from the spell and degradation and grossness of which 
they have been freed. 

To talk of the spirit-world in terms of the sense-world is our 
human necessity. Even the men who find fault with the Bible be- 
cause it does this, have to do so themselves, and cannot otherwise 
possibly make their ideas intelligible to their fellow men. We have 
to use the language of sense and speak in figure, when we talk of any 
sphere beyond the senses, as when we speak of seeing the point of an 
argument, or hearing the voice of conscience, and so on without end. 
So when we talk of harmonies the word is capable of carrying many 
meanings, ranging through very different realms. In the realm of 
the senses there are harmonies for the ear, which we call music, and 
for the eye in graceful form and outlines and in the blending or con- 
trast of colors in a pleasing way. In the realm of mind there are 
harmonies, as in sequent and orderly thought, sound reasoning, poetic 
imaginations, and above all in the divine and wondrous realm of 
numbers ; harmonies which are produced by intellectual processes that 
conform to the laws of logic, or of mathematics, or of poetic fitness. 
In the realm of the soul there are ethical harmonies, which are pro- 


duced by the proper blending of moral elements, by the bringing of 
41 
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man’s spiritual nature into consonance with the laws of righteous- 


Ness, purity, goodness, truth ‘Those who live chiefly in the senses 


find more enjoyments in the delights of color and sound than in ideal 


or spiritual harmonies. Such are all whose supreme delight is in art 
or music or sense-beauty. ‘Those who live most in the intellectual 
find their satisfaction in clear, strong thinking, in the philosophies 
and mathematics. Such have been some who seemed preéminently 
if not merely thinkers and lovers of cold reasoning. ‘There is another 
class who live not supremely in the senses nor in the intellect, but in 
the moral and spiritual, and they find their highest joy in whatsoever 
things are pure, true, lovely, honest, holy, and of good report among 
the good. Such are all love rs of God and goodness. There can be no 
question which is the sublimest harmony and the noblest joy. Moral 
harmonies constitute heaven. Heaven is something more and better 
than a chorus of voices and concord of instruments; something more 
and better than a golden city with iridescent gates of pearl and 
walled with the blaze of precious stones; something more and better 
than pure mathematics or the joy of syllogisms. It is the bliss and 
beauty of souls in accord with the Father of spirits, having no voice 
or choice in dissonance with the supreme voice and the adorable will 
of God. This is the peace with God which passeth understanding ; 
this is the felix ity of the hol 

The song which John heard overhead is not confined to heaven ; 
it pours its melody down to earth. Man is within hearing of what 
goes on around the throne. He is “hard of hearing” by reason of 
grossness, but there is One who puts his fingers in the deaf ears of the 
soul and unstops them. Man born in sin has his natural desires, im- 
pulses, cravings, and moves out along the directions in which they 
push or draw him. He follows his bent, pursues his natural am- 
bitions, yields to his inclinations, gratifies his passions, indulges his 
selfish will, taking his cue from his own carnal desires. So doing 
he follows the bent of a nature which is corrupt, tending to evil, 
having in it seeds of depravity, capable, if unrestrained and unre- 
newed, of baseness and wickedness. And he is certain, if he follows 
the gravitation of his nature, to live a life pitched from the first on a 
low key and descending lower and lower. But, by the merey of God, 
he is not left to do this, unadmonished, unrestrained, unhelped. 
Heaven pro>oses and pictures to us, even demands of us, a better life 
than we naturally lead; rebukes our low ways; tells us of a nobler 


way; invites and urges us to rise toward it. This is what the whole 





- 
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sible is for. The discipline of centuries was bestowed on one special 
nation to lift them above the universal groveling grossness, to teach 


them to live decently in the fear of God and make a beginning of a 


godly race on this defiled and besotted earth. This is the explanation 


of Old Testament history. Then came the office and work of Christ 
to gather up all that had been taught, to enlarge, complete, and em- 
phasize it, to show men how to live on earth this better life, and to 
die that the human race may be redeemed from earth and earthiness 
} 


Then comes in this present dispensation, the office and operation of 


the Holy Spirit, to bring to remembrance all that Christ taught and 
showed and did, to prompt and urge men to aspire and enter on the 
higher life, and to replenish them with strength so to do. 

It is recorded in a Book which does not lie that a lone, forsaken 
old man on a poor rocky precipitous little island once heard the 
melodies of heaven. So may we all, not in the same way as John 
perhaps, but in a true and real sense, if we will, for our sky includes 
the throne round which that harmony rolls, and in the high arches 
of our being floats a music that must be of heaven, since it is not of 
earth. Heaven plays its influence down about the human soul. One 
of the most graceful of memorial marbles in the world is the recum- 
bent statue of Saint Cecilia, by Stefano Maderno, in the church which 
bears her name and stands in the Trastavere near the Ripa Grande in 
Rome: and one « sweetest of Roman legends is the pure and 
lovely story of Saint Cecilia, whose one absorbing passion was for 
music. One da’ ile playing on her instrument she heard another 
music overhead, finer and richer than her own, seeming to drop 
from the skies. Recognizing it to be celestial, angelic, divine, she 
hushed her own music that she might listen to the nobler strains that 
floated down upon her ears. The legend of Saint Cecilia has charmed 
the greatest artists, and Raphael and Carlo Dolce paint her listening. 
Raphael’s picture of her is at Bologna, and at Dresden, Carlo Dolce’s 
picture divides attention with the Sistine Madonna. These two fa- 
mous Saint Cecilias are among the loveliest faces in all art. The 
legend and the two world-renowned paintings suggest some things 
of highest moment. They intimate that heaven is open earthward 
and rains messages, influences, meanings down on human souls. As 
the music came down to Saint Cecilia’s ears, so over our employment 
and our play, our task and our rest, there sounds the hint of prin- 
ciples and laws that do not issue from the earth. Is it faith or mere 


fancv that “close, close to man, like undulating lavers of air, right 
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above our heads,” is a stirring unseen realm filled with pure melodious 
spirits, and that 

“Sometimes the airy synod bends, 

And the mighty choir descends, 

And the hearts of men thenceforth 

In crowded and in still resorts 

Teem with unwonted thoughts.” 


The legend and the paintings suggest that above earth’s best is 
heaven’s better still. Cecilia playing, doubtless her best, hears over- 
head what far surpasses her finest possible performance and trans- 
cends all her dreams. She could not conceive it till she heard it. 
In like manner all that man does naturally, even his highest natural 
possibility, is poor, low, and contemptible compared with what the 
Holy Spirit teaches, coaxes, prompts, commands, and empowers for. 
Above man’s nothing-perfect is God’s all-complete. Legend and pic- 
tures tell us that we must be silent that we may listen. Hearing this 
sound of something better breaking in upon her own not so good, 
Cecilia hushes her music that she may listen to heaven’s. Carlo Dolce 
paints her with her fingers pausing idly on the keys which they so 
fondly swept, with downcast eyes, a soft, sweet, gentle face, none 
lovelier in all art; and Raphael pictures her standing in ecstasy with 
all instruments of earthly music broken and discarded at her feet, 
the pipes hanging down in her forgetful hands, and her glowing up- 
turned face rapt with the music of the celestial choir. She keeps 
utterly still that she may miss no note or strain, drops her own tune 
to catch the tune which God is playing for her out of heaven. It i 
substantially setting aside her own purpose, holding her will and 
choice in abeyance to do homage to the wondrous voice from above. 
It is the disposition which ceases from its own discourse, and all 
sounds of earth, to hear what God the Lord will speak. And the 
lesson for us is that no matter what we are about, or what our hearts 
are set upon, or what we have begun and want to play through to the 
end, it is necessary to drop it if it prevents our attention to the voice 
of God, if it keeps us from hearing, taking in, and appreciating the 
divine strains which breathe a heavenly melody into our harsh, dis- 
cordant souls. 

Cecilia—interrupted, pausing, listening—makes us think of our- 


selves. Onc 2 we were playing a merely earthly tune, or improvising 


idly without any score a haphazard experiment of our own compos- 
ing. That was our life, till God interrupted us. Then all at once 
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or gradually we became aware of something different and _bet- 
ter suggested in, shot through, between the notes we struck, some 
sound of superior music falling on us from above. Then we dropped 
our self-devised, self-chosen, self-taught tune and hearkened with 
hushed souls reverently, if not rapturously, to God’s Infinitely Better 
sounding over and shaming our unworthy, ignoble, and unholy Poor 
Knough. ‘Then we devoted heart, soul, and faculties in strenuous 
endeavor to copy those finer harmonies into our inner and our outer 
life. Saint Cecilia heard the angelic choirs, says legend. John, says 
inspired history, heard in his apocalyptic hour great voices before the 
throne singing the new song. Who can learn that song? A great 
multitude, even as many as are willing to be loosed and lifted out of 
earthliness, out of the carnal mind. The souls of men can be changed 


from discord to harmony, from confused disorder into symmetrical 


form. Does this seem mysterious? Come out to the quarry in the side 


of the hill. Blasting into the solid bed of rock, we find it to be only a 
coarse-grained, opaque, monotonous mass. But blasting further into 
the middle, we split open something new and strange, we come upon 
a nest of clustered crystals. That sudden spectacle, gleaming there 
in the heart of the rough and common stone, excites feelings of awe, 
wonder, and ecstatic delight. For what do we see? We see where a 
finer and higher law of arrangement has entered into the stone, chosen 
its spot in the flinty depths to set up its secret laboratory, and taken 
charge of the crude and shapeless materials—a law intending and 
enacting beauty and order—and with its transforming touch, no less 
miraculous than changing water into wine, this marvelous law has 
wrought the miracle of crystallization, changing the dull common 
stone at that point into jewels, making some portion of the crude and 
gritty mass take fine polished form and clarified substance. There 
in the heart of the rock a superior law has seized on coarse, unpli- 
able, and unpromising material and mysteriously refined them into 
pure and sparkling splendor, fit to deck the diadems of kings. Stand- 
ing together in the quarry, among the fragments of blasted rocks, 
over the spot of bright surprise where now for the first the sunshine 
of the open heaven flashes on these crystals that were born in the dark 
but destined for the light, we look into each other’s faces and say 
to one another with a solemn gladness that a like miracle of crystal- 
lization may take place in the hard and flinty nature of man; that 
there are laws of spiritual refinement, moral beauty, and a divine 
spirit of order which, if allowed to enter in and work, can make the 
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human heart like a nest of crystals, like a cluster of jewels; so that 
when death shall break the body asunder and the soul burst open 
into the light of heaven’s immortal life, the King of kings shall wish 
and wear it for a jewel in his crown. What is crystallization? The 
mineralogist tells us that it comes by the action of laws of chemical 
affinity on the constituent molecules at the moment of transition from 
fluid to solid, and the atoms are arranged into perfect forms with 
mathematical exactness. Something resembling this happens in man 
when the Holy Spirit melts his stony heart; and when it is melted 
and flows down, laws not of chemical but of spiritual affinity act on 
it and arrange its substance, clarifying, conforming it by the 
geometry of righteousness. And when the divine Spirit has wrought 
in man this beauteous change from love of wrong to love of right, 
from love of sin to love of God, from the carnal and selfish to the 
spiritual and unselfish, when man’s inmost desires and will have been 
squared with that eternal right which is the will of God, then the 
soul can learn that song which rises round the throne, the chant of 


loyal adoration from spirits who are in unison with God, loving what 


he loves, hating what he hates—Godlike they dre, or, as we say, godly 
—spirits who cry, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! Glorious 


in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders! Great and marvelous 
are thy works ; just and true are thy ways, for thou only art holy !” 
The new song is the adoration of holiness and of the all-holy 
Lord. Man begins to learn this song when the Spirit of God makes 
him hate sin and in his heart he worships, when he feels the longing 
and the need for deliverance from sin and is willing to have it in 
God’s way of mercy through Jesus Christ; willing to pay the price 
so far as he can, and to have it paid for him so far as he cannot. Then 
he sounds the keynote of the new song, and from that he goes on to 
bring his whole life into tune, to make all his powers join in this 
song, to bring his thoughts into accord, and his imaginations, and 
his ambitions, and his hopes, and his words, and his actions, and his 
plans, to make all these join in the symphony of righteousness, in ac- 
cord with the perfect will of God. To do this is a lifetime’s work and 
may never be done perfectly here. It is not said that a man, on earth, 
in the flesh, subject to infirmities, with his clumsy powers, can master 
completely this heavenly music, and render righteousness in a fault- 
less way to the full measure of perfection. But he can learn, and all 
his life can go on learning, knowing it better and coming nearer to 
it every year, and even every day that he lives. If sometimes we seem 
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to fail, let us not be disheartened. Ther 


are some simple verses 
which tell of 


a little child who used to go and stand by the organ, 
reach up and put his fingers on the keys; stand there silently awhile 
with upward gaze, as if listening to catch some far, faint harmony 
then as if he had caught it he would rise 
on tiptoe and strike the keys, trying to play it, but as he tried there 
would come upon his face a dissatisfied, disappointed, and dismayed 
look because his music went wrong; and he 


from the unseen overhead: 


» would bend his ear to the 
instrument, murmuring with a frown, “Not right, not right!’ Day 
after day he would » organ and try and try again, look- 
ing and listening upward and then running his fingers along the 
keys, always dissatisfied yet ever patient and persevering, till a day 
came when the keyboard missed his tiny touch, and the floor the 
patter of his feet, and the house the sound of his prattling voice. 
They no more heard him say, “Not right, not right.”” He had vanishe« 
whither his eyes used to look and his ears listen. And the 


who tells us his story, believes that the little laddi 


verse-maker, 
, who strove with 
such earnest zeal to catch and copy some heavenly air he seemed to 
hear, has gone where he no more has to say with a vexed soul, “Not 
right,” but has attained the music he vainly sighed for here. Often 
we grown men and women do no better than the little boy. We reach 
up to the keys and try to play perfection on this organ we call life— 
and listening to our performance our vexed faces show chagrin and 
our hearts, sad with a feeling of failure, say, “Not right, not right!” 
Never mind! Let us be patient and persevere! What we do poorly 
here, we shall do perfectly up there. 

We need not hesitate to confess that in one sense wi 
much about heaven. We have never been there. 


’ do not know 
All emblems, figures, 
and symbols given convey but dim ideas and faint conceptions to us 


about the forms and methods of that celestial state But in another 


sense we do know a great deal about heaven. Emily Dickinson’s odd 
verses are not entirely without warrant: 
“T never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea; 
Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 
“T never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart was given.” 


We know what principles rule ihe skies and what spiri 
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And we can reach up and lay hold of those principles and be filled 
with that spirit and work them out in the affairs of this flesh-bound 
life and earthly state. It is possible for the children of Adam to live 
a divine life here and now, down in this dust and din and darkness 
of earth and time. We have seen actual flesh-and-blood men and 
women, in all the chafe and fret and misery and sweat and smother 
and vulgarity of this coarse, vexatious, greedy, grimy, and low-minded 
world, living so that those who saw them confessed that “celestial 
fruit on earthly ground from faith and hope may grow.” We can 
apprehend the heavenly and manifest its everlasting beauty in this 
disfigured, snarling, clangorous, and crazy world. Amid our humblest 
toil and most inexorable tasks, if our spirit be one of reverent obe- 
dience, we may be striking the chord which will make life melodious, 
keep our hearts from withering, and make drudgery divine. 

“Some there are in this loud stemming tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime: 

Who carry music in their heart 

Thro’ dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily tasks with busier feet 

Because their hearts some holy strain repeat.” 


Blessed are they whose hearts repeat some holy strain, who catch 
the tune of the new song, and sing it, play it, with all their powers 
till every thought of the mind, every motion of desire, and almost the 
very blood-pulse in the arteries shall run rhythmic with the will of 
God. Happy are they who take the teachings of the Lord, and fit 
pure actions unto them like noble music unto perfect words; who toil 
at the lofty language of righteousness, and master it to fluency, till it 
flows trippingly from tongue and life; who uncover the keyboard of 
their inmost soul to the Divine Master and let the Holy Spirit sweep 
the keys and strike responsive chords; who cheer their hearts by 
rehearsing such sublime and exultant themes as the love of God, the 
redemption of man, the beauty of holiness, the hope big with im- 
mortality. 

God’s Spirit pleads with us every day to bring us to a sweet and 
holy mind, to make us love and endeavor to fulfill the pure and per- 
fect law of Christ, so deep, so high, so musical; so that our thoughts 
may chime with God’s thoughts, and our purpose be harnessed with 
his purpose, and our desires be keyed and pitched by his, and our 
ways be made to rhyme with his ways; so that the will of God and the 
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sweet reasonableness of Christ may prevail in us and through us. A 
life thus harmonized with heaven is not unnatural but preternatural 
not against our nature in violence to it, but the restoring, uplifting, 
and perfecting of our being. It is not to unman nor to abase man’s 
proper dignity and noblest pride, but to cure him of insane and be- 
littling conceits, and make him roundly and soundly a man. For 
humanity is sacred, of royal blood, and must wear its crown, and of it 
two converse things are true: it regains the completeness of manhood 
by imitation of the Son of God, while by every effort to perfect 
human nature it approaches the divine. High aims and spiritual 
thoughts, sweet tempers, scorn of wrong, love of the true and right 
these make a man, and these bring him near to God. We are sum- 
moned to join the “hundred and forty and four thousand,” the multi- 


tude of the redeemed, to take heavenly principles for earth] 


y practice. 
We are called to play our whole life up to the pitch and level of that 
heavenly music of which God in his Bible gives us the score, and 
which the Man of Nazareth has plaved for us to show us how. We 
may aspire and pray and strive until all our life shall be euphony, 
symphony, anthem of praise, in unison with 
“All the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing and singing in their glory move.” 

Watch the sidewalks when a band of music comes marching down 
the street. Notice that the music gives a different step, a new bear- 
ing, a finer carriage to boys and men as it comes along. What is there 
in that music to take command of the passers-by? We all know, for 
we have felt it ourselves, that a slouching, plodding, and stoop- 
shouldered man, overtaken on the street by drums and fifes and bugles 
playing martial airs, feels his nerves played upon, shoulders thrown 
hack as if by force, frame erected, muscles braced, tread involuntarily 
elastic, firm, and rhythmic, every motion keeping time to the throb 
and accent and bidding of the music. In some mysterious way that 
music commands him and hurries his slow feet along at its own brisk 
rate of movement. O, immortal men! The drums and trumpets of 
God’s hosts are marching along. What ails us that heaven’s march- 
music does not play us through? Have our souls no nerves? Why 
do we keep our wretched, unerect, and shambling gait? Are we such 
dull clowns as not to know grand music when we hear it? Hark! 
Listen till you feel the mighty thrill and catch the heavenly tune. 
And then fall in, mark time, keep step, and “Forward, march !” 
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THH ARENA 


AGNOSTIC MIND 


Hvuxtey rightly says (in a letter to Charles Kingsley, May 22, 1863, 
given to the world in the Life and Letters): “Cogito, ergo sum, is to my 
mind a ridiculous piece of bad logic;’’ but the reason he gives for this is 
to my mind a ridiculously bad piece of logic: “all I can say at any time be 
ing ‘Cogito.’ Cogito, ergo sum, is not true. Sum, ergo cogito, may be true; 
but not the former. Cogito, ergo novi me esse, is true. The thinking is 
not a cause or a reason of my being: but it is a reason of my knowing my 
being. Cogito, id est sum, is true. Being is included in thinking: it is a 
necessary condition or a conditioning necessity to thinking. When one 
says, “I think,” or even “I,” he necessarily asserts being, and anyone else 
who does not challenge and veto the very word “I” lets pass and himself 
also assumes the reality of the “I” and of its being. Huxley tries to chal- 
lenge the “I,” for he proceeds: “The Latin form I hold to be preferable to 
the English ‘I think,’ because the latter asserts the existence of an Ego- 
about which the bundle of phenomena at present addressing you knows 
nothing”—failing to see that the Latin form equally with the English as 
serts the existence of an Ego and as outwardly expresses it, in its —o, and 
failing to see that in saying “Cogito” he says “sum,” and failing also to see 
that he contradicts himself in saying that about the existence of an Ego he 
knows nothing and yet presumes to imply that he knows enough about the 
Ego to call it a “bundle of phenomena” and to affirm that it was “at present 
addressing” his friend and to use even the repudiated pronoun “I” seven 
times in the same paragraph of about twelve lines. “Cogito, ergo sum,” 
says he, “is to my mind a ridiculous piece of bad logic; all I can say at 
any time being ‘Cogito,’ and then he goes on to use such logic as might 
end in the sentence, Cogito, sed non novi me esse. O ye little Huxleys, 
O ye brood of I-don’t-knows, how does that seem to you for logic? It seems 
to me to be really ridiculous while the Cogito, ergo sum, from which it 
sprang has a sensible sense in which it can be taken, and in which it ought 
therefore to be taken, namely, Cogito, ergo (novi) sum; Cogito, ergo novi 
me esse. “In fact,” he goes on, “if I am pushed, metaphysical speculation 
lands me exactly where .. . I believe in Hamilton, Mansell, and Herbert 
Spencer, so long as they are destructive, and I laugh in their beards as 
soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs.” Not “metaphysical specula- 
tion,” but unbalanced, lop-sided metaphysics it is that lands any man where 
he believes in the destructive only; for a true metaphysics is constructive 
and reveals to the mind the fundamentals of all human being and think- 
ing and living It must be a poor philosophy that laughs at theories simply 
because they are spun out of the mind. The question is not, Whence did 
they come? but, Do they serve? 

“My fundamental axiom of speculative philosophy is that materialism 
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and spiritualism are opposite poles of the same absurdity—the absurdity 
of imagining that we know anything about either spirit or matter.” But 
“imagining that we know anything about either spirit or matter” was not 
an absurdity to Huxley, for he claimed to know enough about them to 
write and lecture and teach quite a mass of matter about matter, if not 
about spirit, also, in his day. It is not particularly scientific to say that 
we know nothing about either spirit or matter and then to continue to use 
the terms. Let the agnostics do one of two things: either let them confess 
that they are inconsistent and shallow in continuing to talk about things 
and to use terms about which they claim to know and to be able to know 
nothing, or let them cease to use the terms and cease to talk. The former 
would confess judgment and give the case to us: the latter would equally 
give the case to us, for it would leave the field to us; but it would have 
the force of conviction and of consistency and would call forth our respect, 
whereas the present course justly calls for our contempt. The very use of 
the terms proves that those who use them are not agnostic, and that the 
reasoning by which any convince themselves they have reached and must 
reach agnosticism is deceptive and false 

“This universe is, I conceive, like to a great game being played out, 
and we poor mortals are allowed to take a hand. By great good fortune 
the wiser among us have made out some few of the rules of the game, as 


at present played. We call them ‘Laws of Nature,’ and honor them because 


we find that if we obey them we win something for our pains. The cards 
are our theories and hypotheses, the tricks our experimental verifications.” 
“But what sane man,” he asks, as the close of this very imaginative para- 
graph by which he eloquently deceived himself and I doubt not misleads 
some to this day—“what sane man would endeavor to solve this problem: 
given the rules of a game and the winnings, to find whether the cards are 
made of pasteboard or gold leaf? Yet the problem of the metaphysicians 
is to my mind no saner.” But the real status of the case is this: given 
the rules of the game, the cards with which to play, and the winnings, and 
I would not give much for the player who has the cards in his hands, or, 
indeed, even for the mere on-looker, who cannot tell whether they are 
pasteboard or gold leaf, and especially whether they are real or unreal, nor 
for him who cannot quite soon tell what among the moves are true and 
what false And this is the sad case of the agnostic: he says he has a few 
of the rules of the game which he calls “Laws of Nature,” that he has in 
his hands the cards, his theories and hypotheses, and that he has the tricks 
won, his experimental verifications, and yet he persists in saying that he 
cannot tell whether his cards are pasteboard or gold leaf, whether they are 
false or true. He speaks of “verifications” and yet says “we cannot know.’ 
He is quite sure of his demonstrations and yet he is not sure that there is 
any Ego to be sure of them. How “sane” is that? Besides, the great world- 
game is not yet played to a finish. In the meantime the metaphysicians 
have won some tricks and may yet hope to win the game. A little right 
metaphysics would have kept Huxley from agnosticism, or perhaps from 
the unscientific habit of using terms he does not believe in or says he knows 


about. or at least from the unscientific lack of observation that 
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failed to note the perpetual and unavoidable use of such terms and that 
this was a sufficient disproof of the arguments that had seemed to him to 
lead to agnosticism, and would have set him to studying them more care 
fully that he might not fail to detect their fallacies. But he was only a 
partial observer, and he was an incomplete thinker; he left out of his field 
of vision some of the fundamentals of psychology, and out of his thinking 
some of the fundamentals of reasoning; he did not use all the tests of 
truth: he dwarfed his massive faculties into the measures and methods 
of mere naturalistic science. Therefore it was that, far as he got, he got 
no farther, in his study of the universe 

Such is agnostic mind: mind that has bewildered itself; mind that 
tries to nullify itself. Agnostic mind argues in opposition to the axiom, 
Self-denial is self-proof. Agnostic mind argues one way and acts another. 
Agnostic mind has incapacitated itself for taking the logical steps: An 
argument is the work of that cause only which says, “I think”; this is an 
argument that there is no “I”; therefore this argument that there is no 
“I” is the work of an “I.” Agnostic mind refuses to see that if a syllogism 
could be supposed to be constructed, on absolutely certain premises and in 
absolutely valid form, apparently conclusively proving the nonexistence 
of an Ego, it would really prove the existence of an Ego, for everything 
must have an adequate cause, and no cause is adequate to the construction 
of a syllogism except that cause which says “I” and of which all others 
(even they who deny his existence) do, and unavoidably must, say “he” or 
“she.” I have not yet read three consecutives pages (to put it mildly) of 
any agnostic or atheistic or idealistic or materialistic writer (however 
eminent or learned) in which I could not easily find rank contradictions 
and mental suicide. Theories or lack of theories that cannot be consist 
ently thought and expressed, and especially lived, cannot be true. 

East Norwich, New York. B. C. MILLER. 


COMMENTS ON THE ARTICLE ON “THE AVERAGE SERMON” 


I HAVE read with interest, some pleasure, and maybe a measure of irri- 
tation Dr. J. Wesley Johnston’s article on “The Average Sermon.” Were 
Dr. Johnston to sit in a pew in my church a year, and he should vote for 
the entire Quarterly Conference on the question of my return to my ap- 
pointment, I should despair. “Too long,” “too short,” “too high,” “too 
low,” would ring in my ears, and add to my general embarrassment. I 
think I should decide to move at the end of the year, and to meanwhile tell 
my one-man official board about God, righteousness, sin, redemption, 
heaven, hell, the judgment, and warn him to flee from the wrath to come. 
That, I take it, is what the average sermon aims at doing. As a preacher, 
it is hard for me to discover what the average sermon really is, I so seldom 
hear my bre*hren preach. The newspaper announcements furnish my only 
clue. The tupics, however, are very misleading, and seldom indicate the 
ability of the man or the interest and profitableness of the discourse. It is 
very easy for a man in the pastorate to make a great mistake in his calcu- 
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lations of the average sermon. It is easy to criticise the generality of 
sermons to the point of inconsistency. This, I believe, is what Dr. Johnston 
has done. In one paragraph he says the average sermon lacks pity; “it 
is not a voice of divine compassion, but rather that of a trumpet from the 
fire-clad Sinai.” In the next paragraph he thinks the sermon makes a low 
appeal, largely prudential, does not preach self-denial and cross-bearing, 
makes religion have no application to daily life, and suggests a bargain of 
indulgences. Yet elsewhere he asserts that the average sermon sets up too 
high a standard, makes the door too high, making men “believe so much, 
profess so much, promise so much; and deny so much.” In discussing one 
phase the sermon insists too much; in the next, it is—‘so much pew rent 
for so much gospel.” 

The author says the average sermon is too long. No, I insist that such 
is not the case. The Conference or camp meeting sermons, which he 
recalls with pleasure, he puts out of the “average” class. Yet these were 
long sermons; the people came to hear them and expected them to consume 
an hour or more. Dr. Johnston rather confirms me in a long-gathering 
suspicion that preachers are poor listeners, sighing gratefully when “lastly” 
is announced, and “having an ill-concealed impatience when ‘furthermore’ 
promises to outrun the clock.” People come to church more regularly when 
they realize that the sermon is given an important place. An announce- 
ment of a fifteen-minute sermonette for summer evenings does not 
attract, unless other features are added to make the service a concert 
Even then such a service is usually a failure. Several examples in my 
city might be quoted to show that fifteen-thousand-dollar pipe organs, 
fifteen-hundred-dollar organists, and fifteen-hundred-dollar quartets do 
not fill churches. The people want preaching. When they get it the 
clock is not so frequently consulted. The Roman Catholics, from the 
nature of their sacrificial service, give the only example of this article's 
sentence: “And, still more strange, the churches that have no ser- 
mon at all have the largest congregations.” The statement that can- 
tatas, etc., “usually attract multitudes of people, while at the regular 
preaching services the pews will be dismally empty,” only states a half- 
truth. These concerts can be but at intervals, and draw in about the same 
way as the coming of a bishop or some far-famed preacher from across the 
seas. The attraction lies in the extraordinary taking place, and not so 
particularly in the fact that music, and not preaching, is presented. The 
public’s estimate of the sermon may be affected by an announcement of a 
sacred concert and the implied ignoring of the sermon. The preacher owes 
it to himself to insist that the sermon be kept in its proper place, other 
features never being allowed to crowd it out or cramp it into insignificance. 

Dr. Johnston sounds a true note when he says that the preacher who 
calmly says, “It is not my business to fill the church or attract people to 
the sanctuary,” has not worked out the parable in which Jesus says, 
“Compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.” To attract people 
to the sanctuary, we must interest them. A few will come to worship, and 
more will come from sense of duty. But the bystander, the outsider, the 
nonchurchgoing man must be interested. There is a notion abroad that it 
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is a crime to be interesting. Some think it is not in keeping with scholar- 
ship to entertain and instruct the unlettered. As with children, we must, 
in the case of the large majority of adult folks, interest before we can 
instruct. Do we not overestimate the intelligence of the average man? 
To interest the masses we must study them. Are our theological semi- 
naries appreciating this important phase of ministerial preparation? Are 
not our young preachers educated away from the average man? Is that not 
why Dr. Johnston’s “average sermon” does not attract the “average man’? 
It is often difficult to get a musician or an elocutionist to unbend suf- 
ficiently to interest a popular assembly. Has this a parallel in the 
ministry? 

Perhaps the absence of ministerial eagles, who, Dr. Johnston says, 
“rise into divine and supernatural skies and hold converse with ministers 
of fire,” is accounted for by the very “barnyard-fowl” times in which we 
live. It is a commercial, ship-cargo, expansion, get-rich-quick period, and 
the church follows the procession, picking up the gleanings, and trans- 
forming them into machinery which it is pleased to think will grind out 
something for the Kingdom. Great pulpiteers have usually appeared in 
times that tried the souls of men. The church made demands “to come 
out from among them,” and men divided on issues which the reformers 
believed affected time and eternity. The doctrinal wars of the early years 
of the nineteenth century produced mighty theological gladiators. The 
slavery issue developed a class of orators who took the fiery abolition 
spirit into other themes and stirred their hearers so that empty churches 
did not need to be filled by Sunday evening cantatas. Even the temperance 
and prohibition campaigns of the seventies and eighties developed an 
earnestness which kept auditors from going to sleep, even when the saloon 
was not in question. We have a class of pulpit heroes just now passing 
from the battlefield, who, though they themselves may never have debated 
abolition or saloon suppression, received the dominant characteristics of 
their pulpit deliverances from the spirit of the decade in which they began 
their ministry. What the church needs to-day is something to fight. Let 
us trust that discovery and fighting sin may not become unfashionable. 

Buffalo, New York. Byron H. STAUFFER. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY 


At the late session of the Baltimore Conference my attention was 
called to a brief critical notice in the Metnontst Review of Dr. Osler’s 
lecture on Science and Immortality delivered at Harvard University. The 
notice was unfavorable. I desire to direct attention to some matters in 
that lecture which ought to impress Christians, and particularly Metho- 
dists, very favorably. The lecture describes what the author believes to be 
the attitude .f three classes of people toward immortality, namely, first, 
that of the class he designates as Laodiceans, constituting an “immense 
majority,” who believe in immortality, but live practically uninfluenced 
by it, “except in so far as it ministers to a wholesale dissonance between 
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the inner and the outer life, and diffuses an atmosphere of general insin 
cerity”; secondly, that of the Gallionians (larger in number, perhaps, than 
ever before), who “put the supernatural altogether out of man’s life, and, 
like Gallio, live wholly uninfluenced by a thought of the hereafter’; 
thirdly, the Teresians (named from Saint Teresa), “an ever small and 
elect number, who lay hold with the anchor of faith upon eternal life as 
the controlling influence in this one—who are the salt of the earth, pre 
erving for us a firm conviction of the existence of another and better 
world.” While there may be a difference of opinion as to the number 
embraced by each of these peculiarly denominated divisions, it seems to 
me the divisions themselves very appropriately describe the state of fact 
But it is to the Teresians I desire more particularly to call attention; those 
“strong souls’’ who, according to our author, “are laden with fire’; 


“feel that to them it is given to know the mysteries”; “children of Light; 


who 


children of the Spirit, whose ways are foolishness to the children of this 
world; mystics, idealists, with no strong reason for the faith that is in 
them”; who, nevertheless, “compel admiration and invitation by the char- 
acter of the life they lead and the beneficence of the influence they exert.” 
“These have ever formed the moral leaven of humanity.” 

The lecturer does not undertake to prove a future state by the light 
of science. On the contrary, he shows that the sciences are, at present, 
against it, or, at least, they leave the matter in a state of great uncertainty. 
“On the question of immortality,” he says,“the onlyenduring enlightenment 
is through faith.” Allow me to say that I admire the distinguished author 
for emphasizing this point, so frequently omitted in discussion. In con- 
sidering the problem, and the questions with which it is inseparably joined, 
the viewpoint has, in the majority of instances, been that of the historian 
or scientist, as in the famous Gladstone and Huxley discussion; or that of 
the philosopher or metaphysician, as in the recent article on eternal life 
by Professor Miinstenberg in the April number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Among scientific writers, at least, Dr. Osler is almost exceptional in declar- 
ing that knowledge comes by faith. But is not that the teaching of the 
New Testament? Did not our Lord declare that he brought life and im- 
mortality to light? And as Professor Harnack, of the Berlin University, 
points out, the early Christians lived in a state of constant peace and joy, 
because of the presence of the Holy Spirit with them. They knew in whom 
they believed. And was not the consciousness of the Spirit’s presence a 
distinctive feature of early Methodist experience? Was it not that fact 
which enabled Wesley to say, “Our people die well’? Is not the same great 
truth borne witness to, to-day, by a great multitude of believers? If it is 
less evident in the Methodist Church to-day than formerly, as some claim, 
one of the reasons, in my judgment, may be found in Dr. Osler’s lecture, 
namely, that the intellectual life, in too many instances, has been cultivated 
at the expense of the emotional. The lecturer says: “The man of science is 
in a sad quandary to-day. He cannot but feel that the emotional side, to 
which faith leans, makes for all that is bright and joyous in life. Fed on 
the dry husks of facts, the human heart has a hidden want which science 
cannot supply.” The observation applies with equal force to thousands 
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who are not specially devoted to science, but who, in other fields, are under 
the continuous influence of intense mental! activity. Neglecting those social 
and religious privileges which in former times stirred the heart and fired 
the soul; abandoning the emotional to which faith leans, and following 
exclusively after the matters for thought and reason, now so abundant, they 
grow cold, or lukewarm, calculating, self-contained, dry—strong in intellect, 
but weak at heart. 

Dr. Osler’s lecture is, therefore, commendable in this respect, that for 
those who seek knowledge upon the question he discusses he points to the 
only path for enduring enlightenment, namely, faith, as illustrated in the 
lives of the Teresians. He tells us that the life of a good man or woman 
“does more to keep alive, among the Laodiceans, a belief in immortality 
than all the preaching in the land”; and he quotes a beautiful extract from 
one of Cardinal Newman’s sermons, with which I may appropriately close 
this letter, namely: “The attraction exerted by unconscious holiness is of 
an urgent and irresistible nature; it persuades the weak, the timid, the 
wavering, and the inquiring; it draws forth the affection and loyalty of all 
who are in a measure like-minded; and over the thoughtless or perverse 
multitude it exercises a sovereign, compulsory sway, bidding them fear, 
or keep silence, on the ground of its own right divine to rule them— its 
hereditary claim on their obedience, though they understand not the prin- 
ciples or counsels of that spirit, which is born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of man, but of God.” 

Hagerstown, Maryland. W. C. GRIFFITH. 


A FAULT IN THE MACHINE 


NEVER was there a perfect machine made by human hands, if perfection 
be taken to mean invariable action and ready adaptability to all possible 
conditions, with limitless endurance. Nicety of adjustment and service- 
ability of material may, at best, approximate the ideal. Some error, how- 
ever slight, is sure to be in the planning of the inventor, and in each sub- 
sequent remodeling as well. The writer, believing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church machine to be perfect in arrangement and adjustment to a degree 
seldom reached in things churchly, conceives some things important to the 
best modern usefulness of the church to have been left out of consideration 
at the beginning, or only slightly provided for. 

More than a century ago Methodism laid strong hold upon the New 
World, and for long and fruitful years she has been at the forefront in 
every good work. This long sweep of power has been due, from the view- 
point of things human, to the enthusiastic preaching of a magnificent sys- 
tem of doctrines by men marshaled under a policy at once sensible and 
efficient. Those doctrines have not lost their force, nor are there lacking 
men who w'll preach them effectively. The policy of control of all these 
missioners Las, however, needed to be adapted to new conditions from time 
to time. Emergencies, latent at the beginning and sure to develop into 
prominence with the changes in society, have arisen, and have been dealt 
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with or allowed to do harm without adequate protest. Such a condition 
exists at present, I believe, in the matter of the legal powers and respon- 
sibilities of laymen. Methodism began in a movement by an evangelistic 
ministry. There were no laymen at the foundation laying. For long the 
government of the church was, in consequence, ministerial—almost pater- 
nalistic we should call it to-day. The pastor of a congregation was de facto 
the head. Young or old, experienced or inexperienced, ordained or not, he 
might practically make out the list of Quarterly Conference officers and 
require them to be written down by way of election. Some of this preroga- 
tive still remains. In some important instances, however, the minister 
has been shorn of dictatorial power, in the interest of the larger pr:vileges 
of laymen. Four societies among us may now be entirely represented in 
Quarterly Conference without his acquiescence. Even the leader of a class 
appointed by him is no more a member of that body without recognition 
by it. No more packing of Quarterly Conferences by the preacher in 
charge. 

But, good and wholesome as all this doubtless is, a gap has been left 
unprovided for, and it constitutes a fault in the machine. Not always is 
the sense of federation between these societies strong enough to insure 
their loyalty and coéperation. Such a bond as the common legal responsi- 
bility of the church societies does not exist. With power in their hands, 
our laymen are yet largely irresponsible, in theory and in fact. The pastor 
of a church is still appointed by one man. If the desire of the local society 
enters at all into consideration in the matter of pulpit supply, it is by way 
of favor—sometimes in proportion to the so-called importance of the par- 
ticular pulpit. That society, no matter what its condition, has no legal 
right to be heard. Perhaps there are not many among us to-day who 
imagine the coming of Annual Conference cancels all debts to pastor and 
benevolent societies, but a similar feeling does exist. The incoming pastor, 
quite within his rights, finds a clear path to the pulpit stair. He finds also 
he is expected to make the thing “go.” No layman is legally responsible 
for his getting, or for his staying, or for his paying. If he is not a success 
the laity can do nothing but talk, which privilege is usually exercised 
freely. If the inefficient pastor be returned from time to time, as he may 
be against the protest of the laity (because such protest has no legal sanc- 
tion, I would have you note), your laymen must endure the injustice, or 
leave the church, or do the dishonorable thing by starving the preacher. 

Some among us are saying we have gone too far toward congrega- 
tionalism. I imagine we have not gone far enough, since we have gone 
part way. We have not closed the gap. I believe a readjustment of the 
machine might well be resorted to, so as to give laymen a legal right toa 
voice in the selection of the pastor and so as to make the local church in 
some measure responsible for his success and paying. I believe this to be 
logical and desirable. How it should be brought about I confess I do not 
assume to know. Indeed, I am not hopeful of it ever being attempted. I 
suppose we shall go on losing by this gap in our polity, while we shall 
continue to do excellently along time-honored lines of practical work. 

Wheatridge, Colorado. J. A. Lone. 
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THE MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD (CONTINUED) 





THE discussion of the superiority of Christ’s priesthood over the 
Levitical priesthood is continued in this chapter (Heb. 7). The fact that 
our Lord “sprang out of Judah; of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priesthood,” shows that there was a change in the priesthood. 
The one hundred and tenth psalm, on which his argument is based, 
affirms a change of priesthood, and hence Christ, who sprang out of 
Judah, answers to the description (Heb. 7. 17), “For he testifieth, Thou 
art a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” 

The failure of the Levitical priesthood to secure perfection for the 
people made it necessary that another priesthood should arise “after the 
order of Melchizedek, and not be called after the order of Aaron.” It is 
clearly a part of the argument that the Melchizedek priesthood had a 
real basis, at least a typical basis, sufficient to make it the ground of 
appeal. The change of the high-priesthood from the tribe of Levi to 
that of Judah was a startling innovation, and one whose significance we 
in our time can scarcely comprehend. The idea of descent was so 
universal and so powerful that such change could only be justified on 
the ground of some great necessity. The ground was the incompleteness 
of the Levitical priesthood with its sacrifices. This assumes that the 
true priesthood must bring perfection to the people, and when any 
priesthood has proved a failure, in the divine order, there must be a 
substitution of some priesthood which can accomplish the desired result 
This was a new order of priesthood which should not be by descent, but 
by divine appointment instead. Judah, therefore, comes forth as a new 
order of priestly succession, and yet the writer justifies it by the passage 
in the one hundred and tenth psalm to which allusion is made. 

The one hundred and tenth psalm also yields another argument for 
the superiority of Christ’s priesthood, namely, that Christ was appointed 
priest by the direct enactment of Jehovah, and confirmed by an oath. In 
verse 21 we read, “For those priests were made without an oath; but 
this with an oath by him that said unto him, The Lord sware and will 
not repent, Thou are a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
The use of the phrase appointment by “an oath” indicates that it was a 
special assignment by God which could not be controverted. It gives 
dignity to the priestly office by assuring us that his coming to be the 
priest of the new dispensation was not a development, but was in the 
mind of God, and is set forth with all the dignity and strength of an 
oath. This yives an added authority to the new priesthood which did 
not belong t« the old because that was a mere matter of descent. The 
oath of God is a manifestation of the certainty of the fulfillment of the 
covenant provisions. Westcott says: “The additional solemnity of the 
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oath gives an additional dignity to the covenant which is introduced by 
it. . . . And yet further by this oath the purpose of God is declared 
absolutely. Man’s weakness no longer enters as an element into the 
prospect of its fulfillment. The permanence of the covenant which rests 
upon an oath is assured. The introduction of the idea of a covenant is 
sudden and unprepared. It was probably suggested by the words recorded 
in Matt. 26. 28. The thought of Christ’s priesthood is necessarily con- 
nected with the history of his passion.” 

Westcott further adds on chapter 7. 20: “The sovereign validity of 
the divine oath is the measure of the exceeding authority of the dis 
pensation which rests upon it.” The fact that the appointment was by 
oath is attested by the psalmist in the twenty-first verse: “Through him 
that said unto him, The Lord sware and will not repent, Thou art a 
priest forever.” That is, God spoke through the psalmist. The inspira 
tion of the psalmist is here assured. He who is the voice of God to 
men must receive, in some form, supernatural communication. What an 
assurance of the fulfillment of God’s promise is here given! No human 
caprice enters into the administration. His purpose is firm, its fulfill 
ment absolute. Thus Christ becomes the surety of a better covenant. 

Another point which the psalmist presents is the permanence of 
Christ’s priesthood: “Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedek.” The Levitical priesthood was constantly changing. There 
were many high priests down to the time of the destruetion of Jerusalem 
The ordinary view of this passage has been that it referred merely to 
the death of the high priest It is better to understand it that they 
could not, by reason of death, continue in the priestly office. Death pre 
vented them from the exercise of priestly functions. Christ, however, 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. His priesthood abides forever 
All the priests of the Old Testament were temporary from their very 
limitations as human beings. He, as God manifest in the flesh, and as 
risen from the dead, never passes away. He exercises his functions 
forever. This sense of permanence in the priesthood of Christ is cal- 
culated to give great consolation to his people. Knowing that although 
he is no longer here, but has passed into the heavens, the assurance that 
he ever presents his petitions before God in our behalf is one which is 
calculated to bring joy to the people of God. What an assurance it is to 
those who are in trouble to realize that even now there is one who pleads 
for them! What a blessing to the sinner to be assured that Christ ever 
lives above to plead his cause before the throne of heavenly grace! 

The final argument in this chapter is that the Levitical priest was 
imperfect, whereas the New Testament priest, Christ himself, bears all 
the marks of perfection. Verse 28 says, “For the law appointeth men 
high priests, having infirmity; but the word of the oath, which was 
after the law, appointeth a perfected Son for evermore.” The description 
of a perfect high priest in the twenty-sixth verse is one of the most re- 
markable in the whole range of New Testament literature: “For such a 
high priest became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens.” 
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The final mark of the priesthood is the priestly character. The 
other marks are imputed; this is essential. The Jewish high priests 
were much disliked in their time because of their cruelty and oppressions 
They were far from being perfect men. Indeed, as the passage says, 
they were “compassed with infirmity.” But the New Testament high 
priest, Jesus Christ, is here indicated as having those great characteristics 
which constitute perfection in its truest sense. This description is one 
of the finest in the literature of the New Testament. Christ is represented 
here as “holy.” The word translated “holy” is a different word from 
that which means consecrated, one set apart to God. It refers rather to 
the inner life, to the character. The holiness is that of his daily living 
in the world, in society, in business, in all the walks of life. He was 
“harmless.” He did injury to no one. Sometimes in our ordinary life 
to be harmless means to be one who is incapable of doing injury. Here 
it is that of one who is possessed of infinite resources, holding in his 
hands all power, yet who wields that power for the benefit, and not for 
the injury, of humanity. “He did no sin, neither was any guile found 
in his mouth.” He was also “undefiled”; that is, sin never stained him. 
He went out into the highways and hedges. He walked up and down 
among men. He came in contact with the degraded of earth. A sinful 
woman washed his feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. Yet in all this he was undefiled. At the beginning of his 
ministry John the Baptist said, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and at the close of his life, when he was 
crucified on Calvary, it was true still that he was the pure and holy One 
whose life was without a flaw. He was undefiled to the end. 

It is further said of him that he was “separate from sinners,” which 
means that he was separate from their sins. He was separate in the 
view of the people. There was a consciousness of distance between him 
and them in the matter of sin which is always to be noted in the life of 
our Lord. There was a feeling that somehow in their presence there was 
one who was sinless, and who, in this sense, was separated from them. 
Then, too, in his ascended life, he is separate from sinners. It is well said 
of him that he is “higher than the heavens.” He passed beyond the 
confines of earth into the city of God, and there, away from earth’s 
storms and tempests and trials, he sits supreme in the heavenly city: 
worshiped, and honored, and beloved by all his redeemed people. This 
whole passage is instructive to us in a number of points. First, it is a 
unique use of the Old Testament Scriptures. The argument here is an 
argument founded on two passages of scriptures, as has been already 
intimated—the one in Genesis and the other in the one hundred and 
tenth psalm. The nature of the argument is peculiar, but it must have 
appealed to the people of that time. Even though it does not appeal so 
strongly to us now, it is an argument drawn from the statements of 
scriptures but chiefly from their silences. The silence of the account in 
Genesis cc.acerning the genealogy of Melchizedek “suggests though it does 
not express the thought that he had no known descent, and was not the 
author of a priestly line, while the absence of any record of his birth and 
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death is likewise significant as distinguishing him of whom Melchizedek 
was a type.” The whole argument of the chapter is striking. Taking 
Melchizedek as a standard or type, the writer draws a proof of Christ's 
supremacy over the Aaronic priesthood which was, no doubt, in harmony 
with the modes of argument employed at that time, and is very interesting 
to students of the Scriptures to-day. A question of importance, however, 
is whether these ideas were in the minds of the Old Testament writers, 
or whether they were read into them by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is an interesting question too large for discussion at this 
time. Westcott says: “It is not, however, implied that the record in 
Genesis was purposely designed to convey the meaning which was found 
in it, but that the history sketched by prophetic power has the meaning.” 
Vaughan says: “The silence of Christianity as to the parentage and 
ancestry of Melchizedek, as to his birth and death; the way in which he 
suddenly steps forth in one mysterious interview with the Father of the 
Faithful, and then retires again into profound mystery without one hint 
given as to the termination of either his life or his ministry—all this , 
serves to make him, and seems to have been designed to make him, a } 
type of one to whom such supernatural characteristics actually belong.” 

The importance of the priestly function of our Lord is clearly shown 
in this chapter. Students of our Lord's life are often perplexed as to 
what are the aspects of his history which demand most attention 
Surely none of them can be omitted. Some lay all the emphasis on his 
person as human and divine; others, upon his character, which was with 
out fault; others still, on his ethical teachings. The priestly character of 
Jesus is placed in this book as the very center of its teaching. The 
priesthood in all religions has held an important place. It was this 
characteristic of the new religion which was held as defective by those 
who were apostatizing from the faith. The Old Testament priests were 
held in high esteem, and it was asked, Where is the great high priest 
without which the church is a mere shadow? The author of this apology 
approaches the subject from all sides, and shows the dignity of Christ 
both as priest and sacrifice—a dignity above that of Old Testament priests 

This chapter, however, indicates the standard or test by which a 
dispensation must be judged, namely, its ability to produce perfection in 
men. The nineteenth verse says, “For the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did.” The legal dispensation failed at 
its vital point It was but an adumbration of something higher and 
better. It had to do merely with the rudiments. Something more was 
necessary which the old dispensation did not furnish. This failure of 
the oM dispensation was supplied by that which in this passage is called 
the “better hope.” The better hope may mean that to which the Christian 
pointed, namely, the heavenly Jerusalem, or that which produces the 
hope, namely, the priesthood of Jesus Christ. The ritualistic and cere 
monial purity of the old covenant has given place to the new and living 
way by the blood of Christ The whole scheme of salvation through 
Christ is expressed in hope. The better hope which Christ brings leads 
to that perfection of mankind toward which our faith is ever looking. 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 





THE LATEST FROM EGYPT 


Tue heading of this article though quite correct at the present writing 
may be misleading ere the eyes of our readers faM upon it. Nowhere is it 
truer than in the field of Egyptian archeology that no man knows what a 
day may bring forth. Bold, indeed, must be the man who thinks that he 
has spoken the last word in this department of learning, for, often, no 
sooner is a discovery made than it is eclipsed by another of far greater 
magnitude. What is meant in this article by “the latest from Egypt” is a 
most important discovery made on the twelfth day of last February by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis at Biban-el-Moluk, not far from Thebes. Mr. Davis is 
already favorably known to students of archeology on account of his suc- 
cessful excavations in what is known as the “Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings,” where the resting places of Thothmes IV and Queen Hatshepshu 
were discovered. According to the London Times “this last discovery of 
Mr. Davis places him in the very first rank of modern excavators; for the 
discovery is such as has not fallen to the lot of any explorer since Egypt 
was opened to European research. ... Although some of the individual 
objects discovered by Mr. Davis may be matched in previous finds, the dis- 
covery, as a whole, far surpasses any that has been made in Egypt, and is, 
in fact, the most important ever made there, whether we regard the art 
and richness of the coffins and other sepulchral furniture, or the wealth 
of precious metal that has been lavished upon them. The chariot alone, for 
completeness and beauty of form, is unique. The discovery will not only 
increase our knowledge of the history and customs of the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egypt; it must also materially enlarge our conception of the 
artistic taste and workmanship of the ancient dwellers by the Nile.” 

What makes this find different from all that have preceded it is the im- 
portant fact that here we have a sepulchral chamber which had suffered 
next to nothing from the ruthless hands of the grave robber, who has 
assiduously plied his vocation throughout all ages of Egyptian history, 
and yet even here the objects found in the anteroom of the sepulcher sug 
gest, by the disorderly way in which they were scattered about, the 
despoiler of graves. The inner chamber, however, with its richness of 
treasure and the freshness of the articles, is a conclusive proof that it had 
not been visited or plundered since the bodies were first deposited there, 
circa 1450 B. C. Here, then, is a tomb of the time when Egypt was mistress 
of the world, when gold was exacted as tribute from many nations, and 
when the Mesopotamian lady, Queen Thi, was the leader of fashion at the 
luxurious court of Amenophis III. From the hieroglyphs or inscriptions on 
the two saicophagi and other objects in the tomb, there can be no doubt 
that the man and woman buried here were no other than the parents of 
Queen Thi, the favorite wife of the above-mentioned king, or the grand- 
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parents of Amenophis IV, the so-called “heretic-king,” so well known to 
those familiar with the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

It is impossible at present to furnish a detailed account of all the 
objects found in this ancient sepulchral chamber. Indeed, it is not yet 
known whether all the chambers of this magnificent tomb have been 
opened. So far only two rooms have been discovered—an outer and an 
inner one. The outer room, containing several articles of interest and 
value, was connected by a flight of twenty steps with an inner chamber, 
thirty feet long by fifteen feet wide and eight feet high. Two large wooden 
coffins elegantly decorated were found in this inner room. Each of these 
huge coffins held within it, according to Egyptian custom, a smaller one, 
likewise of wood. The outside of both outer and inner coffins was richly 
plated with gold, while silver lined the inside of the outer one, and gold 
leaf the other. No finer or more expensive coffins were ever dug out of any 
sepulchral chamber in Egypt. This fact bears eloquent testimony to the 
influence of Queen Thi, who was permitted to be so lavish with the money 
of her lord and king. All other objects in the tomb are in perfect keeping 
with the magnificent coffins. Indeed, every article of grave furniture bears 
the marks of extravagant luxury. Here we have canopic jars and alabaster 
vases of elaborate designs and most exquisite workmanship. There are no 
fewer than seven pairs of dainty sandals in various styles. There is, too, 
an immense number of boxes varying in size and form. Almost every one 
of them is occupied by an ushebti corresponding with the size of the box 
wherein it was deposited. Some of our readers may not know that ushebti 
is an Egyptian word used to designate a small figure of the god Osiris, 
made of stone, wood, clay, alabaster, or other material. These figures, fash- 
ioned like a mummy, are usually, but not always, placed in boxes. They 
were supposed to perform menial labor for the deceased in whose tomb they 
were placed. According to Egyptian mythology, the soul of every person, 
no matter of what rank, was condemned on his journey to the islands of the 
blest to perform a certain amount of hard work. Such labor could, how 
ever, be performed by proxy or by servants; hence the presence of these 
ushebtis in Egyptian sepulchral chambers. The number found in any given 
tomb shows the rank of the deceased. A large number would prove that he 
had a multitude of servants while living. But to return to the contents of 
this tomb, just discovered by Mr. Davis, which was literally filled with a 
multiplicity of articles—“the untouched and richest spoil of ancient Egypt.’ 
Besides the great number of little boxes, there was also one large chest 
made of palm wood and lined with papyrus, which was probably used as 3 
receptacle for wearing apparel, though it contained no clothes of any kind 
except a veil. Two large wigs in fine state of preservation lay on the floor 
Of the other objects discovered we might mention a variety of ornaments In 
blue faience, alabaster, and lapis lazuli. There were also several golden 
necklaces or collars, as well as a goodly number of gold rings. From a 
mural inscription we learn that the gold had been brought to Thebes “from 
the lands of the South.” It is really amazing to find so large a number of 
objects, many of them of so little value in themselves, literally covered with 
gold plate and gold leaf. Here we have, too, several elegantly carved and 
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decorated chairs with figures emblematic of Egyptian mythology or reli- 
gious faith. The two mummies are samples of the highest art of the 
embalmer, showing that neither time nor expense was spared in preparing 
them for their temporary places of rest. 

Those who have visited the Egyptian rooms in the British and other 
museums have been struck with the freshness of the painting and gilding 
upon various objects therein deposited. There is something in the air and 
soil of Egypt which tends to preserve everything found in its ancient bury- 
ing places. We are, therefore, not surprised, in the least, to learn that the 
leather work on the chariot above mentioned, though thirty-five hundred 
years old, is “as fresh as when it was first made.” Several things in this 
sepulcher favor the view that the man and woman therein buried were not 
Egyptians. Their names, for example, are written in a variety of ways, 
which goes to prove that they are of foreign origin, and that the Egyptians 
of the eighteenth dynasty had the same difficulty in pronouncing and re- 
producing proper names as their descendants have to-day. This is quite in 
harmony with the opinion generally held, that Queen Thi, the daughter of 
the illustrious couple here buried, was of Mesopotamian origin. 

Another matter of interest is the fact that several articles of Greek 
origin have been discovered in this tomb. This is an additional proof, if 
any more were necessary, that commercial relations existed between Egypt 
and the A.{gean colonies in the first part of the second millennium before 
our era. Students of archeology will await with keen interest further 
details regarding the contents of this tomb. 


DISCOVERIES IN 





LYCAONIA 





THeRE are few men living, we imagine, who are as well qualified 
to discuss archeological topics pertaining to Asia Minor, especially those 
of the early centuries of the Christian era, as Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
It is well known that he has spent several seasons in exploring these 
ancient lands. His last report, full of interest and instruction, is devoted 
to his latest finds in Lycaonia. The first place visited by the professor and 
his companions was Dorla, forty miles from Konia. This place, once an 
important city and known in ancient history as Nova Isaura, lies at the 
extreme eastern edge of the Isaurian Mountains, overlooking the Lycaonian 
plain. Professor Ramsay had visited Dorla twice before, in 1890 and in 
1901, and had then discovered several inscriptions, which, however, for lack 
of time had been left uncopied and undeciphered. This was unfortunate, 
for over a score of the inscriptions which he had seen in 1901 could not be 
found in 1904. But, as compensation for this loss, a dozen or more new 
ones were brought to light. What a pity, nevertheless, that twenty ancient 
inscriptions have been forever lost! 

The ruins of Dorla possess much to illustrate the “decorative character 
of the Anatoli: art” of the later Roman period. The human figure is 
seldom met with in the decorations of Dorla, but specimens of other kinds 
of sculpture are found in great abundance, such as the cross, vine, leaves, 
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and branches, rosettes, other forms of leaf, etc., etc. The village has a 
most interesting collection of ancient gravestones, dating back to the third 
and fourth centuries of our era. Of the many inscriptions found, the most 
interesting to students of the early church is that of a Christian bishop, 
who according to Professor Ramsay lived between 250 and 300 A. D. The 
inscription on this tomb is in Greek letters, and has been rendered into 
English: “[NonJilla did honor to the Makarios Papas, the beloved one and 
friend of all.” Within a garland on this same beautifully executed stone is 
another inscription: “Very dear is the Makarios, the friend of God.” From 
other monuments there is reason for inferring that Makarios Papas was 
the title, and Theou philos the name, of some high dignitary of the church. 
Makarios papas may be rendered the blessed priest (or father), for papas 
without doubt may be traced to the same origin as our English word 
“pope,” while Theou philos is no other than our Theophilus (friend of 
God). If our inferences be correct, the inscription may be rendered, “Very 
dear is the blessed bishop, Theophilus.” Nonilla is certainly the name of 
some woman, perhaps the wife, daughter, sister, or near relative of the 
bishop. The tombstones of three other bishops and about forty of those of 
the lower clergy were discovered at Dorla. This is an important fact, and 
when we remember that no pagan or pre-Christian inscription of any kind 
was found in the village we are justified in inferring that Christianity had 
taken very deep root in Lycaonia as early as the third century, and per- 
haps had entirely supplanted the ancient pagan religions of that portion of 
Asia Minor some time before the reign of Constantine. Professor Callan- 
der, of Kingston, Canada, traveling with Professor Ramsay, made a very 
interesting discovery near a place called Emir-Ghazi. It was that of a cir- 
cular altar three and a half feet high, “whose sides are covered with a long 
inscription in Hittite hieroglyphs” of very archaic character. Though 
careful examination was made of the region around, only two other Hittite 
inscriptions, one of them on a broken altar, were found. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that many Hittite monuments have been discovered from 
time to time in Lycaonia. One especially should be mentioned—that of an 
old Hittite fort, built of massive and elegantly cut stones Professor 
Ramsay says that he has never seen more finely cut and fitted stones. 

But to return to Emir-Ghazi, which has been the “site of an unimpor- 
tant village through Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Turkish times,” and 
long before that an important Hittite center. “‘The discovery of that old 
city, says Professor Ramsay, opens up a new period in Anatolian history 
Now for the time we can catch a glimpse of the state of Lycaonia in the 
second millennium B. C., and we see a very different state of things from 
what obtained later. We see a road system, writing, cities, peculiar to that 
ancient time, implying considerable civilization and a settled system of 
communication; in short, Lycaonia was before 1000 or 1200 B. C. part of 
the Hittite confederacy or empire, whose greatest center was far north, at 
Boghas-Keni.” This is an additional testimony, if any were needed, to the 
greatness and advanced state of the Hittite power. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the inscriptions of this ancient world-power still continue to main 
tain their sphinx-like silence. 
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FORBIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Rudolf Otto. The problem of defense of the faith will be a living 
one as long as there are men to assail the faith. The Christian may be 
sure of his ground as a result of his own experience, but the theologian 
cannot keep silent when both foes and friends of Christianity affirm that 
certain phases of science are inconsistent with Christianity. He must 
examine the question as a Christian, for with him it is a matter of im- 
mense practical moment; and he must examine it as a thinker, for he does 
not propose to stultify himself intellectually. In other words, every think- 
ing man must inquire whether the presuppositions of Christianity are con- 
sistent with the presuppositions of philosophy, science, history, ethics, and 
religion in general. In the attempt to do this several methods are possible. 
The Ritschlians in Germany have generally contented themselves by point- 
ing out that even if the world is regarded as a mechanism this does not 
forbid a teleological conception of nature; that the attempt to explain the 
psychical life by the methods of natural science fails in that the knowing 
spirit is the surest of all sure things even in scientific research, and that 
in practical life, especially in religion, the reality, the freedom, and the 
dignity of the soul is incontestably recognized. Otto goes a little farther 
He substantiates the Ritschlian position in several propositions, such as 
that the world, even though considered as under the reign of law, must, in 
its development and in its beginning, be mysterious; that this is not incon- 
sistent with the belief in God; that the causal explanation of the world in 
no sense decides the question of the purpose of the world. But he goes 
beyond the Ritschlians by undertaking to show that the naturalistic view 
of the world, with its mathematical-mechanical explanation, including the 
origin of species by natural selection, is by no means finally accepted or 
acceptable; and also by showing that the mental life cannot be regarded 
as subject to nature and its laws, but must be, on purely scientific grounds, 
looked upon as spontaneous, independent, and free, not alone in its ethical 
but also in its logical activities. All this is designed, not to justify the 
religious view of the world, but rather to point out the essential paradox 
between that and the scientific view. In the consideration of the distinc- 
tion between God and the world lies the starting point for speculative 
attempts to form a conception of God satisfactory to religion: but he rec- 
ognizes that it is impossible to state clearly the relation between the world 
and God, who, nevertheless, is clearly apprehended in religion. While 
Otto goes farther than the Ritschlians in attempting to show up the unsup- 
ported elaims of many natural scientists, he still falls short of what is 
possible. The religious life is indeed its own justification to all who enjoy 
it. And no argumentation in its favor can ever lead one into it. But there 
are many who would be influenced to investigate the claims and promises 
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of Christianity if they could be led to believe that it has good reasons for 
its existence. In fact, once the doubt of the intellectual standing of per- 
sonal religion has been injected into the mind nothing but a thoroughgoing 
intellectual justification of it will answer. And indeed all that Otto would 
need to do is to show the application of his own principles to the various 
phases of the religious life, for in those principles is a full justification of 
personal religion. His views may be seen at length in his Naturalistische 
und religijise Weltanschauung (The Naturalistic and the Religious View of 
the World). Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. 


Georg Graue. On the same general lines as those of Otto are the 
thoughts of Graue, as set forth in his recent book entitled Selbstbewusst 
sein und Willensfreiheit, die Grundvoraussetzungen der christlichen 
Lebensanschauung, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer modernen 
Bestreitung gepriift und dargestellt (Self-consciousness and the Freedom 
of the Will. An examinatio. and presentation of the fundamental pre- 
suppositions of the Christian conception of life, with special reference to 
modern objections) Berlin, C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1904. Graue 
believes that, contrary to Ritschl, philosophical and religious problems 
are closely related, and that every age has the task of uniting and har- 
monizing the current knowledge of the world with the Christian view, and 
to defend the Christian view, by the use of philosophical means, against 
unjustifiable objections drawn from scientific study. He believes that this 
is a task which is not to be neglected even though we may recognize the 
impossibility of performing it absolutely. However imperfect we may 
regard the execution of his purpose in some minor respects, it must be 
said that he is on the right road when he undertakes to establish (1) the 
objective reality of the mental life and (2) the freedom of the human 
will. It will be seen that in so doing he carries the undertaking much 
farther than merely to defend the domain of the mental life against the 
attempt to impose upon it the laws governing inorganic and organic 
nature. Graue points out that the independence of the mental life is 
denied first by a class of thinkers who reject the entire distinction between 
an inner and an outer world, and who claim that only by an artificial 
“introjection” is the unitary world given us in experience divided into a 
dual world, and that the inner world is a fantastic duplication of the 
world which surrounds us. Again it is denied by much so-called physio 
logical psychology, which is in reality not psychology but physiology, and 
which would derive all mentality from physical processes, making the 
tension of muscles, nervous reactions, and physical feelings the explana- 
tion of acts of will, perception, and emotions. In reply to both of these 
forms of objection to the mental life Graue rightly says that self-con- 
sciousness is an original element in man which cannot be explained away. 
We experience ourselves, and hence we cannot look upon our Self as an 
accidental aggregate of ideas and impulses. Hence, however close the 
touch of psychology and physiology may be, the former must stand on its 
own ground. At this point Graue is not so strong as he might be. Con- 
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siderations drawn from the realm of theory cf knowledge would have 
greatly strengthened his position. With regard to the freedom of the will 
Graue takes up the question in connection with the doctrines of universal 
causality and of the conservation of energy. In solving this problem it 
has to be borne in mind that the unqualified assertion of either of those 
scientific assumptions results in the denial of human freedom. Some 
therefore deny the unity of the world, affirming causality in the natural 
but denying it in the mental world. Others deny the objective validity 
of the laws of causality and of the conservation of energy, affirming that 
they are purely subjective ideas by which we strive to make the world 
comprehensible by us. Graue admits the objective validity of the law of 
causality, but on the other hand considers that the sense of freedom, and 
the facts of guilt, remorse, and responsibility, fully establish the freedom 
of human choice. How freedom and the law of casuality consist together 
Graue answers by the doctrine that the causality in the domain of will is 
of a different kind from that in the domain of inorganic nature, and by 
distinguishing between sufficient and compulsory grounds of choice and 
action. We think he has not solved the problem. 


> —— 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Der Prophet Jesaja, ausgelegt (The Prophet Isaiah Interpreted) 
By C. von Orelli. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1904. This is the third and 
newly revised edition of a brief commentary on Isaiah in a valuable 
series of commentaries on the Old and New Testament edited by Hermann 
Strack and Otte Zockler. The author makes a sharp distinction between 
commentaries designed to advance theological knowledge and those which, 
though based on scientific investigation, are designed to serve a religious 
purpose. Orelli’s work is of the latter class, and for that reason is excel- 
lently adapted to the uses of scholarly pastors. Orelli takes careful note 
of the work done by students of Isaiah in the years since his second 
edition was issued, and admits having learned somewhat from the labors 
thus expended. Nevertheless his general view of Isaiah has been strength- 
ened rather than changed by his own studies and by an examination of 
the studies of others in recent years. One essential part of this general 
view is that the prophetic writers must be recognized as prophets, and 
that their religious significance must not be reduced. Another is that 
the present literary form of Isaiah deserves more confidence than the 
majority are at present ready to allow; and, finally, that along with all 
the labors of scholars in the field of literary and textual criticism that 
form of biblical interpretation is valuable and justifiable which seeks to 
discover and make available the given contents of the biblical books, 
unconcerned as to how those contents came there. Orelli, true to these 
principles, discusses the most recent critical opinions of Isaiah, but, 
because such discussion does not properly belong to his purpose, he prints 
what he has to say on these subjects in small type. He very vigorously 
argues against several recent modes of procedure on the part of critics 
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He does not believe in the reduction or destruction of the long-recognized 
Messianic passages, nor in the excessive and capricious use of the 
hypothesis of interpolation which results in making the book of Isaiah 
an anthology instead of a prophecy and which is impossible in view of the 
ancient reverence for prophetical books, nor in the extreme late date given 
to some supposed interpolations, nor in the attempt to determine the read 
ing by the use of considerations drawn from Hebrew writers and others 
purely subjective, nor in the reconstruction of Isaiah by the transfer at 
the caprice of the critic of verses or paragraphs from where they now 
stand to another place in the chapters or book. He is exceedingly cautious 
in allowing that a passage in Isaiah is not Isaiahanic in origin. Chapters 
24-27 are from the fifth or fourth century B. C.; chapter 34 is exilian; 
chapters 36-39 were written under Manasseh; chapter 13 may not have 
been written by Isaiah—if it was it was one of his latest; chapter 2. 2-4 
was inserted by Isaiah from an earlier work of his own. The express 
promises of salvation were originally addressed by the prophet to the 
small company of believers, and chapter 7. 14 is to be understood as Mes 
sianic. Orelli does not believe that in Isaiah there are two or more 
pictures of the future. He thinks that Isaiah never had a definite and 
final conception of what the future had in store for Israel, but that in the 
whole of his prophecy there were certain fundamental ideas which were 
capable of being made more definite as circumstances changed. Orelli 
thinks that Second Isaiah (chapters 40-66) is by one author with certain 
exceptions which are themselves by a single author. But he does not 
hold that the author of Second Isaiah wrote his whole work at one period 
of his life. He is distinctly of the opinion that the parts now frequently 
thought of as directed against Samaria can be better understood of the 
Jewish congregation. The book is, on the whole, very sane 





La notion de l’apostolat des origines & Irémée (The Original Ideal 
of the Apostolate to the time of Irenwus). By Henri Mounier. Paris 
Leroux, 1903. This book is the first part of a work intended to treat 
finally of the entire history of the Christian apostolate. Mounier believes 
that the apostolate was the chief factor in the spread of early Christianity, 
and his book is intended to serve both the history of the church and the 
practical work of missions. It is natural, therefore, to compare it with 
Harnack’s Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums. It differs from 
Harnack’s book, not by treating the history less comprehensively, but by 
connecting everything with the one idea of the apostolate. This puts as 
a result an undue emphasis on the idea of the apostolate as compared with 
the actual emphasis given it by the early church. Mounier holds that the 
concept “apostle” 
were apostles who were not of the twelve. Harnack had held that certain 
Jewish propagandists who had also certain financial duties bore, in the 
days of early Christianity, the title of apostles, and that thus the early 
Christian usage of the word was influenced. This is denied by Mounier, 
who affirms that those whose business it was to carry to Jerusalem the 


is not identical with the “twelve”; in other words, there 
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temple tax as delegates of the congregations of the dispersion were never 
called apostles; and that Harnack has explained an institution of the first 
century according to a writer (Justin Martyr) of the second century, and 
that this writer in turn Harnack interpreted by the help of Eusebius, of 
the fourth century. The second chapter deals with the apostle Paul, begin- 
ning with Paul’s conception of the apostolate according to his older epistles, 
then taking up the attitude of the primitive apostles in their conflict with 
the Pauline apostolate, and finally treating of the conflict which arose out 
of the differing conceptions of the apostolate, and ending with the recog- 
nition of the work and the apostolate of Paul. He thinks, however, that 
the historical, Jewish-Christian, and less spiritual conception of the apos- 
tolate crowded out the other conception, and that those who were 
originally permitted to call themselves apostles were reduced to the rank 
of evangelists. This is a new distinction—-that between the spiritual and 
the historical apostolate—and it is doubtful whether it would hold. Ina 
third chapter he treats of the twelve and of the apostolate according to 
the evangelists. This is fully and carefully worked out. He takes up the 
lists of the apostles, the special position accorded to Peter, the twelve, 
which is an historically correct number, but which ,.had no intentional sig- 
nificance; the seventy, regarding this group as unhistorical; the Galilean 
deputation, the essential equality of the apostles with all believers, and 
the origin of the apostolate out of the belief in the Risen One. It is inter- 
esting to note that he regards the fourth gospel as the work of John the 
Presbyter of Ephesus, who though not identical with John the son of 
Zebedee, was nevertheless a personal disciple of Jesus in and around 
Jerusalem. The fourth chapter deals with the idea of the apostolate in 
the Acts of the Apostles which Mounier dates toward the end of the first 
century. Here the concept “apostle” is much changed and must be re- 
garded as the beginning of the catholic conception. “The twelve apostles” 
is here a collective idea, although the author of the Acts deals only with 
individual apostles. The twelve, according to Acts, had the special privi- 
lege of organizing the churches, of laying on of hands, and of imparting 
the Holy Spirit. This is but a brief outline of a most interesting book. 


—— + —— 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Chancellor von Biilow and the Missionaries. During the uprising 
of the Hereros in southwest Africa some missionaries of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society criticised certain acts of Germans as cruel to the 
Hereros. Von Biilow referred to these criticisms in no complimentary 
terms in the Reichstag. This brought out a defense of the missionaries 
from the authorities of the society and a rejoinder from Von Biilow in 
which, as a comparison of the successive records show, the chancellor 
really, though not formally, acknowledged the incaution of his words. It 
is too much to expect that missionaries shall support all that settlers do 
to natives, even when the natives are in rebellion against the invaders of 
their territories, 



























Glimpses of Reviews and Magazines 


GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue Hibbert Journal (London), appearing quarterly, takes the place 
of the Hibbert Lectures formerly delivered annually, the Journal being 
supported by the fund which maintained the Lectures. In its prospectus 
its editors made the following announcement: “We stand for three 
positive truths: that the Goal of thought is One; that thought, striving 
to reach the Goal, must forever move; that, in the conflict of opinion, the 
movement is furthered by which the many approach the One. These 
three principles, which are obviously coirdinate, express the spirit of the 
Hibbert Journal as a Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy.” A 
very wide range of discussion by opposing writers of representative 
ability is admitted. In several numbers, last year and this, the alleged 
indifference of laymen to religion has been a subject of debate. One of 
the writers was the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia, who said: “All 
religion has a secret, as well as an outward, manifestation—the two 
aspects of the fire in the wall seen by Pilgrim in the house of the Inter 
preter. If laymen have ceased to believe that Christianity has a secret 
worth their endeavor to obtain, or even understand, they will inevitably 
be indifferent to its outward observance. The most largely accredited 
form of the Christian secret is the belief that the risen Christ himself 
is always accessible, has always access to, the spirits of men who seek him 
The experience of the overwhelming majority of the faithful attests that 
he has been, or is, for them no vague intermittent oracle, but a person 
who with every seeking and candid soul takes a different way of love, 
and bestows upon each what he receives from the Source of all—life and 
strength and joy. These witnesses also attest that the gifts of the 
Christ have this hall-mark—distinguishing them from any largess that 
devils may bestow—that the life he gives is only gained by a daily dying, 
his power is only conferred on the weakness of entire dependence, and 
his joy is only won through tears. Thus, to the mass of the faithful the 
one vindication, the one attraction, of every form of real Christian worship 
is that in the midst is Jesus Christ, saying still, ‘Where two or three of 
you are gathered together in my name, there am I.’ It is proved by the 
reasons given for his indifference to Christian observance, and by the 
nature of his difficulties, that the indifferent layman does not believe in 
the reality of the Christian secret. Let us picture the probable attitude 
of a large number of now indifferent men if they began to suspect that 
Christianity actually held a secret of power. Most of us have at some 
time met with a person—it may have been a learned prelate, a simple- 
hearted evangelist, a man of affairs, a long-suffering mother, a busy 
housewife, or some fellow creature stretched on a bed of pain—who has 
impressed us as having a heart filled with the choicest quality of the 
love that fulfills the law, and an indefinable elegance and steadiness of 
mind, be it shrewd or simple. They impress us with the idea of 
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symmetry and the conviction that, with or without great parts or great 
opportunities, there is an inward splendor of motive and achievement and 
an outgoing grace which we regard with a lingering curiosity and desire. 
We think of their circumstances and limitations, and wonder unfeignedly 
that they could have shown themselves so independent of them. In after 
years the mind reverts to such persons, and this feeling regarding them is 
rather increased than lessened by time. We say to ourselves that we 
should be the better and the greater for being like them. Many of us 
have been in some large or small congregation where the same sense of 
power and peace and independence of circumstance overcame us with 
cumulative force. If the ordinary religious service left such an im- 
pression on our minds, would there be the indifference of the laity which 
we are discussing? If, however mean or ornate the outward part, the on- 
looker were forced to suspect an inward glory, should we not always leave 
the place of worship with the same lingering curiosity and desire? Cer- 
tainly, to most men this desire would rot be lessened by the perception of 
self-sacrifice involved. The average Briton, in the field, in the market, in 
the study, and even in any form of strenuous vice, is eagerly giving his life 
day by day in the hope of getting a better for himself and his, and his 
most ardent desire is to know how to do this more effectively. Are we 
not, then, driven to believe that if the core or essence of Christianity 
were held vividly and constantly before men, all who are not entirely 
frivolous must accept or reject it with some degree of force? Wide in- 
difference to current Christianity thus proves not only wide unbelief in 
the power of Christ, but also that that power is not commonly presented in 
our religious observances. He is talked of in doctrine and symbol, but 
he is not there in spirit, and the letter is dead. It may be difficult to 
explain the well-recognized law by which the secret of Christianity is 
imparted by the mere presence of those who live in its power, but certain 
it is that, whatever the form of service be, we find an impression made 
on the most indifferent visitor by clergy and congregation thus possessed, 
an impression different not only in degree but in kind from that he carries 
away from the ordinary religious service of our land. It is beside the 
point to discuss here what degree of the spirit of Christ a man must have 
to make him in some real sense a Christian; it is certain that he must 
be dominated by that spirit before he can be a medium through which 
Christ can be presented to his fellow men ere they have discovered him 
for themselves. Our simplest form of authority is, ‘Where any of you 
are met together in my character or way of thinking, there am I;’ from 
which we see that if a Christian gathering is to be instinct with Christ, 
it is necessary that the mind of Him whom they worship be in the wor- 
shipers, if not in undisturbed, in dominant possession. It is, of course, a 
very different thing to say that the mind of Christ must dominate a 
man’s mind, and to say that his life must be, or appear, always consistent 
with that mind. A man may fall daily from the ideal on which his 
whole purpose is fixed, and yet be dominated by that ideal and infect 
others with his intensity of purpose. It is a fair inquiry whether or no 
the average clergyman and minister and their followers are adequately 
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dominated by those teachings of Christ which they all accept. We have 
no right to expect that Christianity will be a compelling force where its 
inner secret and only source of influence, the power of the risen Lord, 
finds but fitful and rare expression.” In another issue of the Hibbert 
Journal Rey. G. W. Allen, making a plea for mysticism, says: “‘Can man, 
by searching, find out God?’ The presumed answer is ‘ No.’ Mark now the 
different attitude with regard to this answer taken by the materialist, the 
mystic, and him who stands between the two, the intellectual theologian 
The materialist says at once, ‘Then let us devote our efforts to what we 
ean find out.’ The intellectual theologian says, ‘If we cannot find God, 
we can perhaps find out something about him.’ The mystic says, ‘If I 
cannot find God, perhaps God can find me.” We may dismiss the ma 
terialist at once. With him we are not now concerned. He runs to and 
fro, and finds out many things, which are as the body without the life; 
and the world remains still unhelped in any really effective way. But of 
the other two spirits is not this true? There is all the difference in the 
world between the idea, ‘I have to find God that I may possess him,’ and 
the idea, ‘God has to possess me, that I may find him.’ When Words- 
worth said, 
‘Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 


he expressed the spirit of the mystic. What we have to find is something 
that is already in us, but hidden under the external self-nature.” 


One of the great books of the world is The Confessions of Augustine, 
the appearance of which in the year 400 A. D. was the entrance of a new 
kind of autobiography into Latin literature—the autobiography of intro- 
spection, the self-registered record of the development of a human soul. 
This statement is not seriously impaired by the claim of a recent writer 
that Cyprian’s account of his conversion in his letter “To Donaties” 
furnished a specimen of the same kind of literature as Augustine’s Con- 
fessions. In Cyprian’s case the essential features that mark the steps of 
his conversion closely resemble those in Augustine’s narrative. “For a 
long time a very profane manner of life, a passionate taste for pleasure, 
along with a sort of instinctive defiance of Christianity; subsequently, 
up to the very eve of the decisive event, incapacity to believe in the 
renewal promised in baptism, a very clear perception of the obstacles 
which a life so worldly opposed to so sudden a revolution; then, after 
many hesitations, grace, as startling as a clap of thunder, revolutionizing 
the whole being in its profoundest depths, to turn it toward a new des- 
tiny; and in the recollection left by this miraculous transformation, a 
fixed determination to refer all to God, to turn confession into acts of 
thankfulness: such are in Cyprian the essential traits that mark the 
steps of conversion.” If we go yet a hundred years further back, we 
find a still earlier beginning of the autobiography of conversion in the 
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account given by Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho of how he 
found his way through philosophy to Christ. But as Dr. B. B. Warfield 
shows in the Princeton Theological Review (Philadelphia) Augustine 
stands as the first great master of this particular kind of literature 
After Augustine was already on the intellectual side a Christian, he yet 
needed some determining influence to secure the decisive action of his 
will and make his whole life recrystallize around Christ as a new center. 
This determining influence came to him through accounts given him of 
the conversion of others. Simplicianus told him of the conversion of the 
rhetorician Victorinus; and Augustine longed intensely to be freed in 
like manner, but had not decision enough to break away from his worldly 
life. Then Pontianus told him of the conversion of Anthony and of the 
Egyptian monks and of others in the West; and a horrible shame fell 
upon Augustine and “gnawed and confounded” his soul, so that he cried 
out, “What is the matter with us? What is it we hear? The unlearned 
rise and take heaven by storm, and we with all our learning—see how we 
wallow! Are we ashamed to follow where they lead the way? Ought we 
not rather to be ashamed not to follow at once?” Then an agony of remorse 
seized him. Release came at length through a child’s voice by which he 
was led to take up the book that lay on the table, reading which he found 
strength to make the great decision that changed his whole life. Dr. 
Warfield quotes Augustine’s own words: “There was a little garden to 
our lodging of which we had the use. . . . Thither the tumult of my 
heart drove me, where no one could interrupt the fierce quarrel which I 
was waging with myself, until it should reach the issue known to Thee 
but not to me . . Thus was I sick and tormented, reproaching myself 
more bitterly than ever, twisting and writhing in my chain, until it should 
be entirely broken, since now it held me but slightly—though it held me 


yet. . . . And I kept saying in my heart, ‘O, let it be now! let it be 
now!’ and as I spoke I almost resolved—I almost did, but I did it 
not. . . . So when searching reflection had drawn out from the hidden 
depths all my misery and piled it up in the sight of my heart, a great 
tempest broke over me, bearing with it a great flood of tears... . And 
I went further off... and flung myself at random under a fig tree 


there and gave free vent to tears: and the flood of my eyes broke forth, 
an acceptable sacrifice to Thee. And not indeed in these words, but to 
this purport, I cried to Thee incessantly, ‘But Thou, O Lord, how long? 
How long, O Lord? Wilt Thou be angry forever? O remember not against 
us our iniquities of old!’ I felt myself held by them: I raised sorrowful 
cries: ‘How long, how long? To-morrow, and to-morrow? Why not now, 
why not this instant end my wickedness?” I was speaking thus and 
weeping in the bitterest contrition of heart, when lo, I heard a voice, I 
know not whether of boy or girl, saying in a chant and repeating over 
and over: “Take and read, take and read.’ At once with changed counte- 
nance I began most intently to think whether there was any kind of game 
in which children chanted such a thing, but I could not recall ever hear- 
ing it. I choked back the rush of tears and rose, interpreting it no other- 
wise than as a divine command to me to open the Book and read whatever 
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passage I first lighted upon. For I had heard of Anthony, that he had 
received the admonition from the gospel lesson which he chanced to come 
in upon, as if what was read was spoken to himself: ‘Go, sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me’; and was at once converted by this oracle to Thee. So 
I returned quickly to the place where Alypius was sitting, for I had laid 
down the volume of the apostle there when I left him. I seized it, 
opened it, and read in silence the passage on which my eyes first fell: 
‘Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh, to fulfill the lusts thereof.’ No further did I wish 
to read: nor was there need. Instantly, as I reached the end of this 
sentence, it was as if the light of peace was poured into my heart and all 
shades of doubt faded away.” Harnack declares Augustine to be the 
greatest man the Christian church has possessed between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer. 


In the American Journal of Theology (Chicago) for April, Professor 
J. A. Faulkner, of Drew Theological Seminary, furnishes an able and 
siftingly critical article on Luther and his latest critic, Father Heinrich 
Denifle. The words of Professor Seeberg of Berlin are quoted: “Luther 
proclaimed the gospel to his people with a power and an innerliness as 
no German has before or since; with a courage and a God-confidence 
such as scarcely anyone had before him since Paul he set forward the 
truth against a world of enemies: he served not himself, but the 
cause, in the depth of battle no less than on the heights of succes That 
is always true of a great man and of a great Christian.” Dr. Faulkner 
at the close of his scholarly discussion, after saying that no man since 
Paul surpasses Luther in historical significance, sums up Luther's sig 
nificance as follows: “1. He broke the back of Roman Catholic theology 
by restoring Christ’s and Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
With that went a herd of false things—necessity of a priesthood between 
God and man, power of the priesthood, sacrifice of the mass, pilgrimages, 
shrines, Mariolatry, and all the thousand implements of mediw#val piety 
Man stands again face to face with his God. That was the central point 
of his theology—not his sacramental doctrine, not his predestination, but 
that alone; and that has been the most fruitful acquisition which any 
man has given to the church since Paul’s brave spirit went up to God 
outside of the walls of Rome. 2. He restored home to the clergy, made 
the ministry again a thing of naturalness, power, and Christian influence, 
resting on a pure morality centered on the divinest institution on earth 
the home. Now men could begin to live among their fellows as men, 
loving God and their brothers, and finding the highest joy and the highest 
service and the highest reward in doing God's will where he had placed 
them. 3. Luther will always remain as an example and inspiration, as 
the greatest of modern men, who counted all things but loss, and dared 
death itself for the cross and the truth. ‘Here I stand! I can do no 
otherwise! God help me!’” 
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Me. Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE, with a moral earnestness and a high Chris- 
tian tone which command honor from the best, has recently written in 
the Sunday Magazine an impeachment as just as it is severe of certain 
cynical, pessimistic, heartless, and ignoble literature. Here is part of his 
passionate and pungent protest: “There is no denying that a spirit of 
cynical hardness of heart has been abroad in the world during the last 
two decades, a spirit manifestly, and even explicitly, unchristian; and 
this spirit has not only been reflected in the literature of the time, but 
perhaps even it has emanated from two writers who certainly lave 
wielded a marked influence: the German philosopher Nietzsche on one 
side, and Omar Khayyam on another—one scornfully rending the Chris- 
tian doctrine of pity, in the glorification of imperious physical force, and 
the other sapping a serious interest in life by an atheistic gospel of 
passing pleasure. Nietzsche’s scourge, and Omar’s roses! They may 
seem very different things; yet both have been doing the same work of 
moral and spiritual disintegration, both have hardened the heart of man. 
One stanza of Omar Khayyam has done more to shake man’s belief in 
his spiritual destiny than all Ingersoll’s lectures put together. . . . Man 
is an emotional being. At heart he is a dreamer, and a lover, and some- 
thing of a poet; and no literature that fails to respond to his emotional 
and imaginative needs can long survive. No really vital work can be 
done in literature or any other art without deep feeling. Emotion is the 
basis of all great art, and pity is ever the sign of the masters, . . . and 
the writers, great or small, who have made the deepest impression, and 
longest kept a living place upon the bookshelves of the world, are those 
most deeply imbued with ‘the sense of tears in mortal things,’ that wistful 
pathos which so strangely haunts all the actions of men and women, and 
is no less present in their joy than in their sorrow—the pathos of being 
alive at all, alive in a world where every experience is mysterious or 
seemingly charged with some unknown immortal meaning. This poignant 
quality is in 7eschylus and Homer and Shakespeare and Dante, in Balzac 
and Charles Lamb, and in all truly great literature. All great and vivid 
feelings lie close to tears, and therefore all great utterance; and no 
writing so fully illustrates this strangely moving power of words as the 
solemn cadences of the Bible. Open it where we will, be it some psalm of 
comfort, some love-song of Solomon, or some denunciation of Isaiah; and 
so thrilling are the words that the tears spring to our eyes at once, partly 
doubtless through association, but mainly, I think, from our joy in the 
perfectness of the expression: ‘The Lord is my shepherd: I shali not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside 
the still waters.’ ‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.’ . . . Here are words with no apparent 
sorrow in them, words of peace and faith and good counsel, and the ecstasy 
of happy love—yet why do our eyes fill as we read them? Is it not be- 
cause they are so beautiful, and so vibrating with the very accent of living, 
so instinct with the grave import, the sweet savor, and the keen thrill of 
mortal existence?” 
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The Atonement and Modern Thought. By Rev. Junius B, REMENSNYDER, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of Heavenward, Doom Eternal, Six Days of Creation, Lutheran Manual, ete. 
With an Introduction by Professor Benjamin B, Warfield, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 223. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society 
Price, cloth, $1.25, 

To set forth, and substantiate anew against modern negations, the 
old doctrine of the substitutive nature of Christ’s atonement is the purpos¢ 
of this book. And this the author undertakes not merely because of the 
boldness of directly negative teachings which altogether deny any atone- 
ment, but also because he sees that in various communions the drift of 
preference has been toward some other than the substitutive theory of 
the atonement—the theory which regards our Lord’s saving work as that 
of a substitutive sin-bearer and an atoning sacrifice by offering a penal 
satisfaction. Dr. Warfield, who writes twenty-two pages of introduction to 
this book, and who agrees in the main with Dr. Remensnyder’s defense of 
the doctrine, regarding his book as most timely, is of opinion that the 
majority of those who hold the public ear to-day have definitely broken 
with the doctrine of a substitutive atonement. He notes “the wide preva- 
lence, among the sounder thinkers of our time, of the Grotian or Rectoral 
theory of the atonement—the theory which conceives the work of Christ 
not as supplying the ground on which God forgives sin, but only as sup 
plying the ground on which he may safely forgive sin on the sole ground 
of his compassion. This theory has come to be the orthodox Arminian 
view and is taught as such by the leading exponents of modern Arminian 
thought whether in Britain or America.” Dr. Warfield further says that 
“whoever reads the powerful argumentation to that effect by the late Dr. 
John Miley, of Drew Theological Seminary, will be compelled to agree 
that the Rectoral theory is the highest form of atonement-doctrine con- 
formable to the Arminian system. But not only is it thus practically 
universal among the Wesleyan Arminians, it has also become the mark 
of orthodox Nonconformity in Great Britain and of orthodox Congrega- 
tionalism in America. Nor has it failed to take a strong hold also of 
Scottish Presbyterianism; and on the continent of Europe it is widespread 
among the saner teachings. It was taught by the late Dr. Frederic Godet.” 
Neither Dr. Remensnyder nor Dr. Warfield accepts the Grotian view of 
the atonement, for the reason that they think it lets slip the doctrine of 
an “objective” atonement. They both reject the views of Horace Bush 
nell, and the Socinian theorizing of the school of Ritschl, and the teachings 
of Harnack, with whom the sufferings and death of Christ play no appre- 
ciable part, the whole atoning act seeming to consist in the removal of a 
false conception of God from the minds of men. We welcome this strong, 
coherent, and steadfast book, which sets in battle array the old defenses 
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which have been often assailed but never overthrown. We are not chiefly 
concerned with precise shadings in definitions and theories concerning 
the atonement. To our mind theories which are sometimes put forward 
in opposition to each other are not necessarily antagonistic, but may be 
complementary sides of a sublime Fact, and may both be included in the 
circle of truth. What we rejoice in, while reading Dr. Remensnyder's 
volume, is his stout insistence on the great evangelical Foundation Fact, 
the atoning death of our now risen and exalted Saviour and Lord. He says 
truly: “In our time many pulpits are getting away from the simplicity of 
the gospel. The literary, or historical, or ethical, or critical element pre- 
dominates over the doctrines of sin and grace. We need to put the old 
emphasis on the old truths which have been mighty in raising men out of 
trespasses and sins, and in rousing the church to a sense of responsibility 
for a world lying in wickedness. The doctrines of sin, retribution, atone- 
ment, and justification by faith must be preached if men are to be con- 
victed, converted, and saved. Of Charles G. Finney it was said that his 
power to reach men—leading men, professional men, physicians, lawyers, 
judges, and strong business men—has seldom been equaled; and he reached 
and moved them by preaching condemnation and wrath on the one side, 
and a free, full justification through repentance and faith on the other. 
With this kind of preaching Luther shook the world, and it has been the 
element of power in all great preaching since. It was the absence of the 
atonement from Henry Ward Beecher’s convictions that made him, with 
all his genius, simply the greatest of platform lecturers; while Spurgeon’s 
mighty insistence on this living heart of the gospel made him the greatest 
preacher of modern times.” Dr. Remensnyder quotes from the North 
American Review the following remark about Emerson: “It must be 
admitted that Emerson deliberately shunned the darker aspects of life. 
He did not face the problem of sin. Christians may still claim that theirs 
is the only religion that has effectually measured its strength with sin, 
sorrow, and death.” It does this, says Dr. Remensnyder, by means of the 
atonement, and, we will add, by means also of the resurrection. The 
apostolic zeal of this book is like that of Paul against those who are 
“enemies of the Cross of Christ.” We heartily commend this timely and 
able volume. 


Saint Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things. By the Rev. Hi. A. A. KENNEDY, M.A., D.Se. 
8vo, pp. Xx, 370. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

The author’s title is couched in far better form than that of Mr. 
Muirhead. We might have allowed him to speak of an Eschatology of 
Paul or of Paul’s Doctrine of Last Things, for Paul if any biblical writer 
formulated doctrines and ologies, but Jesus neither never. And even in 
Paul’s case it is to be hoped that the term conception as respects such 
things will come into common vogue. Confidence in Mr. Kennedy’s judg- 
ment is further encouraged by the prominence which he gives to two 
formative features as deeply penetrating into the texture of Paul's 
thought. The one is “the great religious conceptions of the Old Testament 
in their original setting,” and the other is “the decisiveness with which 
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Saint Paul has laid the foundation of the Christian hope of eternal life, 
not in any vague speculations concerning human personality in the ab- 
stract, but in the relation of the individual soul to the risen Lord Jesus 
Christ. He attains to his end without any of those theoretical surmises 
as to existence which have brought confusion into so many modern 
discussions. Life in Christ is for him something larger than existence. 
It is existence raised to its highest power—the supreme unsurpassable 
reality.” It is in this second field that our author dispenses his steward 
ship of things both new and old with a hand that must specially please 
his Master, for he shows that upon Paul's conceptions of life and death 
hang all his eschatological teachings. Of death in the sense of annihilation 
neither Paul nor any biblical writer in either the Old or New Testament 
ever conceived, and Matthew Arnold, Kabisch, Beet, Ménégoz, Edward 
White, and Petaval are clearly shown to be ignorant of the Greek Scrip- 
tures. “Life,” or eternal life, as it is generally qualified, “is synthetic... . 
It is in no sense an acquirement added on at death or judgment... . But 
Saint Paul always regards life as a present possession of the believer. 
As such it is the direct result of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and 
may even be termed the actual presence of the Spirit in human person- 
ality. . . . Life means the triumphant continuance of personality in the 
power of the Spirit beyond the barriers of earth and time in conformity 
with the nature of the glorified Christ who is the Image of the invisible 
God.” The conceptions of Paul concerning the four great topics of the 
Parousia, the Judgment, the Resurrection, and the Consummation of the 
Kingdom of God are set forth in a fashion which adds much to their in- 
telligent discussion and will greatly clarify all future treatment of them 


The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, and Their Place in the Plan of the Apocalypse 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. xix, 446. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1905. Price, cloth, $3. 

Professor Ramsay has for years spent his summer vacations in travel 
and observation in Asia Minor. In the historical geography of that 
classical region and in the true restoration of its first-century civilization 
he has pursued an avocation that has brought him lasting fame. His 
latest book is a contribution to the understanding of Saint John’s Revela- 
tion of well-nigh priceless value The ever-recurring interest in the 
Apocalypse cannot henceforth center itself solely upon the consideration 
of what is speculative and mystical. The first three chapters, at least, 
are at length so intimately related to time, place, and circumstance that 
a new light rests upon and shines from them. It is to be hoped that the 
same clear-eyed master will pursue his course on through the labyrinth, 
the propylwea of which he has so happily opened, and will thread his way 
with equal success to the inmost palace of the great King. That Dr. 
Ramsay is equal to this great task, and that the Revelation is a unit con- 
sistently built and evenly balanced, both designed to be and capable of 
being measurably understood, already appears. “The Judaic element in 
the Apocalypse has been hitherto studied to the entire neglect of the 


Greek element in it. Hence it has been the most misunderstood book in 
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the New Testament.” Again: “It has been too much the custom to regard 
the earliest Christian books as written in a specially Christian form of 
speech, standing apart and distinguishable from the common language of 
the eastern Roman provinces. Had this been the case, it is not too bold 
to say that the new religion could not have conquered the empire.” Thus, 
“the seven letters are the growth of their time and must be studied along 
' with it. They belong to the last quarter of the first century, and it is 
WN about that time that we may look for the best evidence as to the meaning 
: that they could bear to their original readers.” ... “Probably the most 
striking feature of the letters is ithe tone of unhesitating and unlimited 
authority which inspires them from beginning to end. John carries this 
tone to an extreme far beyond even the other apostles Peter and Paul 
i in writing to the Asian churches. He expresses the divine voice with 
{ absolute authority of spiritual life and death, in the present and the 
future. Such a tone cannot be, and probably hardly ever has been, cer- 

tainly is not now, by any scholar regarded as the result of mere assump- 

tion and pretense. Who can imagine as a possibility of human nature 
i» that one who can think the thoughts expressed in these letters could 
pretend to such authority either as a fanciful dreamer or as an actual 
impostor? Such suggestions would be unreal and inconceivable.” The 
above quotations will give some idea of the freshness and sanity of the 
discussion. 





The Encyclopedia of Missions: Descriptive, Historical, Biographical, Statistical, Second 
Edition. Edited under the Auspices of the Bureau of Missions, by Rev. HENRY OTIS 
DwicutT, LL.D., Rev. H. ALLEN Turrer, Jr., D.D., and Rev. Epwin MUNSELL 
Buss, D.D. 8vo, pp. 851. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1904. 
Price, cloth, $6. 


In our modern life the cyclopedia is a necessity. There was an age 
when such men as Milton and Hobbes could say without vain boasting 
that they had traversed fully every department of human knowledge; 
but their world was a smal! one in comparison with the present. He who 
would know “the language of the time,” that is, the matters referred to 
in the newspapers and current literature, must constantly supplement his 
h own knowledge through works of reference prepared by experts. Some 

may question whether the world of missions is great enough to demand 

an encyclopedia of its own; but if any thinking person, interested in the 

evangelization of the world, will open this book at random he will strike 

everywhere upon articles of permanent value, and often of romantic in- 

terest. There are times when every minister—and it might also be added, 

, every active worker in the church—needs some item of information con- 
: tained in this work; and when he needs it, he needs it greatly. More than 

i one minister has ransacked libraries, taken journeys, and waited for 
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answers to letters to obtain the information to which he might turn in 
two minutes if this volume were at hand. It contains a brief history of 
mission work in every land and in almost every mission station. It has 
sketches of the lives of a few eminent missionaries, especially founders 
of missions; omitting, of course, living men and women. Some great 
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names are omitted from its biographical articles which should appear 
there, notably that of William Taylor; but the list is measurably full 
The articles are well written, doing justice to all churches and societies, 
and the statistics in the body of the work under the various lands and 
societies are as late as 1903; and we should judge them correct as far as a 
limited comparison with the reports of our own Missionary Society shows. 
Every effort has been made to obtain accuracy in the tables of statistics. 
In the early edition of this work a serious mistake was made in the 
statistics of Methodism in foreign lands. But it was soon discovered, the 
plates were promptly corrected, and the figures are now in line with the 
reports of 1903. This is mentioned to show how ready are the editors of 
this work to make it a standard authority. A minister who has occasion 
to write or talk on missionary topics will find this one of the needful 
books in his library. 


Prophetic Ideas and Ideals. A Series of Short Studies in the Prophetic Literature of the 
Hebrew People. By W. G. JonpDAN, B.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew aad Old Testa 
ment Literature in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, pp. 363. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25 net. 


This book, by an eminent professor of Old Testament literature, was 
written, its author tells us, for theological students, youthful ministers, 
and intelligent laymen who take an interest in the history of their own 
religion. It is not a book of doctrine, but aims to ascertain what were the 
ruling ideas in the minds of the great circle of prophets who lived in the 
three centuries between 750 and 450 B. C.; also to picture the ideals for 
national and personal life that rose before the minds, or rather dwelt in 
the hearts, of the prophets; and then to translate these ideas and ideals 
into the thought and language of our own century, and so to bring them 
to bear effectively upon present life. The author has wrought his work 
well, and his book accomplishes in a satisfactory manner what it sets out 
to do. Not the least among the recommendations of this volume is its 
absolute freedom from technical and professional terms. It is expressed 
in the language of intelligent people, and not in the esoteric language of 
the schools; so that any thoughtful reader can comprehend it without a 
glossary. Many theological instructors, when they write books, forget 
that there is a world of intelligent people outside the class room, but this 
author keeps before him the larger constituency, and writes to be “under- 
standed of the common people.” 


Visions of the Christ. By LEVIGILBERT. 16mo, pp. 283. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, $1. 


This age has laid upon its shoulders a burden greater than that of 
any past generation—the “reconciliation” of religion and science. There 
have been centuries when religious truth was stationary, and when the 
leaders of the church would have held knowledge and philosophy in 
check, in order that religion and knowledge might be kept at one. This 
age accepts an evolution of the faith and an evolution of knowledge, both 
as divine in their source; and proposes to believe in science and also in 
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Christianity, without laying chains upon either. In this spirit these 
papers have been written by an editor of clear, strong vision into the 
times and into the gospel. They are not controversial nor argumentative; 
their value lies in their twentieth-century point of view, in the deep in- 
sight and strong sympathy which they disclose, and in their admirably 
clear expression of fine thought. This book would be a good one to keep 
upon the library table for Sunday reading and for the quiet hour of 
thought. 


~ ——— 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


idlventures Among Books. By ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, pp. 312. New York: Loug- 
mans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Lounger, in the May number of the Critic, calls this one 
of the six best books published in the month of April. That may 
be correct, and yet while we were reading this volume a captious 
little imp from the nether regions of criticism crawled up over the 
edge of the world and meanly whispered that Mr. Lang writes too 
much and that these essays show the effects of excessive volubility. We 
answered that carping imp by reminding him that these essays are not 
of recent or hurried production, but are gathered together from many 
periodicals in which they first appeared at intervals covering a long 
stretch of years. Whereupon the imp went off, silenced, but unconvinced. 
Somebody said that George Augustus Sala “attempted to give longevity 
to that which its own nature forbade to be immortal by putting his casual 
productions into bound volumes.” Somebody else is so disrespectful as to 
call Andrew Lang “an improvisatore” who is master of the art of throwing 
off light things brightly, in a neat and facile style, with touches of airy 
grace and genial wit, making easy, agreeable, and diverting reading. The 
London papers seem particularly well pleased with this volume. They 
speak of its charm, its richness in allusions, its elusive humor, its delicate 
perceptions, its sympathetic recollections of Louis Stevenson, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and Dr. John Brown, its literary criticisms, its talk about the 
books on which its author browsed in early life, and its last almost rollick- 
ing essay on “The Boy.” Mr. Lang’s account of his early experiences with 
books is surely more than interesting. To him Greek was a plague and 
torment until he reached Homer. Then the language no longer seemed 
tedious. The very sound of Homer’s hexameter, that long, inimitable roll 
of the most various music, was enough to win the heart, even if the words 
were not understood. But the words proved unexpectedly easy to under- 
stand, full as they are of all nobility, all tenderness, all courage, courtesy, 
and romance. Few passages in any literature could make young Andrew 
Lang cry. The first book that did it was Uncle Tom’s Cabin with its 
description of the death of Eva, Topsy’s friend. Then his eyes were wet 
when Colonel Newcome said Adsum, and when he read the death of 
Socrates in the Phedo, and also in reading Thucydides’s account of the 
Sicilian expedition ending with the ruin of the Athenians in the Syracusan 
Bay, “when all was done that men may do, and all was done in vain,”— 
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the bravery of Lamachus, the goodness of Nicias, the brilliance of Alcibi 
ades, all wasted to no result but defeat, torture, and death, with no course 
left open except, having done what men may, to endure what men must 
Mr. Lang tells us that the pleasure and enchantment of style first appealed 
to him when, at the age of fifteen, he first read in the Idylls of the King: 


“So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur's Table. man by man, 
Liad fallen in Lyonnesse about their Lord.” 


After being charmed with Sir Walter Scott, and Longfellow, and failing 
to get on at all with Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, he tried Tennyson, 
and instantly a new light of poetry dawned, a new music was audible, a 
new god came into his medley of a Pantheon. He says: “I am convinced 
that we do not yet know how great a poet Tennyson is. His hand has 
‘raised the Table Round again,’ has written In Memoriam—that sacred 
Book of Friendship—and lulled us with the magic of the Lotus Eaters, 
and the melody of Tithonus. He has enriched our world with conquests 
of romance; recut and reset a thousand ancient gems of Greece and Rome; 
roused our patriotism; stirred our pity: indeed there is hardly a human 
passion but he has purged and ennobled it. He remains the most various 
the sweetest, the most exquisite, the most Virgilian of all English poets.” 
Referring to the religious books encountered in his youth, Mr. Lang says: 
“I got no harm from the Shorter Catechism, of which I remember little, 
and neither then nor now was or am able to understand a single sentence 
of it. From most children, I trust, Calvinism ran like water off a duck’s 
back. Unlucky were they who first absorbed, and later were compelled to 
get rid of, the Shorter Catechism.” With reference to Browning, our 
author represents himself as dwelling not in the Inner Court of worshipful 
discipleship, but only in the Court of the Gentiles. He says that Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s poetry “has many undergraduate qualities,” but that Swin- 
burne was the poet oftenest imitated by undergraduate versifiers. Young 
Mr. Lang was out playing cricket on Cowley Marsh when he ought to have 
been taking notes of Matthew Arnold’s Oxford lectures on Poetry; and he 
seems to remember the boat race with more interest than anything else, 
being in full sympathy with what somebody else wrote in the Spectator: 
“When I look back to my Oxford experience I find one scene most deeply 
engraved upon ‘the mindful tablets of my soul’; and yet not merely a 
scene but a fairy compound of sound and sight and smell and thought— 
the wonderful scent of the meadow air just above Iffey on a hot May 
evening, and the gay colors of twenty boats along the shore, the poles all 
stretched out from the bank to set the boats clear, and the sonorous cry of 
‘Ten seconds more’ sounding down from the green barge to the lasher.” 
When Louis Stevenson in ill health was ordered south, Lang met him at 
Mentone and thus describes him: “He looked more like a lass than a lad, 
with a rather long, smooth, oval face, brown hair longer than is common, 
and Jarge, lucid eyes. His color was hectic, the expression of his face 
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changed rapidly in conversation; his big blue cloak and Tyrolese hat were 
evidently dear to him.” Lang says the friendship between Stevenson and 
himself was like the friendship between a wild singing bird and a punc- 
tual domesticated barn-door fowl, laying its daily “article” for the break- 
fast table of citizens. Mr. Lang quotes from Dr. John Brown, author of 
Rab and His Friends, this about children: “They are slow to see what is 
above them; they like the ground, and its flowers and stones, its ‘red 
sodgers’ and lady-birds, and all its queer things; their world is about three 
feet high, and they are more often stooping than gazing up. I was past 
ten before I saw, or cared to see, the ceilings of the rooms in the manse 
at Biggar.” Dr. Brown tells how he and his fellow schoolboys used to take 
off their hats to Walter Scott on the streets of Edinburgh, and describes 
him thus: “Though lame, Sir Walter was nimble, and all rough and alive 
with power; had you met him anywhere else you would say he was a 
Liddesdale farmer, come of gentle blood, with the swing and the stride 
and the eye of a man of the hills—a large sunny out-of-door air all about 
him. On his broad and stooping shoulders was set that head which, with 
Shakespeare’s and Bonaparte’s, is the best known of mortal men in all the 
world.” Mr. Lang says: “Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was fond of all old 
things. He found America scarcely aired, new and raw, devoid of history 
and of associations. He said: ‘The Tiber has a voice for me, as it whis- 
pers to the piers of the Pons .Vlius, even more full of meaning than my 
well-beloved Charles eddying round the piles of West Boston Bridge.’ No 
doubt this is a common sentiment among Americans. Occasionally, like 
Hawthorne, they sigh for a historical atmosphere, and then, when they 
come to Europe and get it, they do not like it, and think Schenectady, New 
York, ‘a better place.’"’ Of William Morris, Mr. Lang says that his place 
in English life and literature is as honorable as it is unique, because he 
restored beauty to modern life and made vast additions to simple and 
stainless pleasures. As a sample of William Morris's verse the following 
is quoted: 

“Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant: 

Life have we loved, through green leaf and through sere, 

Though still the less we knew of its intent. 

The Earth and Heaven, through countless year on year 

Slow changing, were to us but curtains fair 

Hung round about a little room, where play 

Weeping and laughter of man’s little day.” 


Of one stirring period of literature our author says: “There was a wind 
of poetry abroad in 1830, blowing over the barricades of Paris, breathing 
by the sedges of the Cam, stirring the heather on the hills of Yarrow. 
Victor Hugo, Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson caught the breeze in their 
sails, and were borne adown the Tigris of romance and fame.” Reading 
the Confessions of Saint Augustine, the author regrets the space given in 
them to theological metaphysics, and the brief, tantalizing glimpses given 
of the common life of common men in that age “when the church was 
becoming mistress of the world, when the old religions were dying of alle- 
gory and occult dreams.” He notes how Augustine studied babies to see 
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the early dark beginnings of evil in human nature; and how he holds that 
even infancy is subject to sin, saying: “Myselfe have seene some little 
child, who could not speake; and yet he was all in envious wrath, looking 
with a bitter countenance upon his brother. An infant cannot endure a 
companion to feed with him in an overflowing and abundant fountain of 
milk, although that companion have no other food.” In this he sees 
Original Sin, inherited, innate, unacquired. When Andrew Lang comes to 
where Augustine tells of his stealing pears from an orchard in Carthage 
one night, in company with other wicked boys, he breaks out thus: “O 
moonlit night of Africa, and orchard by those wild sea-banks where once 
Dido stood; O, laughter of boys among the shaken leaves, and sound of 
falling fruit; how do you live alone out of so many nights that no man 
remembers? Carthage is destroyed, yet that one hour of a summer’s night 
is to be unforgotten while man has memory of the story of the past.” Mr 
Lang opens his essay on Smollett thus: “The great English novelists of the 
eighteenth century turned the course of English Literature out of its older 
channel. Her streams had descended from the double peaks of Parnassus 
to irrigate the enameled fields and elegant parterres of poetry and the 
drama. But Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne diverted the 
waters from poetry and plays into the region of the novel, whither they 
have brought down a copious alluvial deposit. Modern authors do little 
more than till this fertile delta; as for the drama, it is now in the desert 

as for poetry, it is a drug: while fiction now is literature.” He condemns 
Smollett’s extraordinary love of dilating on noisome smells and noisome 
sights, that intense fondness for the physically nauseous. For Hawthorne 
Lang’s admiration is very great. He says: “Beautiful passages are a 
common in Hawthorne's writings as gold in the richest quartz. How excel 
lent are his words on the first faint but certain breath of Autumn in th 

air, felt, perhaps, in middle July. ‘And then came Autumn, with his im 
mense burthen of apples, dropping them continually from his overladen 
shoulders as he trudged along.’ There are geniuses more sunny, larg: 

and glad than Hawthorne's, but none more original, more sure-footed, in 
his own realm of moonlight and twilight.” In Adventures Among Books 


we have seventeen essays full of Mr. Lang’s vivacious, entertaining tal} 


Leaves for Quict Hours, By GEORGE MATHESON, F.RLS.E., D.D., LL.D. l2mo, pp. 288 

New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.25 

These are short devotional pieces which originally appeared in the 
Christian World. Any one of them can be read in a few minutes. Each 
contains, first, the suggestion of a thought; and, second, the expression 
of a feeling in the form of a prayer or an invocation. The insight of the 
thinker and the fervor of the worshiper blend in each piece. The rare 
genius for spiritual things which distinguishes the former minister of 
Saint Bernard’s Parish, Edinburgh, illumines and perfumes every medi 
tation in this volume, which is like an alabaster box of precious ointment 
Take, for example, this meditation on “The Ambulance Corps,” suggested 
by Rev. 14. 4: “There are three classes in the Christian Life—the men 
of the wing, the men of the couch, and the men of the road. The first 
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are they who fly before; they are the pioneers of progress, they are in 
advance of their fellows. The second are those who stand still, or rather 
lie still; they are the invalids of the human race; they come not to 
minister but to be ministered unto. The third are those who follow; they 
are the ambulance corps of humanity; they are the sacrificial souls that 
come on behind. I think with Saint John that these last are the most 
beautiful souls of all. They are lovely in their unobtrusiveness. They 
do not wish to lead, they would rather be in the rear; they come forward 
only wher others are driven backward. They want no glory from the 
battle, no wreath for the victory, no honorable mention as heroes. They 
seek the wounded, the dying, the dead. They anoint for life’s burial, they 
bring spices for the crucified, they give the cup of cold water, they wash 
the soiled feet. They break the fall of Adam; they break the fall of the 
Magdalene. They take in Saul of Tarsus after he becomes blind. They 
are attracted by defects, they are lured by every form of helplessness. 
They come out to meet the shadows; they go in the track, not of the lark, 
but of the nightingale; they follow the Lamb. Captain of Salvation, 
put me in the rear of Thine army—with the ambulance corps! It is 
not for the sake of safety that I ask it; it is not to be relieved of the 
burden and heat of the day that I wish to be in the rear. It is because 
I think the trouble is greater there; it is because I see more room for 


















sacrifice, more chance of doing good There are some whom Thou 






sendest before Thee—angels of the everlasting gospel who fly in ad- 
vance over the face of heaven Speed them, bless them! But I am 
not fitted to be one of these; I am not swift enough, I am not brilliant 
enough. Put me in a sphere where swiftness is not wanted, where bril- 
liancy is not required! Give me the trouble without the glitter, O Lord! 
Let others lead! I am content to follow. Help me to serve Thee in the 
background. I cannot fight Thy battles, but I can nurse Thy wounded. I 
cannot repel Thy foes, but I can keep Thy fortress in repair. I cannot 
conduct Thy marches, but I can succor those who have fainted by the way. 
Write my name among the ambulance corps who follow!” Or take this 
meditation suggested by Psa. 23. 5: “Christ’s is the only religion that 
spreads a table in the presence of its enemies. This is very remarkable 
because there is no other religion that hates sin as does that of Jesus. 
But the only faith that will admit to its table a guest with soiled robes Is 
the faith which above all others desires purity. The Brahman must have 
the flesh crucified before the river of life joins the great sea. The Greek 
must have its flesh beautified ere earth can be an object of interest to 
Heaven. The Roman must have the flesh fortified ere so weak a thing as 
man can be enrolled in the coming kingdom. But Christ accepts us for an 
aspiration, for a sigh, for a tear. He lets us sit down as we are, without 
one plea of present excellence. He lets us come to His Communion when 
we are too low for man’s communion. All other teachers cry, ‘Be ye 
cleansed and come’; He says, ‘Come and be cleansed.” They tell me to 
put on the white robes that I may enter heaven; He bids me enter 
Heaven that I may put on the white robes. They bid the prodigal reform 
that he may be taken back; He enjoins him to come back that he may have 
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help to reform. I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast accepted me, not 
for what I am but for what | should like to be. Thou hast estimated me 
not by the attainments of my life but by the glance of my eye. I have no 
power to paint a stroke, but my gaze rests adoringly on a perfect model; 
and Thou hast judged me from that gaze. Thou hast seen me in Heaven's —— 





portrait-gallery, ignorant of the first elements of spiritual art, but with my aa 
eyes ‘looking unto Jesus.’ For that wondering and wistful look Thou hast 


accepted me. The admiring look Thou hast taken for a promise of better ta 
things in me. Thou hast imputed to me my to-morrow and ignored my 

yesterday. Thou hast given me a summer for the twitter of a first swallow. \ 
Thou hast given me a place at the feast above my station. Thou hast 

furnished my house beyond my means. My table is in the wilderness; 

my bow is in the cloud; my ark is in the flood; my song is in the night; my 

road is on the sea; my peace is in the storm; my Christ is in the manger 

my crown is on the Cross 


- 
a — 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY i 
Life, Letters, and Litera Remains of Jd. H. Shartho Fdited hy ! wile, SARAH 
SHORTHOUSFE Iwo volumes, crown 8vo, pp. 420,424. London and New York Lhe 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $4.50 
The first volume contains the life and letters, and the second the 
literary remains. Mr. Shorthouse’s magnum opus was “John Inglesant, 
a philosophical romance. His lesser works were “The Little Schoolmaster, 
Mark,” “Sir Percival,” “A Teacher of the Violin and Other Tales 
“Blanche, Lady Falaise,” and “The Countess, Eve.” .The volume of “Lit 


erary Remains” contains twenty-three “early essays,” five “later essays,”’ 
four “stories,” and three “early poems.” All are the work of a serious 
minded, studious, and self-cultivated merchant, who was largely shut from 
society and disabled from conversation by a very embarrassing and obsti 
nate stammer, a stutter which almost amounted to convulsion This 
turned his evenings and leisure hours to books and to writing. Before 
middle life epilepsy occasionally interrupted his business activities and 
weakened his physical force, so that there were periods when an active 
life was impossible and he retired into quietness favorable to reading, 
meditation, and mental production. At the age of forty-eight he published 
a book, which he had been ten years in writing and then had kept for four 
years in his desk, which made him famous as the author of “John 
Inglesant.” It was far from being a “popular” novel, and was read by 
few outside of the thoughtful and the cultivated; yet it had a wide sale 
twenty years ago, and is still not without a continuing market. It revealed 
to the world in its author an intellectual and spiritual character of rare 
elevation, purity, and attractiveness. He was a business man and a most 
devout churchman to whom Sunday was a day of rest and gladness, and 
who was never known to miss a church service unless prevented by illness. 
The letters of Mr. Shorthouse contain interesting views, simply expressed, 
of various matters and people. He thinks the liability to egotism and self 
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conceit must be greater for a popular preacher than for a successful writer. 
He says he does not take to sonnets, because in reading them he is “bowled 
over by the rush, and rhythm, and rhyme.’ He thinks that in Swinburne’s 
poetry the form dominates the sense in a painful way. The helpless state 
of panic and prostration, into which some evangelicals are thrown by any 
criticism or variation from their views, seems to him pathetic. He tells 
of a Wesleyan minister who read Southey’s “Life of Wesley,” and put it 
down with the single remark, “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep,”—a very pungent comment. He thinks Louis Stevenson's 
“Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll! and Mr. Hyde,” a most horrible story, but 
very powerful, a most striking and perfect allegory, told with immense 
force and realistic skill. Of some of Edmund Gosse’s poems he writes, 
“Every page is ringing with melody like the most perfect bells across the 
greenest meadows and the freshest streams.” Of one of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s books he said: “I do not think I shall read Robert Elsmere. | 
have no sympathy with what I understand to be its tendency.” The fol- 
lowing are some other expressions: “Russell Lowell’s prose reminds me of 
old Sir Thomas Browne more than any other writer, living or dead, does;” 
“Matthew Arnold’s volume, Friendship’s Garland, is the most Aristo- 
phantic book since Aristophanes;” “I venture to think that just so far as 
the priest or minister loses himself in the sense of prayer, or of sacra- 
ment, or of service, that is, thinks of the sense and not of himself, he will 
find acceptance and result from his congregation;” “I never could read 
Balzac, and I am firmly convinced that he hated his own books;” “I never 
read without weeping Kipling’s Georgie Porgie or Head of the District, 
and there is a sentence in his Without Benefit of Clergy which I think a 
superb bit of English, ‘They died by the roadside and the horses of the 
Englishmen shied at the corpses in the grass.’ Kipling’s genius seems to 
me unique and stupendous, but I doubt if he will ever accomplish one 
really great book; for he would have done it before now, if he had been 
going to.” Shorthouse gives a specimen of pulpit rhetoric, which exhibits 
one of the dangers of hurried extempore utterance: “My brethren, such a 
man is like the captain of a crewless ship upon a shoreless sea! Happy 
will such an one be if he bring his men safe to land!” Writing of the 
*apal Church he says: “I never reason with Roman Catholics; they live 
in a fairyland of their own where reason and free thought are not 
admitted. I feel acute regret at the tendency manifested among advocates 
of freedom of thought to compliment and pander to the Church of Rome. 
The very freedom which these men enjoy makes them forget the hard 
struggle by which it was won and the slough of stupid ignorance to which 
the Romish church would have condemned the whole human race. But 
for the Protestant princes of Germany the grotesque pantomime which 
the Papal Church calls history and that sterile waste which she calls 
Catholic literature, would have been for the past three hundred years the 
sole heritage and possession of these favored men who now pay compll- 
ments to what Bishop Latimer called ‘the tyrannical see of Rome.’ The 
charge against the Romish Church is not that her doctrines do not contain 
germs of truth, but that, having based her system upon profound Christian 
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truths, she has succeeded in making truth itself a lie.” In a letter to a 
familiar friend, written when recovering from an attack of quinsy, Short 
house gives the following vivid description of his illness: “I never endured 
such a week of pain and discomfort It was at first thought to be a 
bronchial attack, but finally developed into quinsy with inflamed tonsils 
For a week I could scarcely swallow even a sip of water and had no sleep 
to speak of; for the peculiarity of this disease seems to be that all the 
ducts and issues of the face are closed, and the moment you lie down you 
are surrounded and overpowered by the most extraordinary variety of 


voices and noises that can be imagined; nothing but experience can cor 


ceive it; a kind of Vanity Fair of shrieks, expostulations, groanings, wild 
laughter, shrill notes, despairing cries, and all this close to you yet alto 
gether independent of your control. This goes on all night combined with 
a feeling of suffocation; and of course you cannot sleep. The result is 
something approaching delirium. You do not know where you are, and 
if you dimly recognize the room, it seems full of people, while devils 
Alsatians, infinite straight lines, and 6th powers of A gyrate about the 
room By some strange mental freak I connected the torment in my 
nostrils with the furnaces in which sulphate of soda is made, and what 
was left of my intellect was engaged, during what were not the silent 
watches of the night, in proving the folly of manufacturing sulphate of 
soda. This pandemonium went on with its phantasmagoria for about a 
week. Then came a wonderful night. I had planned not to go to bed all 
night, but to sit or lie around on arm-chairs, sofas, beds, etc. A little after 
twelve I lay down on a sofa and actually fell asleep. I suffered many 
things in a dream; but when I woke, there were no voices, no noises, no 
demons, no infinite straight lines, no 6th power of A—nothing but peace, 
blessed silence, and repose. The quinsy was gone. During that week of 
suffering I had some consolations—I was fairly comfortable in the day 
time if I did not try to swallow anything, or lie down, or go to sleep, and 
I managed to read Jane Austen’s Persuasion and also Adam Bede, with 
which I am immensely impressed.” The curious relation between a fiction- 
writer and his mental puppets is confessed in Shorthouse’s telling a friend 
that, at one point while he was writing John Inglesant, he was greatly 
delayed by his characters having “got into a castle and absolutely refusing 
to come out.” The author of John Inglesant was one of the most amiable 
and patient of sufferers. And in the prolonged suffering of his last illness 


he used to say It is quite right that I should have all this pain and su 


f 
fering. I have had a very happy and sheltered life. I am sometimes quite 
appalled at all the kindness and goodness of God to me I am firmly con 
vineced that whatever befalls us comes under the direction of a heavenly 
Father who has a divine purpose in everything he does.” His wife says 


that his own words written in one of his poems are fitly applicable to him: 


“Thou shalt be aged with gentle ag ind tired of life shalt be: 
And such an one shall Death appear as thou shalt gladly see 
ne eath shall come upon tft °* very gentiy sa riend 
And Death shall | | f } 


Who comes into the house at when the day is at an end.” 
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A sense of the presence of the living Christ was always with him. Writing 
of Sundays spent by the sea he tells how he stood one day on a promontory 
of the coast: “All round me, far as eye could reach, was the encircling sea 
Gazing on the glorious prospect | tried to gain something of that deep 
instruction which we ought to receive from a vision of such beauty seen 
amid the sweet and holy peace of a summer Sabbath morn And as | 
looked and thought of Him who made the wondrous world and whose 
loving care keeps it, I thought I could reverently say that, like the women 
at the sepnicher of Jesus, I also had seen ‘a vision of angels which said 


that He WAS ALIve! 


John Knor, the Hero of the Scottish J matio By HENRY Cowan, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, University of Aberdeen. 8vo, pp. xxxiii, 444. New York and London 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Price, cloth, $1.50 Heroes of the Reformation, edited by Samuel 


Macauley Jackson, Professor of Church History, New York University 









Our fathers got their knowledge of the Reformation from Merle’s great 
history, which has had a larger circulation in English than it had in its 
original French, or in German in which it was translated by Runkel 
(Stuttgart, 1848-54, 5 vols.). It is the fashion now to cry down the history 
of Merle (generally miscalled D’Aubigné, which is really no part of his 
name, but an addition indicating the place of his ancestors), and it is 
worth while, therefore, to quote the judgment of Duchemin in the Hauck 
Herzog Realencyklopiidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3 Aufl. 
1903, xii, 641: “The author's chief merit consists in the patient searching 
out and thorough study of the original documents, which were taken out 
of the dust of the archives for the first time. As the work was created 
out of true sources, and written with lively understanding of the past, as it 
united glowing zeal with learning, earnestness with elegance, and met the 
need which the church which sprang from the Reformation felt to get 
nearer to its origin, it was crowned with great and well-deserved success.” 
After quoting De Remusat’s praise of its style and its powers of historical 
narration, he continues: “In the use of original documents some displace 
ments of dates are shown which sometimes distort the history Happily, 
the errors are seldom, and do not injure the intelligent art with which he 
lets the documents bubble forth what they contain. In a word, it is, ‘out 
side of small errors, a beautiful book, and is written with talent and fire.’ 

Merle’s book, however, is written with too intense partisanship to be 
entirely impartial, and in the account of the errors and failings of the 
reformers it needs supplementing by more recent books, and those written 
in the modern scientific spirit Che first volume of Merle’s was published 
in 1835, and he worked on with a learned enthusiasm worthy of all praise 
till his death, in 1872, the last three of the thirteen volumes appearing after 


his death (Paris, 1835-78, 13 vols.) In buying Merle remember that the 
best editions are those published by Longmans in London and by Carter in 
New York. Some years ago Professor Jackson, the friend and pupil of the 
late Professor Schaff, and his coworker in various literary projects 


planned a series of works on the reformation leaders written with the 





critical exactness which Merle lacked, but without the uncritical deprecia 
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tions and defamation of Janssen, the great Roman Catholic historian of 
the German Reformation. The series was to represent the Protestant 
standpoint, with hearty appreciation of the work and character of the 
Reformers, but with impartial treatment of their faults and failings. 
Putnams generously undertook the publishing. In this invaluable series 
the following have appeared Luther, by Professor Jacobs (1898); 
Melanchthon, by Professor Richard (1898); Erasmus, by Professor Emer 
ton (1889); Zwingli, by Professor Jackson (1901); Cranmer, by Mr. A. F 
Pollard (1905); and Knox, by Professor Cowan (May, 1905) The Beza 
was the first life, and Melanchthon and the Zwingli were the first adequate 
lives, ever written in English. If our ministers wish to freshen their work 
and fill empty pews they could do nothing better than buy this series 
saturate themselves in the life, testimony, and spirit of these men, and then 
announce a series of sermons on the founders of Protestantism. Only let 
them make it clear that Protestantism was not a creation of the sixteenth 
century, but a rebirth of Pauline Christianity As to Knox there are three 
great lives: McCrie (1812, last edition by his son. 1855). P. Hume Brown 
(2 vols. 1895), and this volume of Cowan before us. There is a very excel 
lent book by Professor Stalker, John Knox: His Ideas and Ideals (London 
Hodder; New York, Armstrong, 1904), written on original plan which 
admirably supplements any of the three. In June, 1905, Andrew Lang, the 
Scotch Man of Letters, published John Knox and the Scottish Reformation 
(Longmans), the aim of which is to take Knox down a peg. To a literary 
connoisseur like Lang, in sympathy with Anglicanism, there is no point of 
contact with a man of the tremendous religious and theological earnestness 
(some would say, narrowness) of Knox. Lang makes three charges against 
Knox: (1) His intense bitterness against Catholicism and lack of states 
manlike courtesy and trust toward Mary Queen of Scots. She might per 
haps by conciliation have been led over to a moderate Protestantism. If 
anyone will read Cowan's careful, impartial, and luminous putting of 
Knox's whole attitude here he will feel that there is a good deal to be said 
for Knox both as a statesman and as judge of his queen. (2) Knox’s fierce 
Protestantism makes him valueless as an historical witness in regard to 
his Catholic opponents, especially Mary, unless he is confirmed by other 
testimony. Knox wrote his famous History of the Reformation in Scotland 
as, in a sense, his Apologia pro Sua Vita, and, of course, it bears the stamp 


of his prejudices and limitations He was no Von Ranke But it is an 


hones and straightforward account and its general trustworthiness is 


admitted. See the estimate of Cowan, p. 255, who sometimes replie 0 
Lang’s criticism in the Scottish Historical Review of January, 190 
}) Knox was in sympathy with murder. Cowan has shown that Knox 
was not privy to any of the notable takings off of that troubled and tragi 
time But this was the principle of Knox and of other Reformers: When 
a notable enemy of God, and of truth, and of the public weal, who could 
not be reached by public process, was put out of the way, they looked 
upon it as a divine stroke of justice That they sometimes showed un 
seemly satisfaction goes without saying, and Knox's grim Scotch humor 


at times betrayed him into expressions which arouses the anger of Lang 
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and other Anglican and Catholic writers. But were they to blame because 
the blood of the fifteenth century (instead of the nineteenth) was in their 
veins? In regard to these and other objections against Knox we commend 
this scholarly, interesting, workmanlike, and authoritative biography of 
the man of whom Morton said at his grave, “He never feared nor flattered 
any flesh.” As we have thought of Knox one of the greatest and noblest 
short poems in our language comes to our mind—Wordsworth’'s Character 
of the Happy Warrior. We would gladly quote some lines were it not for the 
exigencies of space. But open your Wordsworth and read it for yourself, 
: and then thank God for the heroic if rough fighters like Knox, who made it 
possible for you under your own vine and fig tree to sit down with your 
Wordsworth and your Bible and your Neander, no one daring to molest 
you or make you afraid. 


Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowe M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. By GEORGE COWELL, 
F.R.C.S. 8vo, pp. 470. London and New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3. 
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of Sanskrit in Cambridge University from 1867 to 1903. An editorial 





Cowell, one of the greatest scholars in all Europe, was Professor 
study of his life appeared in our last issue. Additional notice here is not 
inappropriate. Cowell loved the literature of many languages and peo- 
ples, because he knew literature to be the expression and treasure-house 
of human feeling, thought, knowledge, aspiration, and imagination. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald said Cowell in his youth “imbibed Spanish without think- 
ing about it, and later mastered Welsh as a holiday pastime’; and that he 
was while professor “the most learned, amiable, and delightful man in 
Cambridge University.” From boyhood Cowell was an omnivorous gour 
mand in his reading, and in all that he devoured, whether in prose or in 
verse, whether dramatic, historical, or philosophical, and in whatever 
languages, he analyzed subtleties, appreciated humor, was intoxicated 
with beauty and grandeur, and illuminated all with what he remembered 





| from a multitude of other writers in a way quite phenomenal The 

splendid writings of Plato especially fascinated him, and he wrote: 
“Plato was certainly the grand master mind of antiquity; he towers above 
: all the rest and on his lofty Alpine head rest some herald-streaks of the 
’ light of the Sun of Revelation that was so soon to rise upon the world in 
Bethlehem. He really does seem to anticipate the Bible, and particularly 
iF the New Testament He says in the Symposium that Love is roptuetc, 
the ferryman between God and man, ferrying back and forth the prayers 
& and sacrifices of the one and the answers and blessings of the Other; and 
. by this Divine Love the Universe is bound together. Isn't this like Saint 
John? Is it not a foretaste of the apostle’s ‘God is love’? I never read 
any author that came home more to my deepest heart than Plato. [Cowell 
means outside of Holy Scripture.| O, Socrates was a dear old fellow, so 
brave, so strong in head and heart, so kind, so good, so everything that 
a Christian ought to be. Well might Ficinus say, ‘The life of Socrates 
was the image or rather the shadow of the life of Christians.’ ... What 
a glorious world of thought old Socrates leads one into! I am perfectly 


astonished to find how his mind embraces everything. People tell us that 
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the present school of German mysticism (Goethe, Kant, and 
new thing; but | was reading the Philebus and the sixth of 


Carlyle) isa 


the Republic, 


and I find that the germs and roots of Kant’s idealogy are there’ I read 


also a marvelous bit that enfolds the doctrine of the Trinity 
rates says that throughout all nature and in God too unity 


rality and plurality unity.” Cowell was enamored of the ric 


Then Soc 
becomes plu 


hes found in 


many ancient literatures. Referring to one of the most beautiful legends 


which the Mahabharata contains, he says: “The Savitri speaks to all hu 


man hearts and not merely to those which once beat under 
ng skies in the old centuries before Alexander's invasion 
the surface-varieties of race and clime, down in the sacred 
nature, where, if anywhere, linger yet the last faint traces « 
since the Fall.” Concerning the ever-living words of pow 
discourse which great minds have left in the literatures 


Cowell, searching backward through the dim ages, uses these 


“The way is dark, where’er we gaze, 

And dimly do our torches blaze, 
Throwing a faint and fitful glare 

On many a niche and moldering sta 

And in each columned avenue 

Ileavy and low Time’s wind blows throug]! 
Beneath us rest the bones of sages, 

Above us tower the thoughts of ages 
Sages and ages both are past, 
Yet still their works, like shadows, last 


And though their deeds have died away 





] ‘ 


Their words of powel shall live for ave 


One of the stories which Cowell translated from the thirte 


Persian poet, Sadi, shows the mode of administering justice 


‘ 


India’s burn 
Its interest 


prings from a root deep-planted in the soul of man, far removed from 


depths of our 


of the Divine 


er and high 
of the past 


lines 


enth-century 


and also conveys a moral as to the advantages of self-control and abste 


miousness “Two dervishes of Khurasan traveled together One was 


weak and used to break his fast after every two nights; tl 


1e other was 


strong and ate three good meals a day It happened at the gate of a city 
that they were eized on suspicion of being spies, and both were m 
soned and the door closed up with mud After two weel va l 
overed that they were innocent When the door was opened the stror 
man was found to be dead, but the weak man was alive and safe r 
gazers were wondering thereat when a wise man said, ‘The oppo of 
this would have been strange: for this man was a great eater al yuld 
not bear want of food, and so he perished; but the other was in the habit 
of abstemiousness, therefore he endured as was his wont, and wa ved 
At the Congress of Orientalists held in London in September, 1892, Pro 
fessor Cowell greatly pleased Dr. Denssen of the chair of Sanskrit in the 
University of Kiel, whom he had only known through his fame ar hi 
books, by applying to him a verse from a Sanskrit poem which describes 
a hero as seeing first a flash of light in the far distance, then detecting 
that it moved. then that it was borne by a living man, and at last recogniz 
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ing his friend Narada. So, Cowell said, Professor Denssen had been to 
him at first a distant light, but now, when thev met. was his dear friend 


The translation of the Sanskrit verse is as follows: 


‘A mass of rays seen in the distant skies; 
As the form looms more clear, ‘It lives,’ he cries: 
‘Lo “tis a man,’—as limb by limb comes out; 


‘’Tis my friend Narada’ ends every doubt.” 


In India Cowell exerted himself as secretary of the Vernacular Literature 
Society to improve the tone of the native mind by providing some whole 
some moral! literature, because the native literature in circulation was so 
abominably and unspeakably vile The spirit in which this great scholar 
pursued al! his studies is expressed in his own prayerful words: “May 
God teach us more and more that all knowledge and learning and talent 
without his blessing to be on them, and the love of him to be in them, 
are worse, O! far worse than idle lost gifts—they are curses!” At the 
time of his golden wedding, in 1897, Cowell wrote concerning their fifty 
years of married life, spent at Ipswich, and Oxford, and Calcutta, and 
Hampstead, and Cambridge The years have run on in a quiet sunshine, 
realizing in a certain way that beautiful line in Childe Harold about 
Gibbon’s ‘hiving knowledge with each studious vear.’ My vocation has 
been stirring up others to study. My happiness has always been bound up 
with my work It has been a keen delight to me to hand on the torch of 
knowledge to younger men, to enter into their hopes and ambitions, and 


thus forget my own limitations and failures in the wider horizon which 


opens before them.” The life of this most eminent scholar, so full of real 
goodness and of unwavering faith, illustrates Bonar’s lines 
“Think ti nd thy thought 
Sha the world’s famine feed 
Speak trul nd each word of thine 
Sha ea seed 
Live fe shall be 
A ¢ | reed 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Eschatoloagy of Jesus: ov, The Kingdom Come and Coming. A Brief Study of Our Lord’s 
Apocalyptic Language in the Sy mt Gospels By Lewis A. MUIRHEAD, B.D sVO, 
pp. xxvii, 224 New York A. Armst xy & Son, 194 Price, cloth, $1.50 


This book comprises four lectures delivered last year under the Bruce 
Lectureship in the United Free Church College, Glasgow They open 
up the important and _ hithert almost untraversed subject of the 
Eschatology of Jesus with exceeding breadth of treatment, and one’s only 
regret is that they lead the learner along so short a stage of the journey 
It cannot be too strongly asserted that the Saviour’s Eschatological Say 
ings are “paradoxical, parabolical, and pictorial.” but when the terms 
fallacious, erroneous, incoherent, misunderstood, misrepresented, and 


mistaken, ignorance, inconsistency, and elusiveness, play so large a part 
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n so brief a discussion the effect upon a body of divinity students is 
ywund to be unwholesome The lecture on “The Title ‘Son of Man is a 


valuable contribution to the understanding of the Lord’s favorite phrase 


iescriptive olf himselt it is greatly to be hoped that Mr VMuirhead's 
book may be toilowed by more extended studies in this subje oth by 
himself and by othe rious students 
/ Tea } ( lohn. By J. Rerceuie SmMirn, Minister of Market Square 
Presby un ( ! i sburg, I lu pp. 40 New \ K and ¢ i Flet 
H. Revell Company Price, $1.50 net 


4 carefully prepared analysis of the fourth gospel, with preliminary 


hapters on its origin, plan, and relation to Old Testament teaching. The 
author in the main body of his work undertakes to arrange the doctrinal 
ontents of the gospel, and to interpret each doctrine They are set in 
order according to the old holastic order of God, the Word, the Holy 
Spirit, Sin, Salvation, the New Life, the Church, and the End of All 
Things; and the texts are collated under each head and carefully ex 
plained. The point of view is that of old-fashioned Calvinism, but mod 
erate, allowing for the freedom of the human will as an element in the 
divine plan The author shows wide searching of authorities, and his 
quotations from authors more famous than generally read, as Augustine 


Calvin, and others, form a valuable feature of the work 


The Teachings of the Books; or, The Literary Structure and Spiritual Interpretation of the 
Books of the New Testament. A Work of Collaboration by HERBERT L. WILLET?T and 
James L. CAMPRELI l2mo, pp. 337. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1 

Introductions to the books of the Bible are abundant, and some are 
recognized as standard; but all need to be revised from time to time; 
for while truth is always truth, the aspect of the truth, our vision of it, 
is constantly changing. Here is one of the newest, and, in our view, one 
of the best books of introduction to the New Testament Of the two 
scholars who have wrought together to produce these papers, Dr. Willet 
has supplied the material on literary structure,.and Dr. Campbell that on 
spiritual interpretation In both respects the work is modern, represent 
ing the methods of Bible study in the present rather than those of the 
past. For an advanced class in the study of the Bible, for the pastor who 
seeks to be abreast of the time, and for the general Bible student, this 


work contains a helpful series of articles 


7 S) tof God, By the Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 12mo, py 6. New Yi and 
H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25 

This is a book of doctrine, written by an eminent evangelist, upon 
the theme which breathes in all his preaching He has undertaken to 
set forth the biblical truth with regard to the Spirit of God, stating his 
ouclusions—which are the conclusions of old-fashioned, orthodox Chris 
tianity—but not undertaking to meet objections to them Some difficult 


and abstruse matters are boldly undertaken, as in the chapters on “The 
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Hs) Method RL leew w lJ uly 


Personality of the Spiri id e Relation of the Spirit to the Trinity 
put he treatment is for tl é aging ilevers, not the convin 
evers; and to eV t elieving 
the author be » oO gzospe 
yn quote everywhere 


clear e« 
than ever before ! rongly toward 
a knowledge of act Vv ind teachings of the Christ This 
revised and extended «¢ \ Harmony of the Gospels is on¢ 
excellent handbool 1 combining the fourfold 
one gospel Cal certain minor 
exactly harmonizi life 
have admirably ingenuit in presenting 
discourses and say 1 respect to the individual un 
the reports and in parallelism of these reports one 
another The appendixes ecially helpful, and we direct particular 
attention t 
Events of Jewish History between the 


tament Quotations and Allusions in the 


Gospels 


Exile and 


Christ ! Progres By Davip JAMES BURRELI 
D.D., LL.D. 1 P 
Price 


A series of in the Marble 
on Fifth Avenue e men Sunday evening, than 
almost any other ster in ¢ tropolis. He takes 
“The Religion ‘ changeable Books 
howing up of mode 


the Bibl é » not nde t people like 


sermons 


are easy to 


rorous 





